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An Icy Tale | 


The winter sun was in the sky, 
And ice was on the street, 

A Tenderfoot came passing by, 
Arrayed in khaki, neat. 
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But then—alas! His foot did slip 
Upon the icy street, 


He heard his trousers loudly rip; 
The ice and he did meet! 
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A Brother Scout came running fast 
To render timely aid— 

He'd had experience in the past 
With Scout Suits poorly made. 
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He said, ‘‘Why don’t you buy 
the best? 

“By Eisner they are made— 

‘His uniforms stand every test, 

“ They’re of official grade.” 





The Tenderfoot rose to his feet, 

Said, ‘‘ You’re a good advisor.” 

And limping stiffly down the street— 
“I'll buy the next from EISNER!” 
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Experience so it seems keeps a dear school, but when it comes to a matter of poor 
material it isn’t any use to sew its seams. 
Don’t wait to find the truth on ice but prepare yourself with an 
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At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—84” x 11”— 
if possible), PRINT your name and ad- 
dress; pen and ink must be used. Below 
this, start your advertisement or your 
letter or composition containing the facts 
you think would make a good basis for 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
uniform. Mail this, to 
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His seams are what they seem. 


Hilton Rufiy, Jr., Scout and Poet of Richmond, Va., converted his scout uniform experience into a poem of praise and captured the Eisner prize this month. 
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School Again, and Why 

This is the testing time for many boys. Some have dropped by the way 
because of lack of determination or because of lack of appreciation of the 
advantages of sticking in school as long as possible; others have had suffi- 
cient determination to go ahead but are debating the question as to how long 
they will stay. It is to these that we want to say a special word—keep 
up the fight! It will pay inthe end. America needs leaders who have come 


up through the ranks. It is doubly 


mm The Trail 


Every one can help in both these matters. Indeed, elsewhere we tell you 
how to secure subscribers and at the same time earn money for yourself. 
You can help us greatly with our advertising if, when ordering articles 
advertised you mention Boys’ LirE every time you write. As you know, 
we do not accept any advertisements for Boys’ Lire unless they tell about 
things which are worthwhile for boys to have and which are fully in accord 
with the statements of the advertisement. 


The Patrol System 





to the credit of the boy who sticks in 


Among the new features of this 





school in spite of handicaps, whether 
because of lack of money, poor health 
or other causes. If any boy is strug- 
gling with this problem and wants 
personal help, please write to me. I 
will gladly do what I can to help reason 
the matter out. Remember it is our 
hope to share helpfully in the life of 
every boy while we go forward in the 
making of Boys’ Lire Bigger and 
Better In Every Way. Let us go for- 
ward together for all boys everywhere. 


Your Magazine—Our Magazine 


With this issue we begin the publica- 
tion of “your magazine—our maga- 
zine’ with the help of the $100,000 
special fund to make Boys’ Lire 
“Bigger and Better In Every Way 
For All Boys Everywhere.” The in- 
creased size and the improvement in 
general appearance and_ distinctive 
new features, all speak for themselves. 
We, as planners, and you as readers, 
have been chosen for a great privilege 
and responsibility. It is up to us to 
make Boys’ Lire BIGGER AND 
BETTER IN EVERY WAY. It 
is up to you to help Boys’ Lire reach 
ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. We, 
the planners, are anxious to know if 
you are pleased with this issue. Better 
still, if you are pleased, we ask you to 
say so to others. It will be very help- 
ful if you will show Boys’ Lire to your 
school teachers and Sunday School 


subscribers. 





Big Cash Prizes 


On pages 32D and 56 there are presented op- 
portunities for every reader of BOYS’ LIFE to 
participate in one or more contests to earn cash 
through prizes in addition to having the satisfac- 
tion of taking part in a competition and helping 
BOYS’ LIFE. This is to be one of the regular 
features of the BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERY 
-WAY MAGAZINE FOR ALL BOYS EVERY- 
WHERE. Discuss each of these prizes offers with 
the family, your school teacher or your employer, 
your Sunday School teacher or your scoutmaster. 
Tell your boy friends about these offers and have 
them get the October number of BOYS’ LIFE from 


the nearest news stand if they are not already 


BIGGER AND BETTER MAGA- 
ZINE and of special interest to scouts 
and scout officials, are the letters de- 
scribing the Patrol System. Every 
Patrol Leader should know about 
these, every assistant Patrol Leader, 
every scout who looks forward to being 
a Patrol Leader, so should the Assist- 
ant Scoutmasters and the Scout- 
masters. We here in America are 
going to see some new developments, 
some radical changes in Scouting 
through the development of the Patrol 
System. It is going to make possible 
giving more boys a chance to have a 
say in the operation of the troop and 
in this way train more leaders. I am 
strongly in favor of development of the 
Patrol System in a more effective 
manner. How do you feel about it? 


How To Do It 


This is a feature sure to be of interest 
to all boys everywhere because it 
actually tells how to do things that 
are worthwhile. Try it out in your 
school. Show these pages to your 
teacher and see if she will not be in- 
terested in having the boys in the class 
who are not scouts given a chance to 
learn how to tie knots. Of course, 
scouts will want to call the attention 
of their Scoutmasters to these pages 
also. 


What’s Coming Next 














The November issue will be still 





teacher. 

If you are a scout, discuss Boys’ 
Lire in your Patrol meetings and in your Troop meetings. Mention the 
BIGGER AND BETTER Boys’ Lire to the librarian at the Public Li- 
brary. And above all, sit down with father and mother and go over Boys’ 
Lire page by page so that they will share with you the feeling that the 
editors and readers of Boys’ Lire now have what is really a new magazine— 
BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERY WAY, FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 


Your Part 


The question as to whether we can carry out our program, frankly, de- 
pends upon the number of subscribers and the income from advertising. 


BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERY 
WAY FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE.- We begin Zane Grey’s 
wonderfully interesting story “Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon,” as 
described on page 32C; “Youth Points the Way” by Douglas Fairbanks, to 
be followed by another article “How I Keep Myself Physically Fit.’ Then, 
of course, we shall have our regular Departments, including our popular 
Dan Beard; the second installment of “Craig Kennedy, Radio Detective”’; 
the beginning of a new series, ““The Coyote Kid,” by J. Allan Dunn. It 
would take the whole page to properly describe the richness of the Novem- 
ber issue of OUR MAGAZINE, YOUR MAGAZINE, BIGGER AND 
BETTER IN EVERY WAY FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RADIO ROBBERY 
HERE must be a thousand discharges for every 
bolt of lightning that hits a person.” 

Craig Kennedy and I seemed to be the only 
intrepid souls at the Nonowantuc Country Club 
out on the north shore of Long Island overlooking the Sound. 

The lightning had driven everyone indoors except ourselves. 

Craig strodé up and down the half-enclosed porch of the 
club. Out into the blackness of night and the fury of wind- 
driven rain he peered admiringly at turbulent Nature. 

The water was overflowing the gutters of the roof, too much 
for the capacity of the leaders. It overflowed in miniature 
waterfalls, gathered with other streams on the sandy road, 
digging gullies. Not a living moving thing was visible. 

“Fortunately, too,” went on Craig, “of every hundred 
streaks of lightning, about ninety are from cloud to cloud, 
spill-over discharges, mostly horizontal, doing no damage 
whatever. About ten flashes in a hundred come vertically, 
that is, down to earth in a straight line. Some flashes come 
sideways and seem to be crooked, although there are really 
no flashes zigzagging like the teeth of a saw as artists gener- 
ally depict lightning.” 

In the distance down the road the purr of a motor punctu- 
ated Craig’s remarks. “What a night to be driving a flivver!” 
he exclaimed. “Only a crime or a death would get me out 
in this storm!” 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson’ 
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A beautiful, awesome flash. Craig with his split-second 
watch was calculating approximately how far off it struck. 

“The intense, straight flashes,” he remarked, “are those 
to be feared—and it is a silly person who stands out in the 
open when such flashes are seen. He invites trouble, but the 
invitation isn’t always accepted. Did you ever hear the ten 
commandments about lightning? No? 

“Well, the first is, ‘Don’t stay out on a beach or in a field. 
Get under cover, if possible. If not, lie down. Don’t remain 
standing.’ Then the second: ‘Don’t stand undera tree. You 
are forming a part of the line of discharge since the body, par- 
ticularly the skin if it is moist, is a better conductor than the 
trunk of the tree.’ More people are killed by lightning in this 
way than in any other. ‘Don’t stand in a doorway or at a 
window near a chimney.’ Lightning sometimes follows a 
current of air, particularly a column of rising warm air. And 
don’t laugh at anyone’s nervousness during a severe thunder- 
storm. There’s good enough reason to be nervous... .” 

Adripping station wagon, curtains flapping in the wind, raced 
up the driveway of the club, interrupting the ten lightning 
commandments. It stopped with a quick jam of the brakes. 

A small figure muffled in a yellow poncho jumped out, an 
excited collie barking at his heels. In two leaps the boy was 
on the porch. 


ITH a jerk of his arm he uncovered his head, took a 

deep breath, as he shook the water off his hair and out 

of his eyes. He started for the door to the club, then stopped. 

“What is it, Ken?” Craig stood and stared. “Anybody 
hurt?” one et mane meme AN - 

“Oh, Uncle Craig—you must come over—right away—to 
the Gerard house - 

I recognized young Ken Adams, or Craig Kennedy Adams, 
Craig’s nephew, the son of his sister, Mrs. Walden Adams. 

My curiosity brought me abreast of them just in time to 
receive a shower-bath from Laddie, shaking the water off his 
thick coat. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“‘A hold-up at Gerards’! . . . Sis and Mother were there . . . 
and I was over with Dick. I left Sis crying over her pearls . . . 
and Mother’s lost her emeralds. Everybody’s been frisked 
of something. Gee!” Ken’s face glowed with excitement. 

He was a month or so past fourteen, with a high forehead, 
big, sparkling brown eyes, ruddy, tanned cheeks, a fine firm 
mouth, a boy whose face and bearing showed initiative, 
courage, determination. 

Craig laid his hand on Ken’s shoulder. 
telephone?” 

“Couldn’t. The crooks cut the telephone wires first. I 
left Dick trying to locate where they were snipped and took 
our station wagon, beat it with Laddie to you. Come back 
with me, please, Uncle Craig. . . . Help Dick and me catch 
these hold-up men!” 

Kennedy smiled at me as he slapped Ken good-naturedly 
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on the back. Laddie was jumping about, too, as if he knew 
that stirring things were about to happen. 

“T said only a crime or a death would get me out on a 
night like this,” laughed Craig to me. ‘Well, Walter, it’s a 
crime.” 

“T think it 7s a crime!” I laughed back with a nod out at 
the veritable cloud-burst. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad, Mr. Jameson,” urged Ken. “It’s fun!” 

“What was going on at Gerards’?” asked Craig. “A 
party?” 

“Yes, the Radio Dance.” 

“Radio Dance?” repeated Kennedy. ‘You couldn’t get 
anything over radio in this storm, could you?” 

Ken spoke up quickly. ‘No, Uncle Craig, of course not. 
But Mr. Gerard, you know, wanted to celebrate the installa- 
tion of the radio set—oh, it’s a dandy, the latest thing!—so he 
let Vira Gerard invite all the crowd there to a dance... . 

“Dick Gerard and I had to go—but we hated it. Vira 
asked a couple of girls over—oh, they were all right—but 
most of the time they were dancing by themselves. We were 
watching the radio—” he paused with just a bit of disgust at 
mere dancing— “thinking what we could get over it besides 
jazz—how far we could receive—maybe London, you know.” 

He caught Craig’s lips about to move and anticipated the 
injunction to get back to the subject. “When the storm came 
up,” he added hastily, “it put the radio out. They used 
canned music. Then we could really get an idea of the parts 
of the set. .. . Uncle Craig, it’s bully! .. . Well, that was when 
I saw this masked man step in through the French window. 
First of all he fired one shot up through the porch ceiling, then 
the girl with him went right up to Ruth... .” 

“Girl?” I broke in in surprise. 

“Ves—a girl——” 

“Call for Mr. Kennedy!” The club bell-hop appeared in 
the doorway. 

“This is my official invitation to find the robbers, Walter.” 

Craig hurried in, leaving Laddie, whining and wet, nose 
to the space between door and sill, waiting and scratching 
with his paws on the door. 

It was not many minutes before Ken was surrounded by 
admiring ladies of the club. This news was diverting. One 
must forget even the lightning when a hold-up had taken 
place so near. 

“Oh, dear... dear me! Maybe they’ll be here next! I’m 
going to get my little pistol I always put under my pillow 
nights after I’ve looked under the bed!” An excitable little 
old lady almost ran from the room. 

Ken smiled as Craig nodded. ‘‘ You see, Ken? She believes 
in preparedness, too!” 

Kennedy had just returned from the telephone booth. 

“Tt was my sister Coralie, as I thought. She got over in 
a closed car to the next estate to get me. The wire was still 
out of commission. She was worried over you, too, Ken,’ he 
nodded reproachfully, “until I told her you were here. I 
guess you didn’t take time to tell your mother you were 
coming. All right, now. Wait till I get my rubber-coat and 
we'll be with you.” 


A FEW minutes later Craig and I were in the front seat 
while Laddie and Ken huddled together in the rear of 
the flivver. 

The roads were terrible. The rain beat almost directly in 
our faces and it was only with difficulty that we could see. 

Only once were we passed on the shore road. Coming 
down at terrific speed from the harbor a yellow racer loomed 
up. There was a really dangerous crown to the road at this 
point. The racer seemed to hog the road and we were almost 
ditched as we pulled over. 

That was the only car out. At last we came to the Gerard 
gate with its two huge wrought-iron eagles standing guard 
over the high brick piers. 

Swinging perilously around the steep curves that led to 
the Gerard country house at Oldfield on the cliffs over the 
Sound, we suddenly saw the brilliantly lighted house before us. 

Excitement was the order of the moment. Coralie Adams 
ran out to meet us. Even the rain failed to daunt her. She 
forgot also to scold Ken. Inside we were surrounded by a 
group of young people, some angry, others half in tears, most 
of the fellows disgusted with themselves. 

Kennedy caught sight of his pretty niece. ‘Now tell me, 
Ruth. How did it happen?” 

“Uncle Craig!” She said it with a sigh of relief as she 
lifted tear-filled eyes. ‘Grandmother’s beautiful pearls are 
gone! I was dancing with East Evans. ...I heard a shot... . 
We both turned. I saw a gun held by a girl—pointing right 
at us! The girl laughed a hard laugh at me. ‘I’ve always 
wanted a string o’ them beads!’ she said. ‘Hand ’em over!’ 


‘Don’t move there, bo!’ she said to East. ‘A fly can pump | 
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this gat off if he ain’t careful. Stay right where you are, see? 
I'll have that diamond, if you don’t mind!’ Easton had to 
give that up, too.” 

Ruth shivered and looked about fearfully, still, as if the 
automatic might reappear and go off merely for the telling 
about it. 

“They came through that French window. We were the 
nearest and we got it first. There were two of them, a fellow 
and a girl. The man kept the crowd covered, then, while the 
girl made all the others give up. They seemed to know what 
they were after. They must have heard all about this Radio 
Dance. By that time, of course, the radio was out.” 

“Yes—jazzed,”’ observed Craig. ‘‘Nature’s jazz did it.” 

“T saw East move,” broke in Ken. ‘That’s when this girl 
frisked him. The man had all the others covered by that 
time. Then the girl saw Professor Vario—you know him, 
from the Radio Central Station at Rockledge? He started to 
move, too. ‘Say, if you get fresh, I’ll fill you full of lead— 
see?’ the girl said. ‘Now, freeze! Understand? Quick! I 
got another engagement, too, to-night. Come on—fork over!’ 
They lined ’em all up along that wall and fg 

“They took something from all of us,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Adams, ‘“‘my emeralds, Mrs. Gerard’s diamond necklace—oh, 
they must have got away with a quarter of a million!” 

“Yes, and when I moved, that girl switched the gun at 
Ruth, instead of me—but she kept her eyes on me! I was 
stalled!” It was Easton Evans speaking. “She talked like a 
gun-moll—but she had the hands of a lady!” 

Kennedy was a mental electroscope for dis- 
covering stray currents of facts. 

“There must be something new in order to 
catch criminals nowadays,” Craig had once told 
one of the fellows in our class after we left col- 
lege. ‘‘The old methods are all right—as far as 
they go. But criminals nowadays are keeping 
up with science.” 

“What a hobby!” our friend had exclaimed. 
“Never knew of anyone in our set ever taking 
up a thing like that!” 

“It’s just your set that needs it most. They’re 
always being shaken down, blackmailed, vic- 
timized, until they—the wise ones—are the 
easiest marks of all!” 





O IN his casual way Kennedy 
had tfaveled to London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna where he had studied 
the amazing growth abroad of the 
new criminal science. It was not 
merely a hobby. He had absorbed 
about everything from the successors 
of the immortal Bertillon. 

“Mrs. Gerard,” queried Kennedy. 
“May I ask how many there were 
at the dance?” 

“Twenty. including ourselves.” 

“That’s strange,’ interrupted 
Easton. “When we were lined up 
against the wall-I counted—sixteen. 
I thought it was funny—two of 
them holding up sixteen of us!” 

““H’m,” nodded Kennedy. “Who 
were out when the hold-up 
occurred?” 

There was silence for a minute. 
Then a girl spoke. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy, I might as 
well tell you. I was out with Glenn 
Buckley.” 

To my surprise it was Vira Gerard. 
She said it, too, with a certain 
amount of bravado. Mrs. Gerard 
colored and was silent. One could 
see that she was annoyed at Vira. 
turned toward Glenn. 

“Yes,” he nodded, without any show of ner- 
vousness, “we had gone over to the east wing 
of the house to telephone to the Parrs to come 
over. We couldn’t seem to get the operator, 
tried several times. I thought the line was 
dead. Finally we decided the storm had put it 
out of business. We were coming back to the 
dance when we met Dick and Ken running 
toward the telephone. That was the first we 
heard about it, wasn’t it, Vira?” 

Glenn Buckley was a handsome chap about 
twenty-one, tall and slender, with dark hair and 
eyes, eyes that were restless for excitement. 


Everyone 
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Somehow I wondered if Vira and Glenn were telling the 
truth. Kennedy nodded, however, in seeming acceptance 
and it seemed to satisfy them. “Well, who else were out?” 
he persisted. , 

A rather pretty brown-eyed girl pushed her way through 
the crowd to Craig’s side. “Hurry up, Jack Curtis—confess 
with me!” 

A good-natured laugh came from the others gathered near. 
Craig turned with an encouraging smile. “And—you are—?” 

The girl smiled mischievously. “Really, Mr. Kennedy, you 
don’t know Rae Larue? Now, Glenn, and Jack Curtis—see 
—here is one man I don’t know and you: say I know every 
fellow in town and country!” 

“Oh, I say, Rae, I was only kidding.” This was from the 
chap addressed as Jack Curtis. “A lot of the people were 
worried over their cars when they saw the storm coming up 
so fast. I volunteered to go out, drive the open cars into the 
garage, raise the windows of the closed cars. Rae went with 
me. But the rain came before we finished. We had to wait.” 

Rae interrupted. ‘Then the shouts and lights in the house 
scared us. We got wet but we just had to run back to see 
what was the trouble.” 

Again Kennedy nodded. By this time he had a pretty clear 
idea of entrances and exits of the various people. I followed 
him through the French door which the crooks had used. He 
was examining the porch and the steps with his electric 
bull’s-eye. But there seemed to be nothing to indicate who 
they were or even in what direction they 
had gone. 

“Hey, Ken! Where are you, Ken?” 

I heard another boy, excited, down the 
broad veranda. 

“That’s young Dick Gerard,” recognized 
Craig. “Let’s see what he knows.” 


pD'« GERARD, Ken’s pal, was 
also about fourteen. His tawny 
hair, so much of it, had been the 
cause of many battles. Those frank 
blue eyes had issued challenges to 
many lads much older than himself 
who had dared to insinuate that it 
was red. Very fair of skin, with the 
usual freckles over the nose, long 
legs and arms, with boyish awk- 
, wardness, he had with it all a smile 
of such winning good nature that 
one just naturally liked Dick. 

“Hello, Dick,” greeted Kennedy. “Find 
anything?” 

Dick was flattered. His face lighted with 
happiness as he saw Craig. “Mr. Kennedy! 
I’m glad you’re here. You'll have to take 
this job. It’s too big for us. I’m glad Ken 
found you at the Club. No, I haven’t found 
anything—much.” 

The boy stopped abruptly, as his father 
came on the porch but an encouraging smile 
from Craig caused him to go on hastily. “I 
couldn’t find any real clues. I guess I’m not 
much of a detective. But down at the garage 
there’s a chauffeur from the next estate. He 
heard about the hold-up, came over to get 
the low-down. He told me he was going up 
to the station to meet the ten-thirty train 
just before the storm. He was nearly edged 
off the road by a big yellow racer coming 
down. He said he thought it turned up our 
road. Anyhow that must have been about 
ten minutes before the hold-up.” 

“T’m afraid, Richard, that’s just backstairs 
gossip,” commented Mr. Gerard, who was a 
corporation attorney. Dick lapsed into 
silence. 

Craig said nothing but the frown on his 
face indicated that he felt this was no way 
to teach the young idea how to shoot. “A 
yellow racer?” he repeated. 

“What ails that car?” put in Ken, un- 
daunted by old Mr. Gerard’s conservatism. 
“They almost,dumped our flivver when we 
were coming back, only that was on the 


“Tf you get 


‘the crooks are driving that car?” 

“Oh, anybody might hurry to-night,” 
insisted Mr. Gerard. “The speed of the 
car doesn’t amount to anything.” 

“Not an illogical deduction, though, Ken,” 
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encouraged Craig. “The fact of a strange, high-powered 
car hanging around, off-the highway and the main country 
road, out here by Oldfield, coming up the harbor road, later, 
certainly does look suspicious.” 

“‘ Maybe if we watch out for it, it will give us a clue,” replied 
Ken with animation. 

“T don’t think you'll see it around here again,” I remarked. 

“No; perhaps not,” Craig considered. “This is the first 
place robbed out here. There will be more—in other places.” 

Ruth and Professor Vario joined us, Ruth still grieving over 
the loss of her pearls. The Radio Central at Rockledge from 
which Vario came was some ten miles east along the shore of 
the Sound. The station covered an area of ten square miles, 
with twelve rows of 410-foot towers radiating for a mile and 
a half from the central station, without a doubt the largest 
radio plant of its kind in the world. 

Professor Vario was handsome, dark and serious, with a 
cultured foreign appearance. 

“You know,” observed Craig .to Vario, “there’s no inven- 
tion that has changed.the character of crime quite like the 
automobile. The crook can strike and make a get-away in 
it. In less than an hour 
he may be in a town more 
than a dozen miles away. 
But iortunately, invention 
keeps pace with invention. 
We can also use automo- 
biles for pursuit. Then 
there are the telephone 
and telegraph, and the 
radio.” 

“T wouldn’t build up any false hopes about what the radio 
can do in catching criminals, especially such as these,” ob- 
served Professor Vario with a shrug. “However, if you get 
the telephone working again, of course, I'll be glad to instruct 
the station.” 

With the two boys and myself Kennedy set to work to find 
the spot where the wires had been severed. We found it near 
the house and by shortening the line a bit Craig had the ser- 
vice restored. 

He lost no time in spreading the alarm. First he called the 
sheriff, got his deputies at work looking for the yellow car, as 
well as alarming the garages of the country. His next move 
was to get the state troopers watching the ferries from the 
island. Then he called our friend Deputy O’Connor of the 
city force to watch the bridges. Lastly he took advantage 
of Professor Vario’s offer to broadcast an alarm from the big 
Radio Central station. 

It was late when we left Oldfield but there seemed to be 
nothing further to do but wait for some new clue to develop 
as a result of this alarm. 

“Who was that mystery girl, with the bag, who gathered in 
the stuff with the hands of a lady and the voice of a gun- 
moll?” I queried as we were returning to the club far after 
midnight. 

Kennedy shook his head. “It comes down to this, Walter— 
whether it is just another crime in the wave of crime that 
seems to have been hitting country places this summer— 
or is it a job pulled off with the assistance of some one 
at the dance?” 


N THE morning there was no news of the yellow racer. 
Deputy O’Connor had no report of it crossing any of the 
bridges. Nor had the state troopers any word of it crossing 
by any of the ferries from the island. It was therefore prac- 
tically certain it was on Long Island yet, for it was a marked 
car that would not likely slip by without being picked up. 

I had telephoned in to the Siar a story of the radio robbery 
and already our news photographers had arrived. I knew 
that reporters from the other papers must be on the way, that 
it could not long remain the Star’s exclusive story. 

It was a good story for the Siar. There is no doubt that 
people rather enjoy reading of the difficulties of the rich. 
The thrill of a venturesome hold-up, the romance of the 
missing jewels, many of them heirlooms that were priceless, 
the pretty girls and their escorts would provide a sensation 
for many thousands who would never own a pearl necklace. 

Newspaper publicity is a necessary evil but I made up my 
mind to soften it as much as possible and save the Gerards 
and the others as much as I could, so I accompanied the 
camera men to act as a buffer between them and Mrs. Gerard. 

I think she appreciated it. As for Vira, she fought shy 
of the cameras but seemed rather anxious to be with us, to 
talk to us. 

“T scarcely understand that girl,” I ventured to Craig aside, 
“unless itis that she wants toknow how much we have foundout.” 

Craig smiled non-commitally but did not answer. Vira was 
coming toward us again, with her mother. 


Suddenly I heard her exclaim. “Look! Ken! Why, Ken, 
what have you been doing?” 

“T had a fight.” Ken was quite frank about it. ‘“ Where’s 
Dick? Is he back?” 

Craig surveyed him and Ken grinned a sickly grin at us. 
“Whom were you fighting with, Ken?” 

“Hank Hawkins—that mucker.”’ He stopped. 

“Why, he is much bigger than you,” interrupted Vira. 

“He doesn’t think so now.” Ken said it quietly but with 
the unconscious pride of victory in a good cause. 

“Ken, why were you boys fighting? I wish Dick and you 
would be—less like savages.’”’ Mrs. Gerard was severe but 
there was a motherliness about her tone as she saw his plight. 

“Dick wasn’t in this, Mrs. Gerard. Don’t think that. I’m 
glad he wasn’t. If he had been, it would have been Dick in- 
stead of me.” He checked himself, evidently didn’t want 
to say too much. 

I looked the boy over—a swollen eye that would be black 






Craig took the rake, and slowly slid the door open. 


before long, a cut over the lip, hair rumpled, dirty, coat minus 
a couple of buttons. He surveyed himself gloomily now but 
smiled hopefully at Mrs. Gerard as she said, “Come inside, 
Ken. I'll fix the buttons, clean you up a little—before your 
mother sees you.” 

Ken nodded appreciatively at Mrs. Gerard. But I fancied 
he gave Vira a quick, somewhat troubled look. 

“What was it all about, Ken?” Craig asked it aside and 
under his breath. 


EN swallowed hard, flushed a bit, finally answered, never 

lifting his eyes to Craig but closely watching the tracing 
of his foot on the porch. ‘Well—er—you see—it was this 
way, Uncle Craig. I needed more money than my allowance. 
I spent all that—on radio. I wanted to get some other things 
for it. So I tried to earn it. I heard Hank Hawkins made a 
dollar the other day working for the captain of that former 
sub-chaser’s that’s anchored in the harbor. It gave me an 
idea. I could do the same. I rowed out to the boat. Hank 
was on it, all right, with some of the crew. They shouted to 
me, what I wanted, and I shouted back I wanted to earn some 
money, too.” 

Craig smiled, amused. After all the sons of millionaires 
are boys, too. The love of independence, the desire to earn 
and work for themselves makes them kin to all boys. “Well, 
did you earn it?” 

Ken shook his head, disgusted. “No. Hank called me 
over and I came close to the chaser. They turned the hose 
on me from the deck.” 

“Who is this Hank Hawkins?” asked Kennedy. 

“He’s the son of Homan Hawkins, the banker,’ 
Mrs. Gerard, with obvious disapproval. ‘“ Both Mr. Hawkins 
and Hank’s mother are quite—well, sporty—always away 
somewhere. I believe they are on a cruise now, with some 
friends. Hank is a clever boy—but left too much to ser- 
vants.” 

Kennedy nodded. “What did you do then, Ken?” 

“Rowed back to shore, sat in the sun on the other side of 
the dock, and waited for Hank. He was a long time coming.” 

Kennedy laughed and urged the boy to go on. “Well, 
Hank came ashore at last in his skifi—and we had a rough 
and tumble. Hank doesn’t fight fair. It took me a little 
longer to lick him—but I finally got him down and he was 
glad to—to beg off.” Ken stopped again much as before. 
He was not going to say too much. 

Mrs. Gerard was anxious to fix him up and he left, head 
thrust forward, chest out, his arms curved out slightly at 
his sides, fists still clenched. 
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“Great kid,’’ I smiled as Mrs. Gerard shook her head 
with an amused tolerance. “I suppose he’s progressing up- 
ward from the cave man, eh?” 

Craig however was serious. “Yes ... but that fight was 
over something else. Ken always looks me in the face when 
he’s telling the whole truth, and he didn’t look at me just now. 
He has something that worries him.” 

“T wonder if Vira is in it in some way?” I whispered. “TI 
thought I saw him look strangely at her.” 

“That’s what suggested it to me,” was Craig’s brief 
answer. 

The butler appeared with word that Craig was wanted on 
the telephone. 

“Tt was Easton Evans,” he reported. “He’s down at his 
laboratory boathouse. He has some news.” 


KNEW that East Evans had been Ken’s scoutmaster, that 

for a couple of years they had been at Pine Bluff Camp 
during part of the summer. Ken Adams was a bright boy 
but had been backward about some things. The camp had 
made a man of him—go per cent. now in the arithmetic that 
he had flunked before—all 
because it had taught him 
responsibility. Ken Adams 
this year had won a cup for 
camp spirit, too. East 
Evans was much interested 
in radio. So Ken was al- 
lowed the freedom of East’s 
“laboratory” in the old 
boathouse. 

“Besides,”’ considered 
Craig, “ Easton can get the 
truth out of Ken if anyone 
can.” 

I realized now that Ken- 
nedy had great respect for 
Easton, for while Craig was 
at work establishing and 
carrying on a sort of 
“Craig Kennedy” laboratory for the Navy during the war, 
Easton, then a boy, was a patrol leader very active in or- 
ganizing the auxiliary coast guard of the Boy Scouts. They 
had helped mobilize the boy power of the nation. Nothing 
much was ever said about it during the war, but in this 
work for the Navy Department the boys, especially those 
with Easton, had discovered an unbelievable number of 
suspicious radio installations, as well as many more that 
might have been at a moment’s notice turned to use against 
the United States. 

It was only a few minutes when the three of us were in 
Easton’s wireléss workshop. It was an old boathouse on the 
estate of his family where he had done some remarkable 
things with wireless. 

Outside he had a big aerial from two poles. Craig looked 
with admiration at the completeness of the workshop inside, 
the hack saws, mitre saws, cross-cut saws, frames, chisels, 
gouges, files, vises. There were drills, hand, breast, geared 
and twist, pliers with all sorts of noses. There were wire, 
copper, iron, aluminum, plain and insulated, of all sizes, flex- 
ible insulated wire cord, enough to supply a store. Fibre 
board and bakelite, porcelain insulators, tubing, sheet brass, 
sheet copper, everything at the very finger tips of the young 
inventor. 

Easton Evans was a graduate last year of a famous engineer- 
ing school, son of a well-known engineer, and himself an 
inventor with an aptitude for radio. He had worked on wire- 
less transmission of photographs, a wireless dictograph, 
directed by Craig himself, a wireless telautograph and just 
now was installing some radio attachment to an airboat. 
The lower part, underneath the laboratory, of the boathouse 
had been converted into a hangar, where he housed his hydro- 
airplane, the Sea Scout. 

“Well, broadcasting from the Radio Central did some 
good,” he greeted Craig. “I’ve just picked up a radio fan 
up in the country who says he saw the yellow car over toward 
Smithtown.” 

“So, they are chasing all over the country,” nodded Craig. 
“T expected it. We'll get more.” He was looking out of the 
window at the harbor. “I suppose you have observed:a sub- 
chaser that’s been anchored here a couple of days?” 

“Yes,” returned Evans slowly. “But not particularly, 
except that it seemed to be equipped with wireless. Naturally 
I always look for that. I don’t see how a boat can be with- 
out it.” 

“Well, what’s this mystery craft doing?” pursued Kennedy 
“Rum running?” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





HEN President 

Calvin Coolidge, 

on August 16th 

last, wrote Colin 
H. Livingstone, president of 
the Boy Scouts of America, 
accepting the honorary presi- 
dency of the organization, he 
did so in few but well chosen 
words. 

After saying, ‘‘I esteem this 
post as one of the incidental 
duties of a President, and like- 
wise one of the most agreeable 
among them,” he stressed the 
deep interest he has always 
taken in the work of the scouts, 
which he said he regarded as 
an ideal mode of citizenship 
development and _ character 
construction, and ended the 
letter with the following para- 
graph: 

“Both my sons are scouts, 
and my observation of the 
benefits they have derived from 
their affiliation has strength- 
ened my conviction of the or- 
ganization’s usefulness. I shall 
be glad to render any proper 
service I can to the organiza- 
tion at any time.” 

A few weeks before this the 
President, replying to a ques- 
tionnaire asking the best rules 
of conduct for boys at pre- 
paratory schools, sent out by 
Mercersburg Academy in Penn- 
sylvania, where his two sons, 
John and Calvin, Jr., are at 
school, answered in four words, 
“Work hard and behave.” 

These terse responses of the 











jobs for his instruction, and 
within twenty months was 
able to pass his bar examina- 
tion. He was admitted to 
practice and straightway hung 
out his “shingle” in North- 
ampton. 

In 1905 Mr. Coolidge mar- 
ried Miss Grace A. Goodhue, 
of Burlington, Vt., making a 
home for her in Northampton, 
which the family still occupies. 

Calvin Coolidge’s rise from 
an obscure lawyer in one of 
Massachusetts’ smaller com- 
monwealths to the most exalted 
office in the United States was 
slow but sure. Positions of 
honorand trust were repeatedly 
thrust upon him by enthusias- 
tic admirers in his adopted 
State, and never once during 
his march to success and fame 
did he suffer a setback due to 
defeat. 

The first office bestowed upon 
him by the people of his com- 
munity was a seat in the city 
council of Northampton. This 
was in 1899. In 1g00-1901 he 
served as: solicitor of North- 
ampton. In 1904 he was ap- 
pointed county clerk, declining 
the nomination to succeed 
himself. In 1907-1908 he rep- 
resented his home town at the 
general court, and in 1910 and 
1911 he was mayor of the city. 

In 1912 the former mayor 
of Northampton was sent to 
the State Senate of Massachu- 
setts, where he served during 
the three following years, being 
— president of the body in 1914 








Chief Executive might lead — _ 

many to believe, who have 

read of his alleged cold, reserved 

manner, that relations between father and sons would 
naturally be somewhat distant. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact, for there is not a family in the 
whole of the United States where a better spirit of real, 
old-fashioned love, comradeship, trust and affection pre- 
vails than in that of the man who now sits in the White 
House. 

Springing from a stock noted for its reverence of home, 
President Coolidge, who may appear to the world reticent 
and reserved, is deeply imbued with the traits of his 
ancestors, and deep down in his heart burns a beautiful 
love for his immediate family, and never are he, Mrs. 
Coolidge, nor the two boys happier than when at home 
in each other’s company. 

This great love is reciprocated by John and young Cal- 
vin Coolidge. Their friends are his friends, his word is 
their word, his counsel their belief, and coveted is that 
off-moment when they can pal together. 

The life story of the thirtieth President of the United 
States is one that every boy in the land may well study. 
Born on the natal day of the Republic, July 4, 1872, at 
Plymouth, Vt., of Puritan ancestry, that settled in Water- 
town, Mass., in 1630, Calvin Coolidge was brought up 
onafarm. His father, John C. Coolidge, also ran the 
village general store, where the son early developed the 
traits of industry, self-reliance and frugality, which are 
among his distinguishing marks to-day. 

He lost his mother when he was thirteen years old. 
Four years later his sister died. Between him and his 
stepmother there was always a deep sympathy. 

From the time he could read, young Coolidge was a 
great lover of books and devoted every spare moment 
from work on the farm to improving his mind. After 
completing his course in the village school he attended 
the Black River Academy at Ludlow, and later the 
academy at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

After being graduated from the last named institution 
he entered Amherst College in 1891; there he distin- 
guished himself and was graduated with high honors in 
the class of 1895. During his last year at Amherst, the 
young Vermonter, an ardent student of history, won first 
prize ($100) for an essay on the causes of the Revolu- 
tionary War, in open competition with students of all 
American colleges. 

As he had not the means to attend a law school, Calvin 
Coolidge obtained employment in the law office of 


Judge Hammond in Northampton, Mass., doing odd — 
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Calvin Coolidge, Jr., President Coolidge, John Coolidge 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


august 16, 1925. 


¥ dear Mr, Livingstone: 


: You may be assired of my readiness to 
accept the honor of the Presidency of the Boy 
Scouts of Americe, as other Presidents have done 
from the organisatio~.of the Scouts. I esteem 
this post as one of the incidental duties of a 
President, and likewise ore of the most agreesble 
among theme I have always been deeply interested 
in the work of the Scouts, which I regard as an 
ideal mode of citizenship development end 
‘character constrnotion. Both my sons are goouts, 

end my observation of the benefits they have 
Gerived from their affiliation has strengthened 
my conviction of the organization's usefulness. 
I shall be glad to render. any proper service I 
can to the organisation at any time. 

‘ t ¥ 


Most sincerely yours, 


lr. Solin H. Livingstone, ¥ 
President, Boy Scouts of dmerica, 
The Fifth Avenue Building, 

New York City. 





and 1915. His speech of ac- 

ceptance when re-elected Presi- 
dent of the State Senate contained exactly forty-two 
words, and became a classic in Massachusetts statecraft, 
two of his favorite phrases, “‘Do the day’s work,” and 
“Be brief,” being regarded by those who knew him as 
his creed. 

In 1916 he became Lieutenant-Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was nominated by the Republicans for Governor 
in 1917, and elected by 17,000 majority. Under his now- 
famous slogan “law and order,” which grew out of the 
prominence he gained in quelling the Boston police 
strike, he was re-elected Governor in 1919 by more than 
125,000 majority, receiving the largest vote ever given 
a candidate for Governor in the Old Bay State. 

This naturally made a national figure of Calvin Coo- 
lidge, and at the Republican National Convention in 
1920 many party leaders considered him seriously for 
first place on the ticket. Warren G. Harding was finally 
chosen and practically by acclamation the one-time 
Green Mountain State farm boy was selected as his 
running mate. 

Owing to the death of President Harding at San Fran- 
cisco last summer, Vice-President Coolidge automatically 
became the head of the Government, the oath of office 
being administered to him by his father, a notary public, 
on August 3, at the old Coolidge homestead in Plymouth, 
Vt. He is the sixth Vice-President to succeed to the 
Presidency in the history of the country, the other five 
being John Tyler, Millard Filmore, Andrew Johnson, 
Chester A. Arthur and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The eagerness displayed by the nation to secure every 
detail of President Coolidge’s career, was no more pro- 
nounced than its very natural desire to learn as much 
as possible about his two young sons, John and Calvin, 
Jr., and for the past two months “What sort are the 
Coolidge boys?’’? has been much discussed in every 
well-regulated home in the country, and in none more so 
than those wherein dwell members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Much has been said and written about the lives, habits 
and hobbies of these two brothers since they became the 
“first boys of the land,” but condensed the whole story 
could be told in the brief phrase, “‘they’re just reg’ler 
fellers.”’ 

Nothing could demonstate this better than the char- 
acteristic replies made by both boys when apprised of 
their father’s elevation to the Presidency. When told 

(Concluded on page 53) 











“ Feel that!” 


RISBIE KEELER III took off his collar and ex- 

amined its size number in the vague hope that by 

some latter-day miracle his neck and its encircling 

band of linen had increased in size since seven-fifty- 
nine that morning. His face was mournful as he noted the 
fact that the size was still thirteen. 

Frisbie sighed. Fifteen would be at least respectable; 
Speedy Dixon, the first eleven quarter-back, wore fifteen. 
Sixteen would be better still; it was in that heroic mould that 
the necks of most of the first team were cast; and beyond this 
were dizzy heights which Frisbie attained in only the wildest 
of his dreams—a seventeen-inch neck such as sprouted from 
the brawny trunk of Tom Barron, captain and fullback of the 
eleven. 

To be able to saunter into the glittering haberdashery of 
Messrs. Kahn and Kohn, The Authentic Foxcroft Outfitters, 
and say, casually, 

“Let me have a dozen collars.” 

“What size, Mr. Keeler?” 

A moment’s pause, as if so trivial a thing had escaped him, 
and then, with a slight yawn, 

“Oh, hum, lemme see? Oh, yes. size seventeen.” 

There was only one thing in all the world that would have 
gratified Frisbie Keeler III more than this; and that thing 
was to win his “F.” He had tried most earnestly to win his 
letter in football, in baseball, as a pitcher, and then as a third 
baseman; in track, as a sprinter and a pole-vaulter; in basket- 
ball, in crew, and in tennis. He had not qualified as a sub- 
stitute in any of them. 

He glared at the reflection of his neck in the mirror in his 
bedroom. It followed that if he had a seventeen-inch neck 
he could surely win a place on the first eleven. But with a 
thirteen neck! He rotated disdainfully. Why, even his 
dormitory eleven jeered when he came out for a place on it. 
And, seemingly, exercise availed nothing. He appeared to 
be fated to go through life with a thirteen-inch neck. 


S ONE who performs a solemn rite, Frisbie plucked from 

the medley of collars, pencils, ties and tennis-balls in the 
top drawer of his dresser a worn and slightly dirty tape- 
measure and drew it tight around his bare chest. He con- 
templated the result, and again he sighed. For, though he 
inhaled until he all. but burst and his freckles stood out like 
embroidered polka-dots, the utmost expansion he could register 
was 30 inches. And Tom Barron’s chest was 40, normal. 

Frisbie was engaged in making.a systematic survey of the 
rest of his torso, and noting the figures in a little book to see if 
he had: improved-over last week, when the door burst open 
and in popped his room-mate, Googly Bradlee. Googly was 
smaller-even than Frisbie, and with his prominent eyes peering 
out from behind enormous horn-rimmed glasses, resembled 
nothing more closely than an amiable hoot-owl. 

“Lo, Frizzy,” greeted Googly, “going to try to sell yourself 
for salisage meat?” 

“Aw, go plant your head in a cabbage patch, you goggle- 
eyed shrimp,” ‘returned Frisbie, without heat. He had 
grown callous to the jibes of Googly. . They. were the best of 
friends, but like all boys and most men they concealed their 
feelings under-a cloud of banter. 

“You won’t bring much,”’ remarked Googly, surveying his 
room-mate’s slight physique critically. ‘“Let’s see, ten cents 
a pound for ninety-four pounds.” 

“One hundred and ten pounds,” interrupted Frisbie. 

“Good work, Frizzy!’ Googly was serious. “That’s a 
pound more than last week, isn’t it?” 

“ Pound and a quarter,” replied Frisbie proudly. “Feel that!” 

He knotted his biceps into a bulge the size of a bantam’s 
egg. Googly felt the muscle admiringly. “Like pig iron,” 
lee affirmed. “How is the dormitory team coming?” 
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“Tt isn’t,” answered Frisbie gloomily. 

“You don’t mean they’ve presented you with the juicy 
raspberry?” inquired Googly, looking sympathetic. 

“That’s the size of it.” 

“How come?” 

“All round rottenness,” replied Frisbie grimly. “Coach 
said, ‘Keeler, you can do more things wrong than any man 
I ever saw on a football field. You can’t tackle, you can’t 
pass, you can’t punt, you can’t interfere, you can’t——’” 

“Aw, forget it.” Googly broke into the doleful litany. 
“Why do you want to be an athlete, anyhow? Look at me. 
I don’t.” 

“Good reason why,’ 


’ 


’ returned the morose Frisbie. “ You 


have to wear those specs night and day. And besides your 
old man didn’t win his ‘F’ in three major sports. Mine did. 
Honest, Googly, I hate to go home. My governor is always 
showing me his picture when he was my age, with a great big 
‘F’ on his chest, and a footbail tucked under his arm and a 
grin on his face like a pleased porpoise. But he weighed 
180 pounds and wore a sixteen collar.” 

Googly made sympathetic cluck- 
ing noises, and prepared to absorb 
a few facts from his chemistry note- 
book. Frisbie-went on sadly: 

“I’m no good at anything. I’m 
too light for football, too slow for 
track, too butter-fingered for base- 
ball, too weak for crew, too short- 
winded for tennis. I’m too some- 
thing for everything. I’m a bloomin’ 
human zero. Sometimes I wish I’d 
never been born.” 


their rims of horn from his book, 

‘Aw, you poor filbert, you give 
me a couple of pains,” he said: “Any 
donkey can play football better than 
any man that ever lived. Any dog 
can jump higher; any seal can swim 
better. Any bull has a bigger neck 
than the whole darn first team put 
together. It isn’t the size of your 
collar that counts, old apricot, it’s what 
grows on top of it. Why, Friz, you’ve 
got a good head for science.” 

But Frisbie was not consoled. 

“Tt’s no use your talking like a 
screamin’ preacher,” he said. “My 
dad’s got his heart set on my winning 
my ‘F.’ He'll make my life miser- 
able if I don’t. I just got to do it, 
Googly, that’s all there is to it. This 
is my last year and my last chance. 
If I could get into the Amherst game, 
I'd die happy.” 

Googly closed his book with a snap. 

“Look here, you mud-turtle,”’ he 
said. “Listen to me. I’ve been 
getting an earache from you yowling 
around here like this ever since term 
started. I’ve doped out what’s wrong 
with your system. Do you want to 
know why you won’t make an athlete?” 

“Why?” demanded Frisbie. 

“Because you’re like a howlin’ hen in a field full of grass- 
hoppers.” 

“How come?” 

“The old hen is hungry,” explained Googly, “and she spies 
a fat hopper and she goes for him. Just as she’s about to 
gobble him, bingo! another grasshopper jumps up. The old 
hen forgets Grasshopper Number One, and makes a dive 
for Grasshopper Number Two. She’s just about got him 
when, bingo! up jumps another grasshopper, and she goes for 
him, and so she goes on till she’s dizzy and finally she starves 
to death in the midst of plenty.” 

“T don’t see—” began Frisbie. 

“Lack of concentration, old quince, lack of concentration. 
That’s your trouble. You try for everything that comes along. 
And do you stick? You know weepin’ well you don’t.” 

“ Aw, save that stuff for chapel,” said Frisbie. But never- 
theless he was thinking. 

“You wanted to know,” Googly said in an aggrieved voice, 
“and I’m telling you.” He wrinkled his owlish brow a mc- 
ment, and said, suddenly, ‘‘ Your father’s a lawyer, isn’t he?” 

“Yep,” replied Frisbie. 

“What kind?” 

“Oh, he’s a sea-going lawyer; he specializes in cases about 
steamship companies and that sort of thing.” 


(006LY raised his pop eyes with 
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“Exactly,” cried Googly triumphantly. “And my dad 
is a doctor who specializes in noses. Doesn’t do a yelpin’ 
other thing. Just noses. Come to him with a bum ear and 
he won’t look at it. ‘I’m a nose specialist,’ he’ll say, very 
haughtily. He doesn’t know an ear froma hole in the ground. 
But he knows noses. People come to him from all over the 
world and he soaks ’em whacking big fees. Why? Because 
he’s the one baby that knows noses inside out. Do you get 
my drift or shall I snow again?” 

“T think I see what you’re driving at,” Frisbie an- 
swered slowly. “You think I ought to specialize in one 
thing.” 

Googly Bradlee grinned. 

“Doesn’t take you city chaps long to catch onto things,” 
he drawled, in a very poor attempt at rural dialect. 

“‘But what shall I specialize in?” queried Frisbie. 

“Say,” demanded Googly, “do I have to do all your bean 
work for you? Specialize in tiddly-winks or beagling for all 
I care. I’ve got these chemistry experiments to pump 


into me.” 


The amazed bleachers sow 


HE next afternoon Frisbie Keeler III emerged from the 

Soda Shop and made his way slowly down toward the foot- 
ball field to watch the first eleven practice. He had just 
completed a part of his daily training regimen calculated to 
increase the poundage of a spider and put a seventeen-inch 
neck on a beetle. It consisted of drinking two large chocolate 
milk shakes with an egg in each, three sizzling doughnuts, 
a couple of frankfurter sandwiches, and a banana. As he 
strolled toward the athletic field he nibbled the nude end of 
the banana. 

On his way he passed Ye Olde Foxcroft Foto Shoppe. His 
roving eye was struck by the array of brilliant crimson Fox 
croft banners, gleaming college seals and colored prints of 
ponderous football gladiators, not one of whom had a chest 
less than forty inches or a neck less than’seventeen. It 
was these girthy warriors who drew his eye. It occurred to 
him that the room he occupied with Googly was deficient of 
such ornaments. It would be an inspiration to have on his 
walls one of those heroic pictures. He stood with his snub 
nose close to the window trying to decide whether to buy 
“Five Yards to Go,” or “Downed in His Tracks,” when his 
eye fell on a small printed wall card all but buried by the foot- 
ball prints. He read it once. He scratched his sorrel head 
He read the card again. The words fascinated him. 

IF A MAN CAN WRITE A BETTER POEM, PREACH 
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A BETTER SERMON OR BUILD A BETTER MOUSE- 
TRAP, THOUGH HE BUILD HIS HOUSE IN THE 
DEPTHS OF THE WOODS, THE WORLD WILL MAKE 
A BEATEN PATH TO HIS DOOR. 

Just what Googly had said! Frisbie went briskly into the 
shop and bought the wall-card. Going down to the field 
he read it a third time. “A better mouse-trap,” he repeated 
to himself. 


Then he arrived at the field and all his attention was ab- 


sorbed by those superior and fortune-favored young men of 
Foxcroft whom nature had endowed with sixteen-inch necks. 
He watched with worshipping eye the seventeen-inch neck of 
Captain Barron, torpedoing through the scrambled scrubs. 
He watched with hardly less interest the arrow-like flights of 
$peedy Dixon whose collar was only size fifteen but whose 
steel-spring legs made up for that. 

As Frisbie watched the mad melee he felt numb and weak; 
those fierce tackles that smacked the man to earth on the hard 
October turf would crack him, he knew full well, like an egg. 
Those savage scrimmages would twist his meager neck as if 
he were acanary. And this was only practice! 

The first team was making an excursion down the field to- 
ward the scrubs’ goal. But on the twenty-yard line the scrubs 
stiffened. Captain Barron strove twice to project his forty- 
inch chest and seventeen-inch neck through center but the 
stubborn scrubs rose on their hind legs and dumped him down, 
chest, neck and all, with a gain of but three-quarters of an 
inch. Speedy Dixon essayed a sudden sally around right 
end but a scrub halfback nipped in and lassooed the flying 
limbs in a clutch that laid Dixon low with a loss of four yards. 


pr wnve: heard a grunt of disgust escape from the deep 
chest of Coach Hite. Dixon dropped back to try for a 
field goal. The ball was snapped to him perfectly, the first 





the small figure in red bring his toe sharply against the pigskin 


team line held off the scrubs, and the quarterback had all the 
time in the world for an unhurried drop-kick. One of his steel- 
spring legs shot out—and the ball popped feebly up into the 
air ten feet and came down exactly where it had started from. 
Six gleeful scrubs fell on it at once. 

Frisbie couldn’t tell whether the sound that issued from 
Coach Hite was a groan or an oath; it partook of the nature 
of both; it was an inarticulate bellow of displeasure. 

“Try that play again,” growled the coach. 

They tried it again. This time Dixon’s attempted drop- 
kick dribbled weakly along the gridiron. 

“Terrible,” roared the coach. “Try it again.” 

The third try from the toe of Dixon missed the posts by 
forty feet. 

Frisbie was near enough to see the jaw muscles of the big 
coach tighten and to hear him mutter, “no punch, no punch.” 

When the coach called Captain Barron to his side a moment 
later, Frisbie eavesdropped. It wasn’t exactly eavesdropping 
for the coach’s remarks were made with warmth and vigor 
and in the accents of the zoo at lunch time. 

“It’s hopeless, Tom,” the coach said. “I can’t teach 
Dixon to drop-kick and I’ve worked with him two years now. 
Last year Goodhue’s two field goals beat Amherst for us; this 
year we haven’t any Goodhue. There isn’t one of those stuffed 
dubs out there who could kick a goal once out of fifty tries.” 
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““We won’t need field goals to win this year,” said Captain 
Barron, but his face belied him; he was obvioysly trying to 
encourage himself. 

Coach Hite snorted. 

“You won’t, hey?” he cried. ‘Why, even the scrubs can 
stand you on your ear when you get in scoring distance. And 
remember, that Amherst line is concrete this year. If we 
don’t score by the air, we can kiss our chances good-bye. 
Isn’t there anybody in this whole screechin’ brain-factory 
who can drop-kick?” 

“Dixon’s the best there is,” answered the captain, glumly. 

“Oh, Lord,” groaned the coach. 

They moved out of ear-shot; the captain’s seventeen inches 
of neck supported a worried face. 


RISBIE took the wall-card from his pocket and read it 
again. He sat bolt upright on the bleachers. His hand went 
sharply to his head as if to prevent the idea from escaping. 

He had found his mouse-trap. 

Googly was astounded, that night, at his room-mate’s 
sudden feverish interest in physics. Although Frisbie 
had a natural aptitude for science, his brain usually was too 
full of forward-passes or in-shoots to allow more than a decent 
minimum of attention to the law of gravitation, the binomial 
theorem and such like things. Frisbie sat up late, covering 
sheets of paper with strange"diagrams which seemed to con- 
sist largely of dotted parabolas. 

Once he looked up. 

“Say, Googly, how does Barron get such distance with 
his punts?” he demanded. 

“Why, he spirals them, of course,” was the reply. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Frisbie. “Why couldn’t 
a drop-kick be spiralled?” 

“Aw, don’t be foolish,” jeered Googly. ‘Whoever heard 

of a spiralled drop-kick?” 

At six next morning, Googly was 
awakened by a clumping sound in 
their mutual study. 

“Whozat?” he called, sleepily. 

“Tt’s me. Friz.” 

“What do you mean by getting up 
this early,” demanded Googly. 
“Have you lost your small amount of 
reason? Is the place on fire?” 

“No. I’m going out for a walk.” 
“What? At six A.M.? In foot- 
ball shoes?” fired Googly, protruding 
his head from his chamber. “ What’s 
the idea?” 

“Because they’re so stylish look- 
ing,” answered Frisbie, and banged 
out of the room. 

Each morning thereafter the same 
phenomenon occurred. Frisbie who 
ordinarily clung to his bed like a dor- 
mouse till the last possible second, 
and was only torn from the sheets in 
time to arrive panting at a nine o’clock 
class, now rose just as the grey Fall 
dawn came to the campus, and he 
disappeared on some _ mysterious 
errand. 

Googly, finding his _room-mate 
mum when he questioned him, gave 
it up. He was relieved that Frisbie 
had permitted his athletic fever to 

. abate, and no longer lamented his 

shortcomings and his insufficient neck. 
October and most of November 
passed. 

2 The big day of the college year, 
the day of the game with Amherst, did 
not find the partisans of Foxcroft in 

a rosy frame of mind. The record of their team was not im- 

pressive—a tie with Trinity, a fluke victory over Bates, a 

defeat by Holy Cross, victories by small scores over small 

opponents who in normal years were snowed under with a 

blizzard of touchdowns. Coach Hite had occasion to mutter, 

“no punch, no punch,” more than once as the season prog- 

ressed and his team drew near to the game of games, the 

only one that really counted, the annual duel with Amherst. 

To a man, Foxcroft was there; and so were its parents, its 
sisters and its sweethearts; crimson flowers and flags dotted 
the stands; the Foxcrofters boyed up their hopes with fre- 
quent cheers and the blaring of the college band. 

But what avails the most lusty cheering against a wall of 
concrete, and the Amherst line was concrete that November 
day? Gallantly, again and again, with the velocity of a whizz- 
bang and the ferocity of a typhoon, Captain Barron launched 
his muscular bulk into the stalwart Amherst forwards. They 
surged to meet him like a tidal wave of steel and relentlessly 
flung him back; now and again he seeped through for a gain 
of a few yards,. but not often. Time and again did Speedy 
Dixon dart like a startled hornet around the ends, only to be 
pounced on and slapped to the sward by a vigilant Amherst 
flanker. 

Twice, inch by weary inch, the Foxcroft advance plugged 
down the field and battered its way inside Amherst’s twenty- 
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five yard line. . There the Amherst line stopped it cold. Each 
time, on the last down, Speedy Dixon tried for an easy drop- 
kick directly in front of the goal. Each time the Foxcroft 
stands prayed silently and then burst into groans while the 
Amherst stands whooped and chortled, for Dixon’s kicks 
trickled bootlessly along the turf—luckless, inexpert bungles. 

But if Amherst’s line was man-tight, or nearly so, the crim- 
son-jerseyed defenders of the Foxcroft goal were equally im- 
pregnable. Ambherst’s attack crumpled against the red wall; 
the Foxcroft line did not even sag when the Amherst backs 
crashed into it and tried like desperate giant moles to burrow 
through. 

In the third quarter it looked as if the game would end in 
a scoreless tie. As the last quarter opened, Foxcroft tried 
furiously to score. But the breaks went against the men in 
crimson. An intercepted forward pass, a blocked punt, and 
Foxcroft stood deep in its own territory, perilously near its 
own goal line. The signal for a play was barked out. On the 
soggy turf there was a slipping and a fumbling, a whirlpoel of 
wild arms and legs, and then delirious yells from the Amherst 
stands as a cluster of Amherst players were seen to have pin- 
ioned a crimson Foxcroftite with the ball behind his own goal 
line. It wasa safety. Two points! 

Two little points! But the dazed Foxcroft stands knew that 
it might as well be two hundred. But five minutes remained 
before the final whistle and even to the most sanguine it was 
clear that Foxcroft did not have the punch to win. 

Five minutes to play! Worn and weary though they were 
by the battle, the Foxcroft players rallied around their cap- 
tain in one last frantic drive. The hard-pounded Amherst 
line weakened just a little. Tom Barron plunged through for 
ten yards. Speedy Dixon almost redeemed himself for his 
puny drop-kicks by a slashing thrust around end that added 
twenty more. A forward pass, favored by the gods of the 
gridiron, landed in the tentacles of a Foxcroft player on Am- 
herst’s forty-yard line. Three minutes to play. 

Barron tried once more to burst through but a mammoth 
Amherst tackle smeared him to earth without gain. Dixon 
hoarsely snapped the signal for a trick play, a triple pass saved 
for such an emergency. For a heart-stopping second it looked 
as if it were going to succeed, but a husky Amherst end ripped 
through the interference and downed the Foxcroft runner 
with a gain of but three yards. Two minutes to play. 

The Foxcroft backs crouched low. Speedy Dixon, nervously 
cool, signalled for a quarterback run around right end. Like a 
dart from a cross-bow, he shot from his position, the ball 
hugged to him. A shrill cry went up from the Foxcroft stands 
as Speedy circled wide; the Amherst end dove at the flying 
crimson legs and missed. Speedy was a yard from the side- 
lines and thirty-eight yards from the goal. He seemed to 
have a clear field. But the triumphant note éxpired with a 
gasp in ten thousand Foxcroft throats; an Amherst back, ris- 
ing, like a genii from nowhere, hurled himself at the lithe 
crimson quarterback. Down went Speedy, almost out of 
bounds, and down came the Amherst team on top of him. 
Iie did not get up again. 


IME was called, with one minute to play and the ball on 

Amherst’s thirty-seven yard line. Players clustered round 
the prostrate Speedy; he gulped water; then he was helped to 
his feet and escorted limping to the side-lines, with tears rolling 
down his mud-stained cheeks; he had done his best but it 
was not good enough. 

Coach Hite, squatting by the side-lines, bit his lip till it 
bled. Someone plucked at his shoulder. He looked up querul- 
ously and saw a small figure in a very old jersey and canvass 
football pants some four sizes too large for him. 

(Concluded on page 53) 





It was Captain Barron who bore him to the side-lines 
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But the Mexican was no quitler 





PART I 


= OU git on your horse and vamoose pronto. We 
don’t want yuh hangin’ around here; sabe?” 
The speaker was a tall, thin, dark-featured man, 
slightly round-shouldered. He was coarsely dressed 
and unkempt, as though he had but recently got out of bed, 
and he struck the pickets of the sagging gate, as though to 
emphasize his declaration. 

He placed his other hand on the shoulder of a little, calico- 
clad girl, of about seven, who looked up wonderingly at him 

“ Aw-w-w right,” drawled Dobie Dixon slowly; “I reckon 
I can do that, too, Mister Langdon ” 

Dobie Dixon was a tall, lanky youngster of fifteen, awkward 
of hand and foot, colorless of hair, colorless of garb, but with 
a pair of keen gray eyes in his thin face 

He had not been nicknamed Dobie. His mother had died 
shortly after his birth, and old Dan Dixon, a revenue officer, 
in lieu of a better name, had considered the color of the baby’s 
hair and named him Adobe Dixon. This had been shortened 
to Dobie, and the name fitted him well. 

A month before the beginning of this tale, old Dan Dixon 
had been killed in attempting to stop an automobile load of 
contraband goods from crossing the border. 

It had been a case of deliberate murder. The driver of the 
huge machine, traveling at a great rate of speed, ignored the 
partly blocked soad in his mad rush to escape detection, 
deliberately ran down old Dan and killed him instantly. 

And in a hail of lead from the other officers the murderer, 
with his load of contraband, had roared away into the night— 
to safety. 

Old Dan had been one of the best of the border officers, and 
his one ambition had been to have Dobie follow in his foot- 
steps. But the wise ones shook their heads. Dobie was a 
dreamer. Old Dan had taught him how to trail, to shoot 
straight with a rifle and revolver, and Dobie knew every inch 
of those boulder-strewn, mesquite-covered hills; but Dobie did 
not seem to have the slightest ambition to be a border guard. 

He still lived in the little half-adobe shack about two 
miles from the border; doing his own cooking, mending and 
washing. Dobie had little need of money. Odd jobs gave 
him enough for his immediate needs. He seemed to care for 
no one, except little Jane Langdon. 

And now her father had ordered him to keep away from her. 
He swung listlessly into his saddle and picked up his reins. 


The buckskin pony, evil of eye, snapped back viciously at 
Dobie’s spurred boot, but the boy gave it no heed. 

“And yuh can keep away, too,” added Langdon. 

Dobie’s impassive face did not change, as he ignored the 
man and spoke down to the little, curly-haired girl. 

“Good-by, Jane.” 

“Goo’-by, Dobie. 

“Yeah—mebbe.” 

“Thasso?”’ The man angered quickly. 
what I said, Dixon?”’ 

“Huh!” Dobie grunted softly and grinned at Langdon. 
Then he waved at Jane as he rode slowly away down the dusty 
road, heading toward the Cottonwood grades, where the shack 
headquarters of the border officers were sprawled in a group of 
sun-dried trees. 


Come thee me again.” 


“Didn’t yuh hear 


OBIE was in no hurry. Every few days he rode to 

headquarters to see Bill Steen, old Jim Cleveland and 
“Baldy” Hale. They had been with his father for years 
and treated Dobie as a man and an equal. 

These were all man-hunters. They were hard-bitted, cal- 
loused, merciless in their calling, but at heart they were still 
kids. Dobie was one of them. He was no younger nor older 
than they. The hard life of the border makes men out of boys. 

As Dobie rode along through the dust he scanned the hills 
closely. To the north, as far as eye could see, there were 
nothing but hills, boulders and mesquite. Southward stretched 
the same hills into Old Mexico, the land of great unrest. 
Suddenly Dobie drew up his horse and peered closely at the 
hills north of the road. 

A mile or more away, high on the point of a hill, a tiny 
streamer of smoke. It was so tiny that the unpracticed eye 
would have failed to see it, or, at a glance, it might have been 
mistaken for a yucca stalk and blossom. 

Then it disappeared. Dobie rubbed his nose, but did not 
take his eyes off that spot. It came again—faded quickly. 
And it did not come the third time. Dobie marked the spot 
and rode on. 

He knew it was a smoke signal, but he had no idea whom it 
was for nor what it meant. 

“Smugglers,” he reflected, and his gray eyes hardened as 
he thought of his father They had been pals He glanced 
back at the hills, but there were no more signals 

“Get him some day,” Dobie told his buckskin pony 
never gave him a chance, and some day they’ll pay.” 


“They 
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HE RODE up to headquarters. Bill Steen was working 
over their rusty, rattling old flivver, while the other two 
sat in the shade and gave him valuable advice. 

“Lo, Dobie,” greeted Baldy Hale, “git down and rest yore 
hoofs. How’s everythin’?” : 

Dobie dismounted, tied his pony to the rickety porch and 
sat down with them. 

“Bill took the innards out of the rattler and he’s got two 
pieces left over,’’ stated Jim Cleveland. “Betcha them two 
was put in t’ rattle. Leave ’em out, Bill.”’ 

“I reckon I gotta,” said Bill seriously. 
a danged piece of machinery.” 

He came over and sat down in the shade, wiping his hands 
on a piece of burlap. 

“Whatcha know, Dobe?” 

““Not much, Bill. Seen a smoke signal in that high point 
on the east side of Calamity Cafion a while ago.”’ 

“Thasso? Smoke signal, Dobie?” 

Dobie nodded quickly. ‘“*Saw two puffs of it. 
many there was before I seen it.”’ 

Baldy snorted audibly. 

“When they start Injun signalin’, what chance have we got, 
I'd like t’ know?” 

“Kinda helpless,” admitted Bill slowly. ‘“They’ve got 
all the best of it. Thirty miles of border and three men to 
watch it. Why, it would take one man for every twenty feet 
of that line to stop all smugglin’.”’ 

“You ain’t tryin’ to tell us any news, are yuh, Willyum?” 
queried Baldy. . “If yuh are, it ain’t somethin’ that’s goin’ 
to surprise me a heap.” 

“T got run off Langdon’s place,’’ volunteered Dobie. 

“Run off?” Bill straightened up quickly. ‘“‘How’s that?” 

“T just stopped to give the little girl an orange,”’ said Dobie, 
“and Langdon comes out and tells me to herd myself away 
pronto. I dunno what's the matter with him.” 

“Huh!” Baldy fairly exploded. ‘Never did like that 
Langdon. I'll betcha he’s mixed up with smugglers. Never 
does any work. [I allus feels sorry for his wife.” 

“She ain’t very strong lookin’,’”’ admitted Dobie. “I 
wasn’t doin’ nothin’ but givin’ little Jane an orange, when out 
he comes and hops all over me. Tells me to sift out of there. 
I sifted.” 

Bill Steen laughed. 
and if he wants to be ornery—— 

“‘He can go ahead and be ornery, eh?” grinned Dobie. 


‘I never did like 


Dunno how 


“Well, it’s his baby and his house, 


” 
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“Baldy cooked a pot of beans, 
Dobie,” informed Jim Cleveland. 
“He’s goin’ to make a flock of 
biscuits, too.” 

““M’ insides clamor for food,” 
grinned. Dobie, “and Baldy sure 
can mingle a wicked old bean. 
How soon do we put on the nose- 
bag, Baldy?” 

“Soon as I make the biscuits,” 
grinned Baldy, getting to his 
feet. “ You fellers fix the flivver 
while I make ’em. Let Dobie fix 
it, Bill. He’s a mechanic.” 

“You only got two pieces 
over?” queried Dobie. i naag sea 

“Yeah,” nodded! Bill. “Two 
pieces too many.” 

“Better let her go as she lies,” 
grinned Dobie. ‘I took a wheel- 
barrow to pieces once and had 
six parts left over.” 


That little hunchback 
Mexican brought us 
this message 


H IGH up on the point of the hill, where Dobie had seen the 

signal fire, sata man. The fire was now only a pile of 

cold ashes, which had been scuffed out with a heavy shoe sole. 

The man was evil of face. He was fairly well dressed in 

a dark suit of clothes, silk shirt, black sombrero and laced 

boots. Around his waist, under his coat, was a belt of car- 
tridges and a holstered revolver. 

He had seen Dobie Dalton stop and look toward the signal. 
To this man it was a tiny figure of a man and horse, far down 
there on the yellow ribbon of dusty road. He had unslung 
a pair of binoculars, which hung in a case across his shoulder, 
but they had only shown a man on a buckskin pony, jogging 
along through the dust. 

A half-hour later Sam Langdon broke through the screen 
of mesquite and faced this man. It had been a hard climb 
and Langdon was out of breath. He sat down on a boulder 
and rested a few moments before the other man said: 

“T was wonderin’ if you saw the smoke, Langdon.” 

“Yeah, I seen it, Carver. Whew! That’s some climb!” 

“Didn’t want to come any closer. I suppose these hills 
are full of officers now, eh?” ; 

Langdon shook his head. “No. They never increased 
the force. Same old three.” 

“That’s good.” Carver laughed softly. 

“This is a big deal, Langdon, big deal.” 

“Yeah?” Langdon looked up intently. 

“Biggest cargo of the year, Langdon. To-morrow night 
we’re runnin’ enough drugs to supply all the drug stores in the 
Southwest. Gonzales has it all packed in Verdugo, and you’re 
the little person who is goin’ to slide it across for us.” 

Langdon frowned. “Drugs, eh? Morphine, coke and all 
that kinda stuff, Carver?” 

“Y’ betcha. And a lot of it, too.” 

Langdon shook his head slowly. “Carver, I don’t mind 
runnin’ booze and Chinamen, but I balk at drugs. It’s 
a dirty game, don’t cha know it?” 

Carverlaughed mockingly. “Scared, Langdon? Gittin’ yaller, 
eh? What do you care—as long as you'get your cut out of it? 
It’s a cinch to put it over—a cinch for you, I mean. You know 
every trail, every kink in the line. You’re the only man in this 
country that can make a new trail and cover it up behind you.” 


ANGDON stared gloomily across the hills. It was true 

that he was an adept at covering a trail, and no man could 

follow him. While the officers watched the regular trails, 
Langdon made a new one and covered it up. 
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“There’s a couple of thousand in cold cash for yuh,” said 
Carver. “Two thousand dollars, Langdon. That’s a lot 
of money.” 

Langdon got to his feet and hooked his thumbs over the 
waist-band of his pants. 

“Carver, I don’t like this stuff. Booze is bad enough, but— 
T’d as soon see anyone play with a rattlesnake as to fool with 
drugs.” : 

“You don’t have to take ’em,” reminded Carver. “Why 
should you worry about who uses ’em?” 

“T would, though. I’d dream at night about the—” 
Langdon shook his head slowly. ‘No, I can’t do it, Carver.” 

“You won’t be asked to make 
some easy money again. We don’t 
have much use for quitters, Lang- 
don.” 

Langdon shrugged his shoulders. He 
knew that it meant an open break 
with Doc Carver and Gonzales, but he 
was firm in his intentions not to smuggle 
drugs. 

“Tt’ll put you in bad,” said Carver 
slowly. ‘We can cause you a lot of 
trouble. A tip to the right parties, 
eh?” Carver laughed meaningly. 

“You’ d frame me?” Langdon’s voice 
grew hoarse. “After all I’ve done for 
you, you’d frame me?” 

“You've still got a little sense—just 
a little, Langdon. You better stick with 
us—and be safe.” 

“Suppose I beat you to your little 
game, Carver? What would my tip do 
to you right now?” 

“Yeah?” Carver’s lip curled slightly 
away from his clenched teeth. ‘“You’d 
never try a thing like that.” 

“T didn’t think that you and Gonzales 
would think of doing it to me either, 
Carver.” 

“No. Is that so?” Carver’s lips 
tightened, but he could see that his 
attitude was only making Langdon 
more firm; so he laughed softly and 
shook his head. 

“Now, Langdon, let’s be friends. 


4 ) We’re flyin’ at each other like a pair 
of Mexican game cocks, and all over 
23 nothing. You'll bring that cargo across 


to-morrow night, collect your two 
thousand dollars and be glad that you showed good sense.” 
Langdon shook his head. ‘No, I won’t do it. I hate the 
stuff, Carver. I’ve seen what it will do, and God knows I 
don’t want it on my conscience. No, I won’t do it, and what 
is more,” he leaned forward and his lips shut into a thin line 
after each word, 
gi ee Soe see a eee ee 
Gighedy ... . iat... s+ BD s.6 s MEM Ben 
across!” 


CARVER took a half-step backward and his hand flirted 
away his coat, as he reached for his gun, but he found his 
eyes looking into the muzzle of Langdon’s gun, which had 
seemed to appear out of thin air. 

“Drop it on the ground!” snapped Langdon, and Carver 
reluctantly dropped his gun into the dirt. 

Langdon picked up the gun and threw it far away into 
the mesquite thicket. 

“T hate to do this, Carver, but it had to be. What I 
said just now, I mean to do. I’ve played square with 
you in things that didn’t mean much, 
but this cargo means too much to the 
whole world, and I'll stop it if I can. 
And you know what I can do.” 

And Carver did know that Langdon 
could cause them a lot of trouble, 
but he would not admit it. 

Carver shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, you’ve got the drop on me, 
Langdon, and I suppose we’ve got to 
agree that you are not going to run 
that cargo. As far as you hindering 
us—we'll see.” 

“You know I’ve always done my 
best,” replied Langdon evenly. “I’ve 
used my own home as a cache for stuff 
because you asked me to doit. I sent 
old Dan Dixon’s boy away to-day, 
because I was afraid he’d get too 
friendly and find out something.” 

“You don’t need to alibi yourself 
to me,” said Carver quickly. “That 
don’t interest me a bit. What are —_ << 
you going to dc now?” i 

“I’m going home. I’m sorry we had wa 
to bust up like this, Carver, but it had CS 
to come sooner or later. It’s a losing 
game and I want to be out of it.” 
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“Well, get out of it,” retorted Carver, “but let us alone. 
We can get along without yuh, Langdon.” 

“You try to bring that cargo of drugs across—” said Lang- 
don meaningly, and backed into the mesquite. 

For several minutes, Carver listened closely. There was 
no sound from the thicket. He climbed up on a boulder and 
scanned the country below him, but there was not even the 
rustle of a bush to show the passing of Langdon. 

But he knew that Langdon had gone as silently as a brush 
rabbit. Then he swore bitterly and began to search for his 
revolver. 


| WAS long past supper-time and Dobie was ready to start 
home. They had managed to find a place to put the two 
extra pieces into the mechanism of the flivver and the three 
officers were dressing to start on patrol. 

The world seemed flooded with a blue light from the moon; 
a light that changed the rough hills into a fairyland of mystic 
shape and shadow. ‘Dobie untied his horse and was preparing 
to mount, when a woman came in through the trees, panting 
as though from a long run. 

Dobie turned from his horse and met her in the light from 
the open doorway. It was Mrs. Langdon, a frail little woman 
in a cheap calico dress, bareheaded. Her face was white and 
she seemed on the verge of collapse. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Dobie. 

She panted for a moment, peering at Dobie, and then she 
turned and went in through the open doorway. Bill Steen 
met her at the door and Dobie came in behind her. Baldy 
was just putting on his coat, but he dropped it on a cot, and 
Jim Cleveland stopped pulling on his boots. 

““What’s gone wrong, ma’am?” asked Bill Steen. 

Mrs. Langdon seemed unable to speak for a moment. She 
fumbled nervously in the bosom of her dress and drew out 
a folded paper, which she clenched in her hand. 

“My baby!” Her voice was almost a scream. “They’ve 
taken my baby!” 

“Taken your baby?” grunted Bill Steen. ‘What do yuh 
mean, Mrs. Langdon?” 

Baldy carried a chair over to her, but she shoved it aside. 

“They stole my baby—my little Jane. Oh, don’t you 
understand?” 

“No, ma’am.” Bill shook his head. ‘We don’t sabe it. 
Who stole yore baby and why did they steal her?” 

“The smugglers stole her.” 

“Now wait a minute,” advised Bill. ‘“Yo’re all upset and 
out of breath, ma’am. Jist kinda calm down and see if it 
ain’t easier to tell us about it. There’s gotta be a reason for 
stealin’ yore baby.” 

“Yes, yes, there is a reason, but—” Mrs. Langdon shook 
her head, “I—I didn’t want to tell you——” 


[pu stepped in closer and put his hand on her arm. 
“Who stole Jane, Mrs. Langdon?” 

“Oh, I can’t give names. I’m afraid to tell it all, but I sup- 
pose it is all I can do. My husband does not know I came 
here.” 

“Now you go right ahead and talk about it,” advised Dobie. 
“Ain’t nobody goin’ to hurt yuh, ma’am.” 

“Tt was the smugglers,” she said slowly, trying to be calm. 
“They told my husband that he was to help them bring a big 
cargo of drugs across the line, but he refused to help run 
drugs. 

“They quarreled and it almost ended in a shooting scrape, 
but my husband still refused to help them, and he said he 
would do everything he could to stop them from bringing the 
stuff across. 

“That was about four o’clock to-day. At six o’clock little 
Jane was missing. We searched everywhere. Then that 
little hunchback Mexican who lives down on Camp Creek 
came to us and brought us this message, 
which he said was given to him to deliver.” 

She handed the paper to Bill Steen and 
the rest of the men crowded around to read: 

“The little girl is 
safe. enough now, 
but you will be 
sorry if anything in- 
terferes with that 
stuff to-morrow 
night. You know us 
well enough to know 
that we do not bluff.” 


It was written in 
a poor scrawl with 
a soft lead pencil 
and was unsigned. 
Bill Steen handed it 
back to her. 

“VYore husband 
helped these men be- 
fore?” he asked. 

Mrs. Langdon 
nodded. “Yes, he 
was a smuggler.” 


(Continued on page 
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William Wells 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


OUNG LEE MATTHEWS looked at his father as 

“Long Bill” Jackson, owner of a ten-team “Bull 

outfit” wagon train, ceased speaking. 

“Better let the kid come along, Tom,” the freighter 
had said. ‘“We’re loading out at Rawlins for the White 
River Agency and I need a night herder—it’ll give Lee a 
chance to see some new country.” 

Matthews looked at the stalwart seventeen-year-old boy, 
bronzed by the sun and inured to danger and hardship, for 
it was only three years since the Sioux war parties had ceased 
to harry the stockmen and settlers along the Platte, where the 
Matthews ranch lay, and Lee had won more than one desper- 
ate race with his scalp as the prize, or death or torture if he 
lost, and had shot from the loopholes of the bullet-pitted log 
ranch house at a ring of yelling, circling warriors, out of sight 
on the far side of their war ponies and shooting under the 
animals’ necks. 

“T was riding after the Comanches when I was a year 
younger,’’ he remarked, “and he’s not needed at the ranch now 
the spring round-up’s over—he can go if he likes.” 

“We'll roll in the morning, then, Lee,’”’ Jackson said. “I’ve 
a big freight contract—they’re going to build a post at the 
agency—and we’re moving up from Laramie; so I thought I'd 
drop over and make a call—haven’t seen you for a long time.”’ 

“There’s talk the Utes are getting restless, dancing a lot,” 
the elder Matthews said. ‘Know anything about it, Bill?” 

“That’s why the post is, being built—to hold ’em level,” 
Jackson told him. “There'll most likely troops get to the 
agency ahead of us from what I heard before I left Laramie— 
pass us on the road somewhere.”’ 


HE long wagon train—ten yoke of heavy oxen to a team, 
each string pulling three stout wagons coupled together 
and loaded with twelve or fifteen thousand pounds of freight— 
jolted slowly across a wide flat valley, the dust rising in stifling 
clouds, so that the drivers—bull whackers—trudging along- 
side the oxen could scarcely see the lead yoke, and all, men, 
oxen and wagons, were covered thick with the gray powder. 
On the outside’of each of the heavy canvas wagon covers, 
under a canvas flap to keep off rain and dust, and on the near 
side within reach of the driver, hung a loaded repeating rifle 
and a filled cartridge belt—the usual precaution in Indian 
country. Back of the train came thirty or more extra oxen, 
some footsore and shod with rawhide foot covers so that they 
could travel, others with yoke-galled necks to heal, the rest 
ready to take the place of any that had to be taken from the 
teams for these or other reasons. With them were a dozen or 
more saddle horses, all driven by a couple of extra men. 

Back of the train the valley was bordered by a high, rocky 
ridge, a few miles in the rear an advancing pillar of dust telling 
of the coming of the expected troops, and in front rode Jackson, 
Lee Matthews—whose duties as night herder were now light, 
the weary cattle being glad to lie quiet as soon as they had 
grazed their fill—and two of the scouts attached to the column 
of troops. A few miles ahead the valley was rimmed by roll 
on roll of grass-covered hills, spotted with clumps of the dwarf 
mountain scrub-oak and running up to the sky-line. 

“That’s Milk River Canyon,’’ said one of the scouts to 
Jackson, pointing to a gap in the hills, the left side an easy 
slope, the right a steep hillside, bare along the foot but having 
scattered juniper and pifion trees near the crest. “‘We go 
up it a ways, then turn into a draw at the left and follow it to 
the top of the divide—White River and the agency’s just on 
the other side.” 

“Yes,” remarked his companion, “and if I was the major 
I'd scout it mighty careful before I went over—we haven’t 
seen a Ute yet and it looks queer.”’ 

“T told him so, but he thinks there’s no danger, and these 
army officers like their own way,” the first answered. ‘“ You 
were asking about water,’ he went on, turning to Jackson. 
“The river turns to the left along the foot of the grass ridge— 
we'll strike it in a couple of miles.” 

“T’'ll camp as soon as we hit it,”’ Jackson told them, “and 
let the soldiers get ahead—if there’s any scrapping they can 
have the first crack at it, that being their business and me 
peaceful myself. Come on, Lee, let’s lope up and pick out 
a good place.” 

“With the troops camped close ahead there’s no use cor- 
raling to-night,’ Jackson told Lee as they came to the muddy 
stream winding in curves through the flat, clumps of willow 
brush lining the banks. “We'll just pull off the road far 
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enough to let their wagons 
by, and leave ours strung 
out in line—it’ll save time 
in the morning, and I want 
to be right behind ’em over 
the divide. ‘ You'll have it 
easy herding to-night,” he 
added. “Just turn the cattle into one of these 
horseshoe bends, build a fire in the neck and 
sleep—the grass is good and they won't 
tackle that boggy creek.” 


Y MID-AFTERNOON the string of wagons stood along- 

side the road, the line of chains and yokes stretching 
ahead of each, though in places a missing yoke showed where 
wild cattle being broken in had been turned out with the 
yoke still on, in order to save time catching them in the 
morning, all the stock except the herder’s horses grazing along 
the stream. 

At the lead wagon, which held the mess-kit and had been 
stopped close to water, the cook was busy, and the men of the 
train sat in groups in the shade of the wagons watching the 
soldiers file pass. 

First came the advance guard of half a dozen troopers under 
a grizzled sergeant, a quarter of a mile back the major in 
command, his orderly and bugler following, then a squadron— 
two troops—of cavalry, their pack-train of mules, the aparejos 
light, led by a white bell mare and followed by the squad of 
civilian packers, then the wagon train, each wagon drawn by 
six mules, the infantry escort of one company walking along- 
side, or riding on the wagons. 

A half mile ahead the troops went into camp, and that they 
were in front was a relief voiced by many of the men. 

“T’ve been freighting in Injun country for twenty years,” 
one of them remarked, “and to-night’s one of the times when 
I'll go to sleep expecting to wake up and find my hair on top 
of my head in the place where my hair ought to be.” 

“Huh,” another told him, “that’s all you know about 
Injuns—those soldiers’ll draw ’em just like molasses draws 
flies. There’s some of ’em now,” he added, and he pointed 
up the canyon to where a line of horsemen, a dozen or more, 
easily recognizable as Indians from their manner of riding 
and the gay colors of their costumes, came around the flank 
of a hill and rode down toward the troop camp. 

Jackson drew his field-glasses from the case slung over his 
shoulder. “Chiefs from their dress, and not in war paint,” 
he announced. ‘Come to find out what it all means, I reckon. 
After dinner I’m going to stroll up and see what they’re after.” 
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A mass of ; 
mounted Utes swept over the ridge, yelling the war-whoop 


When the meal was finished all the men of the bull train 
except the herders walked to the troop camp, Jackson eager to 
learn what he could as to possible danger from the Utes, Lee 
curious to get his first glimpse of the warriors of this noted tribe, 
deadly enemies of the plains Indiansand holding their mountain 
land against all efforts of their foes to capture it, the rest to ob- 
tain from the soldiers the latest news from the outside world. 

The chiefs sat in a semicircle on blankets placed for them 
in front of the major’s tent, he and his officers sitting on camp 
chairs in a group, the cased colors at their back. The in- 
terpreter, a wiry French halfbreed, gay in blanket coat, fur 
cap and embroidered buckshin shirt, leggins and moccasins, 
stood at the major’s right, and one of the Utes was on his 
feet addressing the officers, his talk, the larger part of which 
was in the universal sign language common to all the tribes, 
easily understood by Jackson, by Lee, who had been taught 
it by his father, and by the scouts standing near that they 
had joined, although they were so far away that they could 
not catch the spoken words. 

“They’re talking peace all right,’ Jackson remarked, 
“though whether they mean it is another question—these 
northern Utes always were bad, ever since they took Roubi- 
deau’s Fort down on the Uintah River in the old days, butch- 
ering every man and taking away the women.” 

“You're right they’re bad,” one of the scouts said. “I’m 
going to travel with a full belt and every pocket loaded with 
shells to-morrow—lI’ve a hunch I’ll need ’em.”’ 

The council now broke up. The Ute chiefs, having all made 
their protestations of friendship and good-will, received the 
like in return from the major, and presents to boot, mounted 
their horses—from the right side, as an Indian always mounts— 
and departed. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The major rose. 
“You see,” he said 
to his officers, in a 
tone evidently meant 
to carry to any listeners, and so spread the news, “they want 
no trouble, we have nothing to fear.’’ 

But the interpreter thought otherwise. ‘i am not so sure, 
me,” he said as he joined the scouts “Those Utes, they talk 
too much peace, maybe more than they mean.”’ 


T DAYLIGHT Lee drove in the herd, but as the yoking 
up progressed it was discovered that one of the yoked 
pairs of oxen was missing. Not to delay the train, a spare 
yoke was taken from a wagon, two of the extra cattle put in, 
and without waiting for breakfast the boy rode back to look 
them up, knowing that they could not be far, and that if the 
train pulled out before his return he could get a cold lunch 
from the mess-box. 

It took him some little time to find the truants, but at last 
he discovered them lying down among some willows, and 
drove them over a rise in the road to see the train pulling out. 
Knowing that it would be an easy matter to overtake the slow 
moving wagons, he stopped a moment to survey the scene, 
the yoke of oxen, scenting their fellows, keeping on. 

The bull train was some half mile 2.cad, and the same dis- 
tance in advance of the lead oxen the white tops of the troop 
wagons gleamed in the level rays of the sun, just rising over 
the hills at the boy’s back as they pulled into the road. 

Nearly a mile ahead of the wagons was the double line of 
the cavalry squadron, with only the usual advance guard and 
no flankers out, and a little in front six or seven scouts were 
just topping a low ridge dotted with scrub trees and brush that 
crossed the valley at right angles. 


In the clear air they were perfectly distinct to the boy’s sight, 


and he watched them disappear over the crest, gathering up 
his reins to start his horse as he did so, when he heard a rattle 
of shots from where the scouts had gone, and the next instant 
puffs of white smoke began to blossom all along the summit of 
the ridge. 

Lee could see the advance troopers scatter, the jets of smoke 
as they returned the fire from the saddle, then two horses were 
down, the rider of one crouched behind it firing rapidly, the 
other sprawled out motionless, and the men still mounted 
racing back toward the squadron. 

From behind the ridge a roar of rifle shots showed that the 
trapped scouts were selling their lives dearly, while as the ad- 
vance came back the cavalry opened out into line, dismounted, 
leaving every fourth man as horse holders, and running forward 

n skirmish order lay prone and opened fire on the concealed 
foe along the ridge, the bang of the carbines adding a deeper 
note to the sharp rattle of the Ute rifles. 

But the soldiers were in the open, the Utes well covered, and 
in a few minutes the latter had worked down on both flanks 
and the troopers were under a hot cross fire. Horses fell 
kicking, or tore from the holders to stampede, while the air 
grew thick with smoke and the rising dust spurting up from 
the hail of Ute bullets. Men dropped their carbines and lay 
still, or struggled to crawl back to the horses, so that in a short 
time a bugle sounded the retreat and some ran for their horses 
and joined in a wild race for the wagons, leaving behind 
a litter of blue clad figures, and a thin dismounted line that 
came back slowly, firing at the swarm of wild horsemen that 
poured from the cover, butchering the wounded and taking 
scalps. 


T THE first alarm the troop wagons had swung into 
corral, the infantrymen working frantically to make bar- 
ricades and to throw up shallow rifle pits. 

The attack was so sudden, so appalling, that the boy sat 
pdralyzed watching the rout, when his own danger was sud- 
denly brought home to him. At the first shots the bull team 
had stopped and he saw Jackson spur to the front, lifting his 
field glasses to watch the fight. As the troopers broke Jackson 
spun his horse and shouted to the lead driver to swing for a 
corral, but before the cattle had even straightened out the 
chains a mass of mounted Utes, stripped to breech clout and 
moccasins, brave in their war paint, swept over the ridge to 
the right of the wagons, lashing their horses and yelling the 
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war whoop as they came down on the doomed 
train. 

Lee saw Jackson swing from his horse, jerk his 
rifle from the scabbard and stand, firing ’so rapidly that the 
smoke spurted from the muzzle in a continuous stream, saw 
the trainmen leap for their rifles and the smoke jet from the 
wagons; but, though painted warriors went headlong, or 
horses rolled over and over, the rush was too savage to be 
stopped. 

The boy saw the long strings of cattle swing frantically to 
the left in an effort to escape the charging, yelling Utes, ‘until 
they cramped the wagons so sharply that they overturned, 
anchoring the bawling oxen fast. Then the Utes were among 
them and the scene was blotted out in smoke and dust, through 
which shot the flashes from the guns and echoed the shouts 
and whoops of the fighters. 

But a half dozen of the Utes had seen Lee and whirling their 
horses came at him, whooping exultantly and shooting as they 
charged. The boy drove in his right spur and spun his horse 
to the left, racing back down the road, hidden for a moment 
by the rise. 

Escape by riding was impossible, the horse he was on being 
slow and gentle, good only for night herding, and the ground 
clear of cover on both sides. The rocky ridge to his left 
seemed to offer the best refuge and he spurred his horse to- 
ward a cluster of rocks at its base, hoping to gain their shelter 
before the fleet war-ponies of the Utes overtook him. 

Then he heard the whine of a bullet, a spurt of dust shot 
up ahead, and followed a spatter of shots and savage yells as 
the warriors came over the rise and opened fire, the bullets 
kicking up dust in dozens of spots in front and on both sides. 
Luckily, none struck him, but while he was still a hundred 
yards from the rocks he felt his horse quiver from the shock of 
a bullet, and the boy had barely time to loosen his feet from 
the stirrups, jerk his rifle from the scabbard and Ifft himself 
with one hand on the saddle horn when the animal’s legs gave 
way and it fell, Lee coming clear and landing on his feet. 


E WHIRLED to face the Utes, but they were still nearly 
a quarter of a mile away, and a good runner is as fast 
as a horse for a short distance, so he turned his back and 
sprinted his best, to the accompaniment of an added outburst 
of yells and shooting. Panting, he reached the rocks, dodged 
behind the nearest, rested his rifle over it and taking a steady 
rest held on the leading Ute and pulled trigger, seeing the 
horse pitch headlong, the rider striking on his feet like a cat, 
then leaping behind the fallen animal for shelter, while the 
others wheeled off to both sides, not relishing coming on in the 
face of such marksmanship. 

As they dashed off Lee sent two shots at them, both missing, 
and though the Indian behind the fallen horse commenced 
shooting, the boy was perfectly safe behind his rock barrier 
and had time to consider his situation. ‘Three of the Utes had 
ridden to the left, with the evident intention of climbing the 
ridge out of rifle shot and coming on him from the rear, and 
the other two were sweeping in a wide circle to join them, the 
ground on that side affording the best cover for their pur- 
pose. 

If the one behind the horse could hold the boy from escaping 
up the hill their task would be easy, and understanding this 
he drove two bullets in quick succession at the horse, aiming 
at the upper line of the carcass and hoping to come close 
enough to the Indian’s head to teach him the wisdom of lying 
low, then left his cover and scrambled up the steep slope as 
quickly as he could toward a lone juniper a hundred yards 
above. 

That his two bullets had achieved their purpose was plain, 
for he was half way to the tree before a bullet striking at his 
side, followed by a yell and the sound of the report, showed 
that the Ute had discovered his escape. 

Spinning over and sitting up, Lee caught the Ute on his 
knees, having uncautiously risen to get a better aim, and, 
white always being better than red at long-distance shooting, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the warrior crumple down at 
his return shot. 

At this signal success the other Indians, who had just dis- 
mounted ready to scale the hill opened fire, but they had de- 
feated themselves by riding out of rifle shot and their bullets 
fell far short. Clapping his hand to his mouth the boy gave 


them the victory whoop of their enemies, the Sioux, and resumed ‘ 


his climb, certain that he could reach cover so far above the 







flat before the Utes could get back within shooting distance 
that they would not attempt to follow him. 

In this he was right, for before the Indians had come within 
range Lee was safe among the lower trees below the crest, 
with ample cover to gain the top. That the Utes considered 
joining in the plunder of the train, and the agreeable sport of 
shooting at the corraled troops, much pleasanter than any 
further attempt at taking his scalp, they soon made plain. 
Lashing the body of their dead comrade across a horse, and 
two of them riding double, they departed toward the dense 
cloud of smoke rising above some of the burning wagons. 


ROM where he was Lee could see the entire fvalley. The 

fight at the bull train was over, part of the wagons blazing, 
at others the Indians were dragging out the contents, feasting 
on sugar, dried meats and canned goods, some leaving to 
take part in the conflict still raging around the troop train, 
others racing from there for their share of the spoil. The oxen 
had been shot down in their yokes, and white figures, stripped 
of their clothing, sprawled on the trampled ground, showed the 
boy that of his companions not one still lived. 

The tops of the troop wagons appeared at intervals through 
the billowing smoke, the roar of the heavy rifles and carbines 
filling the air, while from a wide surrounding ring the con- 
cealed Indians fired from their cover. But that they kept at 
long range made it plain to the boy that the soldiers were 
holding their own, and knowing redskin nature as he did he 
began to hope that the defense would be made good and the 
Indians draw off either that night or the next and give him 
a chance to get in. Of his own safety he had little fear, on 
foot and well armed, near good cover, for the back of the ridge 
was covered with the thick scrub oak, and hunting him among 
it would be too dangerous for any of the Utes to undertake. 

He had been without food since the night before, and now 
needed water badly after his nerve racking fight and hard 
climb in the hot sun, so he crossed the ridge and striking the 
head of a draw followed it down, sure of finding water before 
long. The gully was thickly carpeted with grass, the oak 
brush meeting overhead until it seemed as if he followed a 
green tunnel, and before long he came to water oozing up 
among the grass roots and saw the ground thickly marked 
with hoofprints of deer. 

Scooping a hole with his knife he waited until it filled with 
the seeping water, and drank all that he could hold. Then, 
after resting, he turned off on one of the deer trails, and in 
ten minutes had shot a young buck lying in a little opening. 
Cutting a section of ribs from this, he went into thicker brush, 
being careful to leave as little trail as possible, built a dry wood 
fire, and in half an hour was full fed. Then, turning back 
toward the top of the ridge, he stopped in thick cover just 
under the crest and lay there until dusk, resting and dozing. 

He could still hear the firing in the valley, now dull and 
muffled, and knew that with every hour the chance of the 
Utes overpowering the soldiers grew less and less. 

As soon as darkness came he climbed to the top of the ridge. 
All the freight wagons were now ablaze, from some the flames 
shooting high, others smouldering, or glowing beds of coals, 
the glare revealing the painted figures of the Indians moving 
among them, or seated in groups, still feasting. The white 
tops of the troop wagons showed dimly, lighted now and then 
by the flare of a rifle shot, as some marksman drove a bullet 
at the flash of an Indian’s gun, but these were few, most of the 
Utes having drawn off for the night, and the food at the wagon 
train. 


pera a few moments Lee thought of trying to crawl through 
the Indian line and join the soldiers, but gave it up as too 
dangerous. Still, thinking that some of the warriors might 
try to hunt him out on the morrow he decided to follow down 
along the ridge for a couple of miles, cross the valley and hide 
among the brush on that side for the day, for any Indians 
that attempted to trail him would first climb the ridge where 
he could see them and so have plenty of warning. 

He had just reached the flat but was some distance from the 
road when he heard the sound of a running horse. Dropping 
flat, he could make out that it was coming along the road from 
up the valley, and the occasional click of metal on stone told 
that it was a shod animal. In a few moments he could see 
the dim form sweeping by, and knew that it was some courier 
that had broken through the Utes and was riding for help. 
At first he was tempted to call out, but knowing that the man 
was riding with every sense alert, expecting every instant to 
be fired on, he kept silent, feeling his own situation to be much 
the safer of the two. 

As the beat of the running hoofs died away he rose, crossed 
the road, waded the creek, and had nearly reached the brush 
when two mounted men loomed up not fifty yards ahead, and 
he could see others on both sides. He sank down slowly, cold 
chills running up and down his spine, expecting every second 
to feel the shock of a bullet, but the advancing riders had not 
seen him and came slowly on, one of the horses nearly stepping 
on him, then jumping suddenly to one side with a snort of 
alarm. 

In another instant the boy would have shot the rider, feeling 
certain that he could not escape Indian eyes, but the man 
spoke, “What you doin’, hoss,” he said in an unmistakable 
negro voice, “you do that again and I bust yo head.” 

(Concluded on page 49) 














LASH snorted, reared unexpectedly and whirled in 

the narrow trail so suddenly and with so little warning 

that Ranger Dick Brewster was caught unawares, and 

before he realized what was happening he experienced 
the sickening sensation of slipping and sliding on the smooth 
leather of the saddle, his feet free of the stirrups. Frantically 
he clutched at the reins and at Flash’s mane, but his fingers 
missed their mark and he fell with a thud and a grunt and rolled 
headlong down the mountainside until some friendly under- 
brush stopped his fall. And Flash meanwhile tore madly down 
the trail back toward the ranger’s cabin, stirrups flapping 
wildly and pounding against his ribs, adding to the panic that 
obsessed the thoroughly frightened horse. 

“For the love of Pete, what happened to him!” exclaimed 
Dick as he climbed to his feet and untangled himself from the 
underbrush. “Acted like—huh, I thought so. That old 
grizzly again.” 

Dick heard the crashing of underbrush and a mad scramble 
on the mountainside above the trail and an instant later in an 
open space between the trees he saw the tawny lumbering form 
of a big silver-tip go ambling up the mountain. 

“Blast that bear! That’s the second time he’s scared Flash 
almost to death. I’ve got to run that customer out of this 
district or he’ll have my horse so plumb scared to death he 
won’t leave the cabin any more. Now IJ suppose I’ve got to 
hoof it two miles back to the shack and administer some sooth- 
ing syrup to Flash before I'll be able to get him started back 
up toward Granger’s. And I did want to get that dynamite 
and be back in time to use it this afternoon.” 

And not contemplating the hike back to his cabin with any 
degree of enthusiasm, Dick climbed back onto the trail and 
started off in the direction the panic-stricken horse had taken. 
And he walked with real alacrity despite the suggestion of 
bowedness about his legs which marked him as a horseman 
more than a hiker. 
























Ranger Dick Brewster 
rolled headlong down 


the mountainside 





Part of Dick’s job was that of straightening out the trail 
from Fortune Valley up to the top of the mountain. Built 
hastily, the trail had been shoved through the forest along 
the line of least resistance and the result was that at one 
point instead of blasting out a huge boulder and overhang of 
rocks the trail dipped down and skirted the base of the big 
boulder and made a very dangerous right of way, for at almost 
any time the boulder might give way and wipe out a portion 
of the trail, and then too the drop over the side of the trail at 


the base of the cliff was anything but safe and a pack animal . 


losing his footing there might go crashing down the mountain 
to fetch up with broken neck or back several hundred feet 
down the mountainside. 

Dick had contemplated this spot in the trail for a long time. 
His training at the Forestry School had included a liberal edu- 
cation in trail building and his experienced eye told him that 
the condition as it existed was far from desirable or satisfactory. 

“Got to do something with that,” he cogitated several times 
as he looked the boulder over and examined the vicinity for a 
better way to build the trail. But his conclusions always were 
that the only thing he could do was to get dynamite and blast 
the boulder out of the mountainside and widen the trail there, 
so that there would be no danger of a horse going over the side. 


ND it was to get the dynamite that Dick had started when 
Flash took fright at the scent and sight of the silver-tip 

and so unceremoniously unseated Dick before he dashed wildly 
back to the ranger’s cabin on Table Mountain. Dick had not 


included dynamite in the last itemized list of supplies that he 
had caked up from headquarters at Willowville, much to his 
own disgust when he discovered that he had overlooked the 
itém. 

Granger was an old hard-rock man, now a prospector who 
was sinking a shaft into the mountainside up at the end of 
Fortune Valley. 


Dick had heard the rumbling grumble of his 


blasts almost daily since he 
had been on Table Moun- 
tain and twice he had met 
Granger on the trail and 
talked with him. Dick 
knew that the old man must 
have a big supply up there 
to be doing as much blast- 
ing as he was apparently 
doing and that he would 
probably be glad enough 
to let him have a few 
sticks, especially when he 
knew that they would be 
used to improve the trail 
which both used to reach 
the settlements. 

He found Flash, still 
breathing heavily and look- 
ing wild-eyed, just outside 
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the door of the log stable that Holcomb has constructed up 
on a shoulder of Table Mountain. Like all men accustomed 
to horses Dick began to talk to the animal as he came up 
into the clearing. 

“Aren’t you the darned old fool hoss for letting a pesky griz- 
zly scare the tar out of you,” he said to the horse; and Flash, as 
if he understood that he was being ridiculed for his fright at 
seeing the bear, hung his head and dropped his ears. “That’s 
right,” went on Dick, “you better be ashamed of yourself. 
Here you’ve made me lose a couple of hours and walk a couple 
of miles just because you are an old fool hoss. Come here, sir.” 

The animal came over to Dick and nuzzled him softly and 
Dick instead of scolding him any more petted his shiny 
muzzle and gathering the reins swung into the saddle. 

“Go along now, and if we meet any silver-tips again you 
walk proper like or I'll give you a lesson in how a nice hoss 
should behave when a gentleman is riding him.” 

Flash displayed signs of nervousness all along the trail and 
when he reached the point where they had encountered the 
bear he snorted and stamped and reared slightly until Dick, 
with encouraging words, urged him past the point and on up 
the trail. 

But after that, with the lingering scent of the grizzly put 
behind them, Flash quieted down and finally by the time they 
had worked their way into the valley and well up toward 
Granger’s cabin he was quite normal again. 

Grizzled old Les Granger, with smoking frying pan in hand, 
came to the doorway of his cabin as he heard the rattle of 
horse’s hoofs on the loose rock of the trail. 


“Wall, ef it hain’t t? Ranger. Howdy, Mr. Brewster. Grub 
time almost. Yo’ done timed yore visit jest right. Swing 


down an’ set in. I'll put some more bacon on directly,” 
he said good-naturedly. 

“Great cats, I’m so hungry I could eat the side of a jackass 
and a barrel of greens,” said Dick with a smile. ‘Cook me 
up about ’steen slices of that bacon, will you? Got any 
beans?” 

“Yore tootin’ right, I have. Baked in a bean hole, too; 
lumber-jack style,” said Granger as he shook hands with 
Dick and motioned him toward a tin washbasin on a bench 
beside the cabin door. ‘I'll have things ready directly. Wash 
up,” and Dick, picketing Flash, proceeded to make himself 
clean from the dust of the trail. 


we WAS a very enjoyable visit that Dick had with Granger, 
who really was his nearest neighbor. Over their bacon 
and beans and tin cups of coffee they had a very interesting 
chat. Dick told him of the silver-tip and the way Flash had 
served him, they talked of the forests and timber and of 
Granger’s prospecting and the shaft he was sinking 
and then Dick mentioned the reason for his visit. 

“Let yo’ have some dynamite. Sartin’ shore, ol’ 
boy. How many stick yo’ want?” 

“Half a dozen, I guess,” said Dick; “that is if 
you can spare that many. And I’m not so used to 
dynamite that I wouldn’t like a little advice from 
you.” 

“T’m a good adviser when it comes t’ dynamite. 

Been handlin’ it nigh all my life an’ hain’t on’y lost but two 
fingers all t’gether,” grinned Granger, holding up a left hand 
that showed two stumps where his third and last fingers should 
have been. 

“T noticed them,” said Dick. “I don’t want to carry around 
any souvenirs like that for the rest of my life. I think I'll 
be needing all the fingers the Lord blessed me with.” 

“Oh, it ain’t no horrible affliction,” grinned Granger. 
“Reckon I’m lucky getting off that easy with all t’ years I 
been flirtin’ with lady dynamite. She powerful fickle stuff: 
jest as liable to flare up in a temper when you're least ex- 
pectin’. Been handlin’ t’ stuff sense I was nineteen and that’s 
comin’ on thirty-seven years.” 

“Gee whizz. I hate the stuff. 
ache.” 

“Yep, some folks are like that, they tell me. I hain’t no 
ways weak like that. I can smell it, eat it, sleep with it an’ 
I hain’t skittish ner nothin’ about it. Why, that case over 
yander under my bunk’s full o’ it. All primed too. On rainy 
days when I hain’t feelin’ much like workin’ in t’ shaft I just 
potter around primin’ up my sticks. Lessen I strike a par- 
tic’lar hard part in t’ shaft I don’t never use more’n one stick 
for a shot, so I prime every stick I use.” 

Dick whitened a little. 

“Got to give me primed sticks? MHaven’t you any that 
isn’t primed?” 

Granger scratched his head. 

“Nope. Guess I hain’t. But you hain’t afeared, air yo’? 
If yo’ is I'll carry some down myself and blast that air rock 
out for yo’.” 

Embarrassed and somewhat ashamed of a suggestion of de- 
rision which he thought he detected in Granger’s statement 
and attitude, Dick protested: 

“Oh no, you don’t need to do that. I’m not afraid. Just 
tie me up a bundle of six sticks and I'll be going.” 


Always give me a head- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“All right,”’ said Granger and he went over to the opened 
case under his bunk and lifting the loose boards of the lid drew 
out without the slightest signs of caution six long round yellow 
oiled covered sticks to which grains of sawdust packing still 
clung. He brushed the sticks off with his rough hands and 
Dick could see as he handled them that each had a fulminate 
of mercury cap stuck at an angle into the side ready for the 
insertion of the fuse. 

“Calculate yo’ want some fuse, too, don’t yo’?” asked 
Granger, looking at Dick from under shaggy grizzly gray eye- 
brows. 

“Yes. Enough to let me get a reasonable distance away 
over rough ground,” Dick answered. 


RANGER pulled a coil of snaky black fuse out from in 

under the bunk and with his knife cut off a generous 
length which he coiled in a neat roll and laid on the table 
beside the dynamite sticks. Then he rummaged round one 
cluttered corner of the cabin and resurrected a piece of greasy 
brown paper that had at one time served as a jacket for a side 
of bacon. Into this he wrapped the sticks and fuse and tied 
them into a bundle with some tarred rope. 

“Thar’s yore bundle o’ sudden death,” he said, passing them 
over to Dick. ‘Don’t go yit. Linger a while. We are on’y 
jest gettin’ t’ know each other.” 

Dick protested at staying any longer. 

“Can’t do it, Mr. Granger. It’s a longish ride back and I 
want to get to the cabin before dark. Don’t want to do any 
stumbling around in the mountains at night with this stuff 
tucked under my arm. I don’t think it’s healthy.” 

“All right, son. Come again,’ said Granger as he shook 
hands with Dick and from his doorway watched him mount 
Flash and start down the trail. 

Dick Brewster was thoroughly conscious of the danger that 
lurked in the bundle that he carried. In truth he was too 
conscious of it for his own good, for Flash had not jogged down 
the trail more than a half a mile when the dynamite began to 
get on Dick’s nerves. He had crammed the bundle in one of the 
saddle-bags, but he could not restrain an impulse to look be- 
him him every minute or so at the end of the brown paper 
bundle that protruded from the leather pocket. Those saddle- 
bags jounced up and down uncomfortably at each stride of the 
horse and all that Dick could think of was those six sticks of 
dynamite in the bundle jouncing and rubbing together. 

“Doggone if I like it. Don’t seem safe tome. Each one of 
those priming caps has fulminate of mercury in it and only an 
extra hard jounce with a couple of those sticks knocking to- 
gether and the stuff might go off and then—Oh boy—long 
and beautiful trip skyward for me and Flash, an’ when we land 
no one will be able to recognize us. Phew, I don’t like it.” 

After several cogitations of this sort Dick finally became so 
nervous over the thing that for his own peace of mind he real- 
ized that he would have to take the bundle out of the saddle- 
bag and carry it under his arm. 

This he did with the utmost caution, and then, with the 
brown paper package held in the cradle of his arm as tenderly 
as a mother holds a baby, he went on with his journey. 

But he was far from comfortable even then. Despite his 
best efforts to protect it the dynamite did get jounced occa- 
sionally and each time it did the perspiration stood out on 
Dick’s forehead. 

Soon Dick became conscious of a very unpleasant headache 
and this added to his nervousness, for held there in the fork 
of his arm the dynamite gave off a hardly perceptible fume 
which seems to afiect some people and give them depressing 
headaches. Dick was susceptible to the power of the fumes 
despite the fact that they were nowhere near as heavy as the 
fumes that follow the explosion of a dyanmite charge. 


ND so occupied was Dick with his unpleasant meditations 

that he was not giving Flash all the attention he would 

have. Nor was he aware that they were approaching the 
point in the trail where Flash had shied at the bear. 

Suddenly the horse gave a snort and threw up its head, com- 
ing to a sudden and jolting stop. , 

Dick, his heart in his throat, so to speak, tightened up on the 
teins and spoke sharply to the animal. 

“Here, cut that, you fool,” he snapped. “Don’t go doing 
any buck-and-wing dancing on this trail while I’ve got this 
brown doll in my arms—otherwise—whoa—stop that!” 

Flash became more skittish than ever and tried to whirl 
about on the trail, evidently eager to dash back toward 
Granger’s again. 

“Stop that, you idiot. I can’t have you cutting up here 
when I have one hand full of trouble and sudden death. Quit! 
That bear has gone long ago.” 

But Flash did not quit. Instead he became more and more 
disturbed and agitated, and finally Dick realized that he would 
have to do something more than just talk to the animal to 
calm it down. 

“Here you, wait now, I’ll get down and lead you across this 
piece of trail. The smell of that old grizzly must be mighty 
strong to stay around here so long and excite you all up like 
that. Easy now, boy—wait a minute—there.” 

Dick eased himself out of the saddle and slipped catlike 
to the ground, clutching the reins in one hand and hugging 
the dynamite close to his chest with the other. He breathed 
a sigh of relief when his feet were on the ground safely; then 
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moving ahead into the trail, he began to lead the now almost 
trembling Flash forward. 

Suddenly there was a deep-toned “Whoof” in the under- 
brush close at hand and a crashing and scrambling that 
startled Dick. Flash, witha shrill neigh of fear, threw up his 
head, jerked the reins out of Dick’s hand, and bolted, almost 
shouldering the ranger out of the trail in 
his mad rush to leave that particular vicin- 
ity, and in spite of Dick’s yelled commands 
the horse went right on up the trail, headed 
full tilt for the home stables. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged if——” 

Whatever Dick was about to exclaim was 
forgotten immediately, for tumbling and 
scrambling out of the underbrush onto the 
trail and not ten feet behind him was the 
biggest and ugliest looking - silver-tipped 
grizzly that Dick had ever seen. For a mo- 
ment he stood on all fours, there glaring at 
the ranger with mouth open, lips drawn 
back and ugly yellow teeth showing 
in a wicked snarl. 

Instantly it flashed over Dick that 
here was the most dangerous and un- 
pleasant position he had ever found 
himself in. Racing a grizzly bear 
with a half dozen sticks of primed 
dynamite in his arms, unable to run 
for fear of jouncing and exploding the 
precious load, unable to fight, for he 
was unarmed, his Winchester having 
gone up the trail with Flash in the 
rifle boot of the saddle. He felt so 
utterly helpless that his nerve seemed 
to leave him completely. He stood 
as one paralyzed, staring in horror at 
the big menacing animal that now sat 
swaying on its haunches so close to 
him that he could almost reach out and 
touch him. 

The bear seemed to be working it- 
self up into a frenzy of rage, for its 
breath came in short hissing gasps, 
and its lips curled more and more in 
the ugliest expression Dick had ever 
seen on a beast’s face. Its tiny eyes 
grew narrower and there was an evil, 
menacing fire in them. 


OW long Dick stood there staring 
at the animal he did not know, it 
seemed like hours, but actually it was 
only a matter of seconds. Then quite 
suddenly his nerve came back to him 
and his brain began to function. 
Slowly, cautiously, he began to back 
away from the bear, not daring to turn 
and run. 

But at his first move, the beast 
uttered a tremendous growl and came 
down on all fours. Dick whisked off 
his hat and threw it at the bear, 
which jumped back and ran as cau- 
tiously yet as speedily as it could up 
the trail. 

The bear, with an ugly rumble, 
pounced upon the hat and with one 
swinging blow of its paw tore it to 
ribbons. Then, as it gave vent to its 
anger, it paused long enough to tear 
what remained of the Stetson to un- 
recognizable shreds with teeth and 
claws. 

Dick gained thirty feet perhaps in 
this brief interval; then, just as the 
bear with a snort gave the hat a final , 4 
bat with his paw, Dick looked over 
his shoulder and saw that the shaggy 
creature had started up the trail in 
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In a frenzy he glanced overhead. Just off the trail and 
to the right was a low-hanging branch of a second-growth fir 
tree. In desperation Dick turned, leaped and clutched at 
that, swinging himself off the trail and upward just’as the 
bear pounded furiously past the tree. With a grunt, the bear 
checked his rush, turned and bounding off the trail under 
the tree, reached upward and with a ter- 
rific sweep of one of his paws caught one of 
Dick’s dangling Jegs and ripped leather riding 
boot from his leg and foot, slashing Dick’s 
calf with an ugly wound at the same time. 

With growls and grunts that were terrible 
to listen to, the old grizzly fell upon the rid- 
ing boot and tore this to shreds, too, but 
Dick meanwhile swung himself higher and 
higher into the tree until he was ten feet 
beyond the limit of the bear’s reach. There 
astride a branch, trembling, white and 
breathless with his sprint, he paused and 
looked down at the furious silver-tip. 

“That was just about as close a squeak as 

I ever want,” he exclaimed. And the bear 
at the sound of his voice sat up on his 
haunches again and snorted viciously. Then 
he came over and began to claw at the 
trunk of the fir tree and shoulder it. The 
tree shook under the pounding and Dick 
could not help but exclaim. 
It began walking round and round the 
tree uttering a peculiar 
sound that seemed half- 
way between a snarl and 
a whimper of disappoint- 
ment. Suddenly its eyes 
fell upon the shredded rid- 
ing boot again and it 
bounded over and hit the 
shredded leather another 
swipe and then began to 
worry it again. 

“Jiminy I hope he 
doesn’t stumble onto that 
bundle of dynamite and 
hit it a crack like that. If 
he does it will be all up 
with him and with me too, 
I reckon,” and Dick shot 
a worried glance down the 
trail where he could see 
the brown paper bundle 
behind the rock where he 
had placed it. 

It was as if the bear 
read Dick’s thoughts and 
fears. Fora moment later 
it raised its nose in:a puz- 
zled way and sniffed-the 
air. Then it turned and 
went back onto the trail. 
There again it: sniffed the 
air, and turned its head 
slowly in the direction: of 
the rock where the dyna- 
mite lay. For a moment 
it stood puzzled and seem- 
ingly irresolute. ‘Then it 
looked up into the 
branches of the tree at 
Dick and gave an ugly 
snarl as if warning the 
ranger to stay where he 
was. 

Dick saw the animal 
start slowly down the trail 
toward the stone where 
the dynamite lay, and 
then he realized with a 
¢ start just what was hap- 
i : pening. 


pursuit of him. — “He smells the grease 
“Good-night, nothing to do now The silver-tip began to claw at the tree trunk from the bacon that was 
but——” wrapped up in that brown 


As Dick talked he took the brown paper bundle from under 
his arm and stepping out of the trail laid it carefully on the 
slope of the mountainside behind a big stone. 

“Now for it. Maybe the old cuss will be so anxious to get 
me he won’t discover the bundle,” he muttered as he jumped 
back into the trail and sprinted as hard as he could go. 

Behind him, taking long lumbering strides and grunting and 
snorting in anger, came the silver-tip. And, for all his clumsi- 
ness, Dick was appalled to see how swiftly he could cover the 
ground. Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty feet of trail Dick put 
behind him, then glancing over his shoulder he was horrified 
to discover that the animal was hardly two leaps behind him. 
In another second Dick knew that he would feel the great 
claws of the monster raking the flesh from his spine as he 
swung one of his mighty paws to bring him down. What 
was he to do? 


paper. Good night! he’ll find the package of dynamite and 
then good night. Hi—hi—stop!? The last he yelled at the 
top of his voice at the grizzly. 

The animal did stop and turn part way around, giving voice 
to a rumbling angry growl. For a moment it seemed to waver 
between going on down the trail in pursuit of that tempting 
odor, or returning to the tree to see if he could settle matters 
with Dick. 

And while he hesitated and apparently debated the question, 
Dick worked off his other riding boot and threw it with all his 
force at the animal. It hit the bear on the shoulder and 
bounced off and the animal with a mean growl pounced upon 
it and treated it exactly as he had treated Dick’s hat and his 
other riding boot. 

Dick let him worry the riding boot until his anger against 

(Concluded on page 43) 











The Bonehead 


HE Top Sergeant of the Fifteenth Squadron 

poked his head through the door of the Sanctum 

Sanctorum, a tiny room adjoining the squadron 

orderly room and which was glorified by the words 
“Commanding Officer” on the door; gave a brief glance at 
the single occupant of the room and jerked his head back 
like a startled turtle. The door closed with as little noise as 
a leaf falling on sod. The Non-com turned to Private Wilson 
who, hat in hand, was waiting to go out on pass. 

“T wouldn’t ask him for that pass right now if I were you,” 
advised the top. “The old man is terrible riled up over some 
telegram that came a few minutes ago.” 

And the “Old Man” was. Slumped before his desk, Captain 
Clark, the Commanding Officer of the Fifteenth Squadron, 
was reading a telegram over and over again—and becoming 
madder with each perusal. 

The contents of the message were rather pithy: 

“Broke four wing panels, empennage, propeller, under- 
carriage, and fuselage in landing at Iowa City. Gave right 
rudder to avoid excited cow. Sprague.” 

For the twentieth time the Captain ran an agitated hand 
through his grizzled hair, which, as the result of many previous 
rumplings in the last few minutes, stood stiffly erect, giving 
him an extremely belligerent appearance. He crumpled the 
offending message and flung it across the room. Then he 
picked it up, thrust it into his pocket, and, savagely kicking 
the door open, strode through the orderly room and into the 
spring sunlight. Private Wilson made as if to intercept him 
but the hand of the top sergeant thrust him back into his seat. 

“Just postpone that pass for a while, sonny,” 
advised Sergeant McClaren. “It'll keep. Right 
now that Captain is twenty thousand feet in the 
air and still going up. You will have a lot more 
chance of getting it signed to-morrow.” 

Arriving at the hangars of the squadron, the Cap- 
tain ran a sober eye over the line of airplanes. There 
were three; all that remained of a splendid fleet of 
ten De Havilands that had been proudly assembled 
three short months before. Six were gone—wrecked; 
and of that six, Lieutenant Sprague had been re- 
sponsible for the crashing of five. 

“He is a bonehead,” gritted the Captain through 
his teeth. ‘A common, ordinary bonehead.” 


HE bonehead in question was, at this precise 
moment, standing in the center of the Air Mail 
Field at Iowa City surveying the remains of his 
latest escapade. It was hard to tell that the mean- 
ingless pile of wood, wire and metal on which he 
gazed had been a good airplane only three hours ago. 
The cause was carelessness. After a four-hour flight 
from Ranston Field, in Illinois, where the Fifteenth 
Squadron was stationed, Sprague had sighted the 
mail field, and, being tired, decided to land in a hurry. 
He had neglected the fact that, as the air mail planes 
arrived only in the morning and evening, a frugal manager 
had seen fit to lease the flying field to a near-by dairyman for 
grazing purposes for his cattle during the day. Instead of 
circling the field, as he had been instructed, and which would 
give the attendant time to drive the cattle into the corner, 
Sprague had swooped down and landed at once. About the 
time the wheels of his plane had touched the turf, a terrified 
cow projected herself violently across his bows. He had to 
turn quick. The under-carriage crumpled with the unex- 
pected strain and the machine nosed over with a crash. 

Young, happy-go-lucky, and a good pilot was Sprague, but 
an unchecked streak of carelessness in his make-up went to 
impair his efficiency in a business where efficiency counts. 
As he contemplated the plane, he had a premonition that all 
was not right, or would not be when he returned to the air- 
drome. 

And all was not right. He spent a busy fifteen minutes in 
the Commanding Officer’s room, and the interview which took 
place helped him to change his estimate of himself radically. 
He left the office with Captain Clark’s words dinning in his 
ears. 

“You have been directly responsible for five wrecks in the 
past three months. Every one of them has been your own 
fault entirely. There have been no unavoidable nor excusable 
circumstances. You know better but since you have acted the 
part of a bonehead, I am compelled to class you as one. You 
will stay on the ground for the next three months and see if 
you can be of some little use. You certainly are none in the 
air. Good morning, Sprague,” said the captain by way of 
concluding the interview. 

The news of the interview spread, as news does, and people 
began to hear less about Sprague and more about the “ Bone- 
head.” Sprague had no defense for the name and could only 
hope to live it down. Ina short time,”on informal occasions, 
of course, Sprague was addressed as the Bonehead nine out 
of ten times. 

The Bonehead languished for two months after that stormy 
interview, groaning under his duties as squadron mess officer. 








He did not even enter the hangar where the planes were kept. 
Needless to say, he was exceedingly irked. His brother officers 
of the squadron were sorry for him, but felt that he was reap- 
ing his just deserts. Lieutenant McGinnis, the adjutant, 
most fittingly summed up the Bonehead’s condition. 

“He lacks one necessary pound of steam pressure,” spoke 
McGinnis of the Bonehead. “If he had started to figure 
just a mite sooner on all of these wrecks he has had, they 
would have never occurred. No one can deny that Sprague 
is a good pilot—he has the best natural feel of a plane of any 
flyer I know. But he hates to figure ahead—trusts to luck 
—and a man cannot do that and fly—or any other business 
for that matter.” 


ID-SUMMER came, bringing with it a large class of 
Reserve Oflicers for training, and, with a shortage of 
Regular Army Officers, the Bonehead, to his immense relief, 
was pressed into service. The Squadron beamed, for the 
Bonehead appeared to have turned over a new leaf. He be- 
came the most conservative flyer of the outfit. Even Captain 
Clark went so far as to grudgingly say, “Sprague has the goods 
when he cares to deliver them.” 

Then, one sunny afternoon, disaster overtook the Bonehead. 
He was skimming low over the hangar on his way to land 
when a Reserve Officer, feeling a trifle cocky, decided to take 
off directly from the line of airplanes in front of the buildings, 
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A terrified cow projected 
herself violently across 
his bows 


instead of taxying out on the field for a distance of fifty yards 
before opening up, as is required by regulations. 

Neither did he look to the rear before starting, thereby failing 
to see the Bonehead’s plane, which slipped swiftly over the 
hangar about the time he opened the throttle wide and set 
loose the four hundred horsepower motor. Nor could the 
Bonehead, not possessing occult powers, see through: the bot- 
tom of the cockpit and tell what was taking place directly 
beneath him; besides, his attention was focused far ahead and 
he was intent on landing. 

When the Reserve Officer discovered the wheels of the Bone- 
head’s plane hovering five feet above his head, preparatory to 
settling to the ground, he underwent a temporary panic. 
And the Bonehead, his attention called to what he was about 
to land on by his terrified passenger, jammed his throttle 
wide open. 

But the motor failed to respond. He snapped the switches 
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and skidded his plane sideways as it settled, fortunately 
missing the occupants of the plane on the ground but landing 
on its right wing. A cloud of dust enveloped the two airplanes. 
When it cleared, they were messed up indeed. Out of the mass 
of wreckage crawled the Bonehead. He extracted his mechanic, 
and next the Reserve Officer, who was carrying a sandbag in 
lieu of a passenger. Then the Bonehead threw his leather coat 
on the ground and proceeded to lick the Reserve Officer fully 
and completely, which, though pardonable, is not provided for 
by Army Regulations. 
Back to the Mess Hall went the Bonehead. 


BOUT this time, Corps Headquarters ceased their endless 
wrangle over paper work and complicated reports long 
enough to issue an order calling for a series of night maneuvers 
for the benefit of the Reserves. This unconsciously saved the 
Bonehead from much of his trouble, for he was one of the best 
night pilots in the length and breadth of the Air Service. With 
a sigh of relief, the Bonehead read the order calling for his 
active participation in the maneuvers and happily turned the 
Squadron mess over to a successor. 

His first mission was night bombardment. He was to leave 
the ground at midnight; fly south, and receive the instructions 
regarding his objective by radio. 

The night set for the mission turned out to be as cloudy and 
as black as pitch. Five minutes before the zero hour found 
Sprague in the cockpit of the machine, just completing a satis- 
factory study of the radiolite faces of the instruments. The 
motor was ticking sweetly at idling speed, the mouths of the 
exhaust pipes resembling bluish torches. On the top of the 
hangar behind the plane was a single immense searchlight 
whose beam cut the darkness across the flying field like a 
glistening knife. The intensity of the powerful light threw 
into insignificance all of the other lights of the field. 

The hands of the clock on the dash lacked one 
minute of midnight when the Bonehead signalled to 
the mechanics to move the blocks from the wheels 
and free the machine. He turned to the bomber, 
Lt. Wade, who stood upright in the rear cockpit. 

“All set,” he called. 

The Bomber’s head, gnome-like with its mask of 

\ helmet and goggles, nodded. 
With due regard for the rough spots of the field, 
} for he had four fifty-pound bombs hooked under 


4 his wings, the Bonehead taxied out and headed into 


the wind. Then he wrinkled his forehead as he 
saw that it would be necessary to take off directly 
over a large mass of automobiles, on one side of the 
field, the parked cars of the spectators who had 
come many miles to witness a display of pyrotech- 
nics which would eclipse any of their local Fourth 
of July celebrations. 

Sprague hated to take off directly over a crowd, 
for he well knew that the time when motor failure 
is most imminent is during the first minute after 
a high powered motor has been opened up and is 
just dropping into its stride. 

There was no alternative, however, so Sprague 
eased the throttle open and settled to the business 
of flying. Before the lever was all of the way 
forward, the plane was shooting through the 
dazzling glare of the searchlight to plunge into the 
contrasting, fathomless blackness beyond. Flying by his 
sensitive feel of the ship alone, the pilot eased the machine off 
the ground. With the exhaust manifolds belching their blue 
flames clear back to the tail on either side, the machine began 
to climb. One hundred, two hundred feet up it went. Then 
there was-a break in the incandescent, comet trail of the 
exhaust. Next, a sullen grinding in the motor that terminated 
in silence, unbroken save for the singing of the bracing wires. 


[DAZED with surprise, Sprague automatically headed the 
plane down. He knew without investigating what had 
happened. A connecting rod had snapped, and the plane, 
laden with two hundred pounds of T. N. T., was directly over 
the mass of parked automobiles, and it had to land! 
Thoughts piled themselves on each other in the Bonehead’s 
mind. There was no steam lacking in his makeup at that 
particular moment. He knew what havoc those bombs would 
raise among the cars below. Moreover, if he glided over them 
and struck a ditch or obstacle in landing, he would be blown to 
atoms. It was imperative that he release his cargo of bombs, 
but where? Behind him was the searchlight, the only landmark 
he could see. Ahead was blackness. He did not have sufficient 
altitude to enable him to turn back toward the flying field. 
But the thoughts at last arranged themselves in his mind 
and action followed. He suddenly tipped the switch releasing 
the parachute flares one from each wing, magnesium torches 
that are dropped on silken parachutes to enable the night 
pilot to pick his landing field. On this occasion it was a lone 
chance, for the flares were designed to drop for at least two 
hundred feet before opening. Luck was with Sprague, for one 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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HEN I was a kid growing up I wanted to be a 
cowboy, but instead of that I had to pick 
cabbage worms. 

We lived on a farm and raised a great deal of 
cabbage; this we took to the city and sold. I had to march up 
and down the cabbage rows pulling off worms and squirting 
stuff on the leaves to keep more worms from coming. It was 
awful! Hiss-hiss went the old squirter, as I worked the 
handle; stamp-stamp went my foot when I pulled off a worm— 
and all the time I was pining for a lariat. I had my book at 
the end of the row and every chance I had I would snatch it 
up and let the worms go hang. Then pretty soon I would have 
to go back among the worms. 

Think of me—a boy full of energy and imagi- 
nation wanting to go West and hunt buffalo, and 
instead of that I had to stay at home and pick 
worms! It nearly killed me. I wanted to put 
on a pair of chaps, swing a Colt on my hip and 
turn myself loose among a bunch of longhorns. 
But nothing so wonderful was mine. I had never 
seen a pair of chaps, and the only chance I had 
to swing on a colt was: when I led it to water, 
and the only longhorns I ever had a chance to 
see were in box-cars. 

It seemed to me, as I read the stories, that 
everybody was out West popping buffalo, shoot- 
ing bad Indians and picking up cattle-rustlers 
—and all the time I was on the war-path for worms. The 
world was a shoddy place. Something was the matter with 
life, that things could go on like that. Hiss-hiss—stamp- 
stamp! another worm hit the dust. 

I thought about it. I saw that the world wasn’t giving me 
a square deal. Was that what I was brought into the world 
for—to kill cabbage worms? No!—a thousand times, no! I 
wanted torunaway. The cabbage worms could eat their heads 
off if they wanted to. I was going after bigger game. 

I wanted to go into the heart of the Wild West where the 
cowboys had such glorious adventures. I thought that I could 
get off the train at almost any town, ride back from the railroad 
a ways, and there would be the cowboys doing all the wonderful 
things I had read about. I began to get ready. I got out one 
of our work-horses; I tried to ride her—I would 
be an expert horseman when I hit the Tripple 
X Ranch. I stood up on my horse; I practiced 
with a hay-rope—I would be able to swing a 
lariat. I caught our hitching-post; I even tried 
it on the hogs. Oh, I was going to be a cowboy 
that they would talk about! Maybe some day 
they would be writing stories about me. 


UT I did not run away. Instead of that I 

had to stay at home and kill cabbage worms. 
What a come-down! I wanted to pot buffalo 
and I had to stay and squirt formaldehyde on 
fuzzy worms. It just about took the heart out of 
me. I thought I would never live through it. 


By Homer Croy 
Illustrated by Paul Brown 


life; he wouldn’t know a branding-iron from a nut-cracker. No 
more three-cornered hats for me; I wanted a sombrero. So I 
decided on the cowboy life for mine—but there were the cab- 








bage worms. Hang those cabbage worms! Here I had given 
up a career as a great general and a chance to be buried in a 
magnificent tomb to become a cowboy with the air fanning 
my face—and here I couldn’t leave home! It was hard. It 
seemed to me that the whole world was down on me. 

Time passed; I grew older; and then I received a terrible 
shock. I heard that the cowboys I adored were not so wonder- 
ful after all. It became the fashion to tell their faults—that 
they stole horses, that they drank, that they rustled cattle, 
that they lied, that they gambled, that nothing gave them quite 
so big a thrill as to fill up on bad whisky, ride into some quiet 
town and then proceed to shoot it up. I heard all this; I heard 
more. I heard that they had no respect for women, that many 
of them couldn’t go back home where they were known. . . . 
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bage Worms and Cowboys 


Life is a round-up with all kinds of longhorns, shorthorns, 
strays and mavericks mixed up together. The good cowboy 
is able to separate one from another. 

But after I got acquainted with the real cowboys I began to 
find out things for myself. I found there was the good and the 
bad; the “bad hombre” and the decent fellow. I rode 
through great sections of the West with farms springing up, 
where people were raising wheat, where homes were being 
built, and I began to realize that the cowboys had helped 
make this possible—they were the shock troops of civiliza- 
tion. They were up against difficulties that we know nothing 
about; they lived in the saddle; they ate out of a tin pan; 
they roughed it in the rain and in the snow; 
they raised the meat for the people in the 
cities having their comfortable dinners. 

I began to understand that the cowboy had 
given us something that no other country had— 
our West. England knows nothing like it; Ger- 
many wouldn’t know a cowboy from an oil- 
well driller; France never saw a pair of riding 
chaps. Those countries have nothing to com- 
pare with our great and wonderful West during 
its cowboy era. They know nothing of the 
romance that surrounds the opening up of a 
great new section of the country; that is ours 
and ours alone. So interesting, so colorful are 
the days of the cowboys that books dealing with 
them and motion pictures depicting them are almost as 
popular in England and France as in America. In fact, 
many boys in England and France think that we sleep on a 
pair of blankets and cook our breakfast over a pile of grease- 
wood. 


Now that I was actually among the cowboys, saw them in 

their every-day lives, I began to find that we can learn 
many things from them. I found that we can learn bravery 
from them; I found that no “softy” can be a plainsman; I 
found that it was no place for “sissies.” I found that if a 
fellow wasn’t brave, that if he didn’t have, as they say in 
the West, “sand in his craw,” that he was traveling with 
the wrong crowd. And I found another kind of brayery 
among them, too—not the bravery of looking 
into the wrong end of a six-shooter when you 
don’t know anything about the finger on the 
trigger, but the bravery of doing small things 
you don’t want to do. Being a cowboy isn’t 
all pie; it isn’t all riding a horse and swinging 
a lariat over your head. It means going out 
into the rain and the storm; it means riding 
hard, coming back wet and freezing—-but com- 
ing back with the cattle. It means bravery 
every day—not the bravery of facing a hold-up, 
but of doing things you don’t want to do—and 
that is the highest bravery of all. It means 
contempt of pain; of sticking by your word, of 
never going back on a friend; it means learning 














My feet were in the truck-patch but my heart 
was in the West. I believed in the cowboy im- 
plicitly. I thought he was the most wonderful person in the 
world. It seemed strange to me that able-bodied men wanted 
to go to Washington and be Congressmen and Senators when 
they could head for a ranch and have a wonderful time. It 
seemed to me that the President was practically wasting his 
time, except that he got to send his letters through the mail 
free of charge. 

There were two persons that I wanted to be—Napoleon and 
acowboy. It wasa hard struggle to make up my mind between 
them. I emulated Napoleon. I stood with a lock of hair 
pulled down over my forehead, with my hat crossways on my 
head and my hand in my coat-front, and imagined that I 
was leading my army to another glorious victory; but pretty 
soon I got tired of standing around and looking solemn. I 
wanted to do some riding. I got tired of Napoleon; he would 
have to fight his battles alone. Nap never saw a buffalo in his 
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Oh, it was a shock to find out the other side of the story! My 
small world rocked. I heard so much that now I wondered 
why I had ever held up the cowboy as an ideal at all. I began 
to think that every cowboy was just cheating some jail. I 
almost came to believe that the cowboys ought to be rounded 
up instead of the cattle and, on general principles, put behind 
locked doors. 

It became the fashion to throw mud at the cowboy. He was 
painted blacker than the bottom of a stove lid. His faults 
were pointed out and magnified till he looked as rough as a 
horned toad. People said that we were following after false 
gods; that the cowboy was an evil influence. Oh, they gave 
him a black eye! : 

So things went for a while. 


FTER a time I went West and saw some of the big ranches 

for myself; saw the cowboy in his native haunt. I saw 
round-ups, saw chaps in use, saw the thin gray smoke rising 
from a hot branding-iron; saw the calf kick and fight and heard 
it bellow as the iron touched its quivering flesh; smelt the 
acrid, biting odor of burning hair. I was now where I had 
dreamed of being when I was on the trail of the lonesome 
cabbage worm. : 

I began to find out things for myself about cowboys and 
plainsmen. I began to find out things that astonished me, 
for no oné had ever told them to me. I had never seen these 
facts in a book. I found that I had been making a mistake— 
—I had been lumping the cowboys. I had been thinking of the 
cowboys as different from other people: when I was among the 
cabbages I had thought of them as all good; later when doubt 
had arisen I had thought of them as all bad; now I began to 
see that they were like other people—some good and some bad. 
I found that one couldn’t draw a circle and say, “ Now all the 
people in here are good’’; and then draw another circle and say, 
“All the people in here are bad.” Life doesn’t run that way. 


mmemfieifes, t¢ use your eyes, of always being on the watch 
—oh, yes! it means a lot more than toting a 
pistol and once in a while shooting it off with a whoop. 

I have great regard for the boy who wants to be like the, 
cowboys of the West. There is nothing finer, more splendid, 
more stirring—but the boy must pick his cowboy. 

As I went about the West, I began to have a high regard for 
our early pioneers, our plainsmen, our trappers, our scouts, 
our cowboys. They had their faults—they got drunk, they 
“shot up” towns when they were full of bad whisky; but 
to-day we know better than that. We have advanced a 
bit. We know there is something higher in life than in fill- 
ing up on “forty rod” and riding in to town and trying to 
shoot off somebody’s bootstraps. But we can learn from 
them, as from nobody else, contempt for pain, the power of 
endurance, disdain for the weather, the happiness of un- 
troubled sleep under the stars, and faithfulness to a cause. 
These early people had their faults—yes, indeed—but they 
(Concluded on page 52) 





















NDY reined up in front of the express office, hitched 
the lines over the brake handle, and climbed down 
from the sheepskin seat to the dusty road. His 
wrinkled, kindly features were plainly revealed as 

he squinted in the bright Sierra sunlight toward the express 
office doorway. For a moment the veteran stage-driver stood 
thus, erect and agile in spite of his advanced years, his large 
weather-beaten hat shoved back over his bronzed forehead, 
awaiting the appearance of the express agent. 

Andy Lee looked at his watch. He did not have any time 
to lose, and for some reason the new agent was slow in coming 
to the door with the box. Time was when Andy would have 
walked straight into the office, taken the box from the counter 
and carried it to the stage without ceremony. But not now. 
Agent Welch, whom folks in Gold Ridge called an upstart, 
had his own notion about the position of drivers. They were 
menials, and Andy was given to understand that his superior 
would indicate when and how he was to act. 

Andy was good-natured always, and up to a certain point 
he allowed Agent Welch to have his way. Then the driver 
turned the tables. In answer to a slurring remark, Andy had 
told Welch that he couldn't hire him to go into his hanged 
office; that he would get the express box at the door when the 
agent put it there; and that was final. 

Hence Andy stood waiting beside his team. 
showed but a few minutes to spare. 

“‘Tryin’ to make me Jate an’ get me in wrong with the com- 
pany,” mused the driver, eyeing the doorway. “Well, let 
him. Glad he ain’t my real boss!” 

Andy’s gaze wandered up and down the little street. Then, 
for the first time, he noted the short, dapper figure of the 
agent alongside the adjoining building tacking up a sign. 

Watch in hand, the driver moved toward the agent. With 
the latter was a well-dressed individual with a cane, whom 
Andy recognized as Promoter Parks, a new arrival in Gold 
Ridge, who was trying tointerest the citizens in a hotel project. 
Andy caught @ glimpse of the letters on the cardboard sign: 


His watch 


$5,000 
Reward for the Capture 
of 
Green Face 


As the agent had got a couple of tacks in the top of the card- 
board a gust of wind caught it and sent it flying. Welch 
bounded after the cardboard, uttering an oath. 

Andy grinned. He was about to join in the pursuit of the 
cardboard when a freckled, red-haired urchin saw the dancing 
bit of paper, grabbed it, and ran. 

“Stop, you red-headed rascal!” the agent shouted. The 
youngster, chuckling, continued to run the faster. Agent 
Welch, in a fury, took up a stone and hurled it. The missile 
hit the lad on the head, and he dropped. 

Andy Lee came up at a quick, long stride. Brushing the 
angry express agent and the promoter out of the way, he bent 
over the youngster. The lad opened his eyes, grinned and 
got to his feet. Without waiting longer the boy fled; luckily 
he had only been stunned. . Andy turned to Welch. 

“‘Cowards like you ain’t likely to last long in Gold Ridge,” 
he said, shortly. ‘The stage is leavin’ in two minutes. If 


your box ain’t ready then, we go without it.’’ With that 
Andy turned back to his team. 

Welch’s mouth twitched in a way it had when the agent was 
ina rage. He motioned to Promoter Parks and the pair went 
into the express office, Parks swinging his cane and eyeing 
the stage driver as if he were a curiosity in this out-of-the-way 
Sierra camp. 

Andy sauntered over to the board sidewalk in front of the 
office, still holding his watch. In a moment the agent ap- 
peared, assisted by Parks, carrying the express box, noticeably 
heavy. The box was made of wood an inch thick, with iron 
bands and big hinges holding the lid. Welch tried the key, 
to make sure it was locked, and laid it down for Andy. The 
driver lifted the treasure chest alone, for he had lost none of 
his youthful strength, and swung it up on the front boot of 
the stage, without asking the help of the guard sitting back 
of the seat on top of the stage. 


HE driver climbed back to the seat. He knew what that 
box contained—bullion from the Mount Eden mine, the 
first shipment of gold for several weeks. 

‘“*Now you c’n tack up that sign,” said Andy, dryly, 
ding toward the agent. The latter’s lids narrowed. 

“T’ll attend to that, old-timer. All I got to say is that 
you have your orders. If the stage is held up again and Green 
Face gets the box while you’re driving—you know what I told 
you yesterday. I'll see that the company puts on a new 
driver!’”’? He exchanged glances with Parks. 

Andy Lee had a reply ready—several of them. But he 
realized that, outwardly at least, the agent held an advantage 
in this threat. Twice before Andy had been held up, twice 
in the last two months, after years of service without a single 
robbery checked against his stage. Andy lifted the reins and 
the stage started on the run west. 

For several miles Andy guided the stage over the rough road 
plunged in thought. Nobody realized more than he that he 
was getting along in years. It wasn’t the policy of the com- 
pany to hire men over fifty. Andy was sixty. Yet his record 
for good service had been in his favor—up to the recent hold- 
ups. He knew the Sierra roads better than any of the younger 
men, and he knew the mustangs as well as the roads. But 
Green Face had almost cost his job before, and if the road agent 
continued operations Andy could not expect to hold on. 

He tightened his grip on the top lines, drew back sharply 
on the off-lead horse. The mustang veered and the wheel 
horses lunged. The coach narrowly missed the projecting 
buttress of rock. 

The stage took the dip in the road and began the climb on 
the next ridge. Andy breathed easier. 

“So far, so good. Back there’s where he got us two weeks 
ago,” he said to the guard behind him. 

The Dutchman nodded. But although it looked as if the 
danger zone were passed, the guard kept a firm grip on the 
rifle that rested on the rail, muzzle to the hillside. The 
Dutchman was conscientious, and a rattling good guard, as 
they said back in Gold Ridge. 

The Dutchman was not Andy’s only protection on this trip. 
Close to the window below, hidden from view, sat another 


nod- 


guard. 

“Queer thing about Green Face, pickin’ the stage at the 
right time, when she was carryin’ the gold,’ commented the 
Dutchman. 

““Y-ess. It does ‘pear odd.” 

“It’s a good day for Green Face to stay out’n sight,’’ con- 
tinued the Dutchman, indicating with pointed finger the 
extra guard below in addition to himself. ‘‘The Mount Eden 
ain’t dependin’ on the express company this time; gave us this 
extra man with a sawed-off shotgun, with instructions that if 
Green Face shows up he’s to be plugged.” 

Andy nodded, and the two men on the roof lapsed into 
silence. Below there was the mutter of conversation among 
the three passengers. The stage climbed higher. 

Near the summit the four horses pulled close to an over- 
hanging slab of granite. There was an ominous gleam of 
sunlight on steel. 

Andy and the Dutchman turned quickly. ; 

A shot rang out. The guard felt the fleck of a rifle ball 
close to his long mustache. Andy’s alert blue eyes searched 
the granite ridge. 

At one corner was a man’s hat, and under it the top of a 
green mask. 

“Throw down those guns to the ground,” called a distinct 
voice from behind the rock. 

The Dutchman obeyed; there was no chance to do other- 
wise. Below, the other armed man drew his face cautiously 
to the window and peered out. From this angle, the side of 
the green mask was in view. The guard drew his sawed-off 
shotgun slowly up to the opening and fired. 

The hat of Green Face disappeared. But in a moment the 
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green mask rose up again and the long rifle barrel over the 
edge of the granite belched fire. The guard fell back. 

‘Any more in there?” the highwayman demanded, cheerily. 

“All of you come out of there, quick!” The voice grew 
hard, ferocious. The three passengers hastily stepped out to 
the roadway. 

“Bring out the other one, with the gun,” the robber ordered. - 
The guard stepped down without assistance, holding a hand- 
kerchief over a bleeding ear. His gun he dropped into the dust. 

‘‘Now, you there, driver! Pitch over the box—and be 
quick about it!’ Andy hesitated a moment, then slowly 
obeyed, shoving the heavy treasure chest to the edge of the 
boot, whence it rolled to the ground. 

“ All right—get back in there. Leave the guns, and move!’ 
the highwayman directed. The stage in a moment was rolling 
up the hill again. Andy Lee swayed with the vehicle list- 
lessly. For the first time in his life he felt that luck had com- 
pletely deserted him. On the remainder of the drive to Marys- 
ville, bereft of the express box of bullion, the veteran driver 
wrinkled his forehead in thought, said little to the humiliated 
and sympathetic guard, the Dutchman, and pictured in his 
mind’s eye the look of triumph that would come into Agent 
Welch’s face when he recommended Andy’s dismissal]. 

When Andy put up his horses at the stables in Marysville 
he left word that he would not drive the return stage back. 

In Gold Ridge next morning Agent Welch lifted the iron- 
studded box from the floor and glanced at the office clock. 
The stage was due out in ten minutes. The box was notice- 
ably light. 

“Not much of a pile in there!”’ chuckled Promoter Parks, 
tapping the hollow-sounding chest with his cane as Welch 
lifted it to the counter. 

“Tt’s against the rules for me to say what’s being shipped,” 
the agent replied, with a knowing look. His face twitched 
slightly as he added: ‘“‘Say, don’t you think you’re spending 
too much time around my office?” 

“‘Leave that to me!”’ Parks laughed lightly. ‘Why, these 
hicks up here don’t know bedrock from gravel, and as for high 
finance as engineered by a clever visitor from the city—say, 
they’re falling for that new hotel stuff strong!’ 

“That’s all right,’’ replied Welch moodily, “but we got to 
watch; can’t go too far. Someone might——” 

He was interrupted by the entry of a woman. 

“Terrible thing, these heavy losses,’”’ commented Parks, 
chewing at his cigar. He strolled from the office, twirling his 
cane, while the woman inquired about a trunk she was ex- 
pecting. 

Arriving at the sidewalk, Promoter Parks glanced across 
the street to the stage barn, where a crowd was gathered. 
There was some loud talk and Parks sauntered over to listen. 

The promoter found a group of men discussing the absence 
of Andy Lee from town, his failure to return with the up stage 
following the latest holdup. 

“T hear Welch warned old Andy he would be out of a job 
if the stage was held up again,” piped Henry Klink, tinsmith. 

“Don’t you worry none,” rejoined another, stamping the 
ground knowingly with his stick. ‘‘ Andy’ll be here a-runnin’ 
this stage long arter Agent Welch has scampered out o’ Gold 
Ridge.” 


’ 


ARKS by an occasional question gleaned information that 

Andy had mysteriously dropped from sight at Marysville 
and of course would not take out the stage this morning, the 
first time he had missed a run in fifteen years. The promoter 
listened to various theories about Green Face, the $5,000 
reward posted by the company, the best way to capture the 
bandit, then crossed the street to the express office. 

“The folks in town have it all figured out,”’ he said, tilting 
his cigar cornerwise. ‘Think it’s somebody about camp who 
knows when the mine ships.” He chuckled. 

“That’s what I warned you,” grumbled Welch, looking up 
from his ledger, his mouth twitching slightly. 

““What’s this about old Andy not coming back?’’ demanded 
Parks. 

“Andy is wise; knows his job is forfeited. He probably 
stopped over in Marysville to hunt another.” 

For a moment Parks toyed with his cane. “Sure you’re 
not making a mistake, Welch, in getting rid of the old-timer?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t think Iam. Besides, he’s ugly. Pokes his nose 
into a man’s business in a way I don’t like. Thinks he’s the 
custodian of the whole hanged express company’s business.” 
His brows weré knitted into a frown. 

“Seems to me,” mused Parks, puffing tranquilly, “it might 
be handy for our purposes to have some old codger like that 
on which to cast suspicion—seeing that it’s on his stage that 
the robberies always occur!” 

“He’s already under suspicion—enough to lose his job. 
That’s how I can take it on myself to fire him.” 
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“Just when we need him most!” Parks leaned over the 
counter, his face close to the agent’s. “Now, when we make 
that one last big cleanup, if the old duffer’s gone, don’t you 
see we can’t use him as a red herring to drag over the scene 
while we make our own getaway?” Parks poked his cane 
impatiently between the boards of the office floor. 

“T’ve got to hand it to you,” rejoined Welch, his mouth 
twitching in suppressed excitement. ‘“You’re right; I'll 
keep the old geezer on the job, unless the company fires him, 
until we make that last big haul. I'll even make friends with 
him, and let him believe he’s solid with the bosses. Then 
when the time comes i 





HE agent was interrupted by a foot-fall in the doorway. 

Both men looked up. Their astonished gaze met the erect, 
gray-haired figure of Andy Lee. The driver had broken his 
rule not to go into the express office, for he passed through 
the door and approached the two men. 

Parks, appearing only casually interested, lifted his cane 
and strolled from behind the counter. ‘I’m counting on you 
to do what you can to boost the hotel project,” he remarked 
to Welch, and sauntered out into the street. 

The stage driver shoved back his big hat and stepped up 
nearer to Welch. Removing his pipe he gazed easily on his 
superior in the company’s employ. The latter’s lips moved 
slightly. 

“Well, so you’re back,’’ Welch began, trying to appear 
genial. ‘“‘Downright glad to see you. I don’t mind saying, 
Andy, I was hasty in some of the things I said. Of course 
I know you had no more to do with the holdups than I had. 
And as for your job——” 

“Read this,’’ Andy cut in shortly, withdrawing a letter 
from his pocket and handing it to the agent. 

Welch tried to hide his surprise as he noted the name of 
the agent at Marysville on the letter, which was addressed to 
himself; and as he read further that he was instructed to fol- 
low the suggestions of the driver Andy for stopping the rob- 
beries his mouth moved nervously. But he was too much of 
a diplomat to show his chagrin at this sudden turn of things. 

Andy had been putting in his time at Marysville to very 
good account, evidently; undoubtedly his reputation of years 
had counted with the higherups after all, and they trusted 
him implicitly. Welch folded up the letter and tried to smile, 
waiting for Andy to explain. 

“You an’ me don’t specially cotton to each other,’’ drawled 
the veteran driver, laying his pipe on the counter. ‘But we'll 
have to work together on this scheme for the good of the 
company. "Tain’t what you might call a brilliant idee; it’s 
simple, and might look foolish. But my boss don’t think so. 

“T’ve packed with me on my horse a dummy treasure-box 
from Marysville, wooden, iron bands, same size an’ looks as 
the one that goes out of here. That holdup yesterday cost 
the company a lot of money. Now, if we had used a dummy 
box on the front boot, loaded with brick, Green Face would 
have been a mighty surprised man when he pried it open!” 

Andy stepped to the door and lifted the receptacle from the 
sidewalk, swung it up on the counter. ‘ 

Welch’s expression was masked, non-committal, but he was 
not slow to see the point. He was thinking fast, wondering 
how this was going to affect things he and Parks had in mind. 


““Where’ll you hide the real box with the valuables?’’ he 
asked. 

“Under the rear seat, on the floor of the stage.” 

“Figuring to capture the reward, ain’t you?” 

“T don’t reckon the dummy-box will capture Green Face,” 
replied Andy slowly, “but it’ll work once in fooling him, and 
save that particular shipment of gold. Then maybe we c’n 
try something else.” 

Welch’s eyebrows lifted, and a grin overspread his face. 
““When do we start this scheme?” he asked. 

‘On the next stage that carries any gold.” 

Welch’s features had been registering a slow transformation 
that had not escaped the veteran driver. His face lightened up. 

“ Andy, that’s a fine idea you have there,” he exclaimed 
abruptly. “I congratulate you!” 

“Thanks,” returned the driver dryly. ‘‘We’ll say nothing, 
and next time there’s a heavy box going out, we’ll work it.” 

The daily stage routine was resumed. The dummy-box 
was not used, since valuables in the express box did not justify 
it. Agent Welch kept the dummy out of view under the 
counter. 

Promoter Parks looked in on the agent occasionally to 

xchange remarks. When a customer entered he was always 
heard delivering an eloquent discourse on the new hotel for 
Gold Ridge. Then, when the two were alone, there were low 
exchanges of conversation in which the name of Andy Lee was 
mentioned frequently, usually followed by light laughter. 

Then one morning early before Andy had left with the stage 
Parks entered the office, swinging his cane briskly. He turned 
at the door to make sure no one was approaching. Lifting 
his eyebrows, he bent low over the counter. 

“Anything going out from the Mount Eden Mine?” he 
asked. 

Welch lifted the counter gate and the two went into the 
shipping room at the rear. 

‘To-day,’ Welch murmured, mouth twitching with excite- 
ment. ‘‘The day we’ve been waiting for. Mount Eden 
cleanup, a big one, too, and she goes out at 10.” His voice 
lowered. ‘Forty thousand in gold-bars in that box now,” 
nodding to a corner of the room. 

Parks chuckled. ‘And Andy has got his bandit trap all 
ready to be sprung,” he mused. “Well, well. Got your 
horse and everything ready?”’ 

Welch gestured toward the hitching rail at the side of the 
building. 

“You know the place—at the Forks—where we meet, after 
the job’s done?” inquired Parks cautiously. ‘‘TI’ll be along 
there at noon sharp. Then good-bye California. Got all 
your business. straightened out?”’ 

“All my business, if not the company’s,” grinned the agent. 
“T have to laugh at the thought of Andy’s face when he finds 
the bricks under the rear seat and learns that the gold was 
packed in that dummy in front!” Welch chuckled. 

‘** Fix the dummy like a real express box,’ says Andy to me. 
‘When bullion goes out, slip some bricks into the dummy!’ 
says that old jackass.” The agent laughed heartily, and 
Parks joined in, thumping the floor with his cane. 

“ Andy’ll go driving along with his foot on that dummy box, 
happy as a lark,” chortled the agent, “thinking the bricks are 
in it! The old fox has probably got that box marked in some 
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secret way, to make sure that it ain’t switched on: him.” 

“TI guess I’m not somewhat of a fox myself,” chuckled 
Parks, “‘because you’ve got to admit it was my idea that you 
unpack the bullion and slip it into the dummy!” 

* Righto!” 

“Don’t start too soon,” warned the “promoter.” ‘When 
you disappear from the office somebody is apt to get suspicious. 
The secret will be out when they find I got the real box. One 
big cleanup—and flight.” 

“One big cleanup is the word. Forty thousand on top of 
what we’ve already divvied, something like $15,000 apiece!” 

Parks balanced his cane, snapped it into three pieces and 
and stuck the broken bits among the unburned paper in the 
big stove. ‘I’m through with you, I guess!” he remarked. 
Then he drew from an inside coat-pocket a green mask, folded 
it carefully and replaced it in an outside pocket. Commenting 
on the fine new hotel for Gold Ridge, he walked through the 
office, crossed the street, and was gone. 

Half an hour later Andy Lee came down the street and 
walked into the barn where the stage was waiting, horses 
eager, harness inspected, hubs oozing with fresh axle grease. 
He climbed to the sheepskin and drove around to the side door 
of the express office. 

The agent was at the doorway. Things had changed since 
the time the driver waited for the agent to deposit the box on 
the sidewalk. 

“Need any help?” he asked Welch. 

“Might.” The agent stepped back and took hold of one 
of the boxes, dragging it slowly toward the door. ‘“‘She’s 
heavy this morning.” 

Andy stepped down to give a hand. “Which?” he asked. 

“This one.” The driver gave him a lift. They boosted 
it into the coach, under the seat. 

Welch motioned to the remaining box under the counter. 
‘Solid with brick,” he remarked. They took it by the handles 
and lifted it high onto the front rack. 

“Mount Eden Mine?”’ asked Andy. 

“Yep. Your little scheme ought to work like a charm. If 
Green Face gets wind again that the mine is shipping and stops 
you, slip him a pile of bricks!” The agent laughed. 

“IT reckon the laugh’ll be on Green Face this time,”’ com- 
mented Andy. 

“Tt sure will!’? Welch grinned aside and his mouth 
twitched in mingled merriment and excitement. “Adios, 
and good luck!” 


NDY took the lines and drove back to the stage station, 

where a handful of passengers were waiting. When 

they had been seated and their baggage piled on the top of 

the stage a man came out of the station armed with a carbine. 
He took his place on the box with Andy. 

“Only one guard,” remarked the stable boy. “Well, he’ll 
do as good handlin’ Green Face as a dozen, jedgin’ from past 
goin’s-on.” 

The fact that the guard was a new man in Gold Ridge, re- 
placing the Dutchman, occasioned some comment. 

Andy left camp in high spirits, waving his whip to the little 
group at the station. Agent Welch stood at the door of his 
office, watching the stage out of sight down the dusty road, 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Wherein He Presents His Illustrious Father as His Scoutmaster 


AM strong for the Boy Scouts. After all, By Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


there is nothing more important in the 
country than the young people. The young 
people of to-day are the country to-morrow. 

The best governmental machine in the world is 
of no more value than a puff of wind in springtime, unless you 
have the proper people to run the governmental machine. 
In Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” he discusses at length 
a New England town meeting and 
finishes his remarks by saying 
that the people who composed 
New England at that time were of 
such character that they could 
have made any government suc- 
cessful. 

We, in this country, constantly 
fail to realize that fact. We think 
we can take our ideals of republican egg 
thought, place a machine modeled 
upon those ideals in the hands of 
the Papuan head-hunters and 
have it work. That is trash. 
The sob-sisters continually are 
wailing that the form of govern- 
ment in the country which has 
attracted their lachrymose and 
generally unintelligent sympathy, 
is to blame for all that country’s 
troubles. That is not so. It is generally 
the peoples of those countries. You 
can only have the higher type of govern- 
ment where you have the higher type 
of citizenship. Our country is a republic 
based upon an ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. There is one way and one 
way only, we can maintain this govern- 
mentand develop it toits proper fruition, 
and that is by building up the future gen- 
erations morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, to an ever finer type. It is work 
of just this sort that the Boy Scouts are 
doing. They make of themselves clear- 
thinking, clean-living, hard-hitting boys 
who become the same kind of men. 
And that kind of man is the best kind 
for any country. The Boy Scout Move- 
ment is working for a higher level of 
citizenship, and as we build up in the 
Boy Scout that higher type of citizen, 
the future is assured a better country. 

This last century has been one pri- 
marily of material development. In- 
vention piled upon invention has 
tended to make life softer. Men and 
women alike are having an infinitely 
easier existence than did their an- 
cestors. This is good, but it is danger- 
ous also. A soft body often predicates 
a soft soul. We must not lose perspec- 
tive and fail to see the city because of 
the houses. Material comforts are 
pleasant adjuncts. They are not the 
main issue. Our ancestry came to this 
country, not for material comforts, but 


countrysides of the Old World they of the Navy 
sailed far across a practically uncharted 

and untraveled ocean to a trackless 

wilderness. There they endured hunger and privation; there 
they fought Indians, and there they laid the foundation of our 
liberty. All you have to do to realize what life meant to 
them is to look at some one of the old blockhouses that still 
stand in various parts of this country, their walls pierced with 
loopholes for rifle firing, a mute witness of the dangers of that 
time. They did not lead an easy life, but they led a satis- 
factory life, for they had their sense of proportion properly 
adjusted. They were striving for their ideal. We must 
remember that, though things of the body are important, 
things of the soul are infinitely more important. We must 
see that in this day and generation we do not lose the iron of 
spirit that tamed the wilderness and raised a countryside of 
farmer-folk in successful warfare against one of the greatest 
nations of the world. 

This is work the Boy Scouts to-day are doing. They are 
building up manly men, men who won’t whine at a little hard- 
ship, men who are game to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of the country and their fellow citizens. 

About as sensible a way as I know of getting back to bed- 
rock is camping. It builds you up in strength, and it builds 
you up in character. The selfish man in camp shows up 





Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


who reaches for the best piece of bacon in the pan, who 
tries to crowd into the best place to sleep. He is not much 

















BOYS’ LIFE 






I speak feelingly on Scouting because I am one 
of the oldest scouts in existence. When we were 
all little, it was before the days of Scouting, but 
we had the principles that underlie it in our 


family life. My father was our scoutmaster. He 
You all of you know the boy took uson “hikes” with him. We used to have point-to-point 


walks where we’d swim ponds, climb bluffs, get over, under 
or through anything that lay in our way, without deviating 


either to the left or the right. If you came to a hay 


the game’s sake. 





Roosevelt Day, October 27th 


Theodore Roosevelt was the first former President of the 
United States to become Honorary Vice-President of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He will always be known as the 
Chief Scout Citizen. In the days when Scouting was get- 
ting its footing, the late Colonel Roosevelt was a staunch 
friend. He believed in the Movement and in Boy Scouts. 
It is the friendship of such men that makes us strong. 
Throughout the whole Country his birthday will be observed 
by troop ceremonies, perhaps in the form of public exercises. 
From a radius of many miles around the spot where his body 
lies, troops and their leaders will take part as in the past, 
under. the leadership of National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard, in the annual pilgrimage and partici- 
pate in a great and reverent Memorial Service around the 
tomb of our first Chief Scout Citizen. 


stack you either climbed over it or burrowed through 
it. Then he would take us off camping, as many as 
a dozen at a time, and we would spend that night 
on the end of some point jutting out into the Sound 
and sleep soundly to the rustle of waves on the 
beach. Strict discipline was always kept, and woe 
to a selfish, whiny boy. 

Over and above all this, scouts are good sports- 
men. In the final analysis, the underlying char- 
acteristics of a good sportsman make a good citizen. 
Good sportsmen play the game hard, play it clean, 
play it with every ounce of strength they have for 
You will find, if you look over 
our great men of the past, that, regardless of whom 
they are, they were generally good sportsmen in 
the finest sense of the term. The good sportsman 
doesn’t stoop to cheap tricks to win. He won’t 
shoot a bird on the ground or call a ball when it is 
a strike. If he can’t win fair, he won’t win at all. 
That’s the beauty of sport. It isn’t the winning 
that counts, it’s how you played the game. I 


have taken part in sports of 
many kinds all my life, and 
nine times out of ten I have 
always been able to find 
someone who could beat 
me. That didn’t matter, 
however, and that is the fine 
part of it. Never doa dirty 
trick, whether it is baseball, 
football, or work in after 
life. Even if you win asa 
result, the winning isn’t 
worth it. . Sport makes 
courageous, healthy, high- 
hearted men, and Boy 
Scouting encourages sport. 


F THERE is one char- 
acter that is more de- 
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Roosevelt and his boys 


spicable than the softy it is 
the bully, the man or boy 








good until we get this selfish- 
ness ironed out of him. 
There is no better way also 
of finding out the whiner 
than camping. He is the 
boy who doesn’t want to 
finish the hike because he 
has a blister on his big toe, 
who wants to go home be- 
cause it starts raining. 
Then there is the careless 
boy, whois all right at heart, 
but a flibberty-gibbit who 
won’t think of others, who 
does everything on the im- 
pulse. He runs around while 
the supper is being cooked and kicks sand into the frying-pan. 
He does it by mistake of course, but that’s no excuse. A 
fool can do as much harm as a knave any day. 

All these troubles we run on among any group of boys, and 
many of them are straightened out in the Scouts by their 
work in the woods. Furthermore, an understanding of out- 
of-doors is good for anyone. I don’t think much of the boy 
or man who doesn’t like to see the woods and fields, to whom 
the birds and animals don’t mean anything. Many of us, 
like myself, in after life have to spend most of our time working 
in some building, but the love we have had for out-of-doors 
is something that can’t be taken away, and every chance we 
get we go back to it. Besides, this work in the open breeds 
initiative, self-reliance—most important qualities for Ameri- 
cans to have. The boy is taught to look out for himself. 
He thinks for himself and meets whatever may turn up, and 
that is what every American should be able to do. In the 
last war, time and again European generals remarked upon 
the fact that the American soldier could “carry on” by him- 
self much more than the European soldier. He thought for 
himself. That mental activity and initiative is one of the 
characteristics that Scouting encourages. 


who, because of his superior 
physical strength tyrannizes over the weaker. Scouting 
stands firmly for courage, and equally as firm against that 
abuse of strength, bullying. Every boy should be kind to 
animals. Every boy should be willing, not only to be kind 
to weaker boys and girls, but to protect them at any time. 
Scouting has as its creed that strength and courage should 
be employed the way they were employed by Mr. Greatheart 
and Mr. Valliant in “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

The Boy Scout Movement then, from beginning to end, 
is citizenship building, it is building up men who will partici- 
pate in government. We have in this country far too many 
of the type of citizen who does not realize that with the privi- 
lege of citizenship you get the responsibility of citizenship. 
One of these men will come along and say just before election, 
“T don’t think much of any of the candidates,”’ and you ask, 
“Who was your candidate in the primary?” He will scratch his 
head and réply, “Well, unfortunately, I went off and played 
golf that day.” Now, that man has no kick coming at all, he 
is getting the kind of government, if it is bad, that he deserves. 
He has not stood up to his responsibility as a citizen. 

The Boy Scout has a clear sense of his responsibilities in 
this country. He realizes that the principle underlying our 
government is participation by all in its affairs. He knows 
that our government cannot succeed unless all alike take their 
part. The typical Boy Scout, when he grows up, will not 
make the kind of a man who is always trying to shift his re- 
sponsibilities to others. He won’t grumble and complain of 
conditions and let it go at that. He will “sit in the game” 
and do his level best to make things better. Therein lies the 
great value of the Scout Movement to the United States. 

In all my experience in talking over Scouting with all kinds 
of people in all parts of this country, I cannot recall at this 
instant ever having had anyone say that they were opposed to 
it. The trouble is that most people wish it well weakly. They 
let it go at lip-liking, which amounts to nothing. There is 
nothing so idle as kindly professions which do not predicate 
performance. To bring the Scout Movement to its full 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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Life on the Sonoran Desert 


WISH I had it in my power to conduct all the Boy By William : Hornaday extinct. From Tucson to the head of the Gulf of Califor- 


Scouts of America across the central belt of the 

Sonoran Desert, that lies along the international 

boundary line that separates the United States from 
Mexico. That boundary is a strangely interesting line, and, to 
eyes that can see things, the Sonoran Desert is a veritable 
wonderland. 

Writing approximately, that desert occupies Arizona and 
the State of Sonora, in Mexico. Westwardly it fronts on the 
Gulf of California, the Colorado River and the Colorado 
Desert of Southeastern California. 

As deserts lie, I think it is by long odds the most interesting 
desert in the world; because it is so finely diversified, so won- 
derfully planted, and so much wild life happens on every 
square mile. Truly, the American who never has seen it has 
not yet seen all of his picturesque America. 

To begin with, it is not a monotonous desert of naked sand 
and sameness. Jt is planted, all over, with strange trees and 
shrubs. It has the most wonderful assortment of cacti imagin- 
able, and its wild life is nearly as odd as its vegetation. 

But even all this is not all. Its surface is just as odd and 
picturesque as its vegetation. It is a vast level plain, hundreds 
of miles wide and long, studded with queer, pyramidal moun- 
tains that look like theatrical mountains, built to serve as 
stage properties. They have no foothills, but rise so abruptly 
that in five minutes your own feet take you from level plain 
to steep mountainside. In fact, they are built on the plan of 
the Egyptian Pyramids, at Cairo, that steeply tower aloft out 
of the level Libyan sands. 

Wherever you find a country that is in any manner 
clothed with vegetation, you find buds and fruit and 
seeds on which wild creatures of some sort can feed and live. 
If you were to plant a mulberry tree in the heart of Popocate- 
petl, and make it grow fruit, you would find birds coming to 
it, to eat its fruit and its insect pests. The Sonoran Desert 
produces a great variety of cactus fruits, seeds of many kinds, 
and a very good showing of grasses for the wild animals that 
can chew them. . 

Whenever you break into the Sonoran Desert—which might 
well be called Cactusland—one of the first things that attract 
your attention will be the cacti, and the next will be the uses 
that wild creatures, both birds and mammals, make of their 
stickers for their own defense. Now, even in the wonderful 
square mile of the Desert Botanical Garden at Tucson, we 
blundered upon a display of the 
marvelous intelligence of the Pack 
Rat in utilizing the spiny joints 
of a tree choya (cactus) in defending 
its runways. 





Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


the lion country of South Africa in the early days, defended 
by thorns. 

The Western red-tailed hawk builds in the tops of the giant 
tree cactus, or sawarra; but surely it is not for defense 
against feathered enemies. He is able to fight back. The 
desert red-shafted flickers dig holes in the soft trunks of the 
giant sawarras, and joyously nest there, both for safety and 
comfort. In such situations their nests are absolutely inac- 
cessible to their enemies. 

It is quite easy to suppose that quail living in countries like 
the Sonoran Desert would be easy to shoot. But not so! 
Mother Nature teaches every wild creature how to utilize its 
surroundings in the preservation of its own life. 

If the pretty little Gambel quail, which is really like an 
understudy of the plumed valley quail of California, had the 
same flying habits as our bob white, quail shooting on the 
desert would be easy; but mark the difference: 

The Gambel quail chooses,to frequent the level valleys that 
are covered with “specimen”’ clumps of creosote bushes, three 
feet high, growing from four to six feet apart, with level, bare 
ground between. When they are discovered by the quail 
hunter, instead of rising on the wing they scatter, and run 
swiftly on the ground, between the clumps of creosote bushes, 
and of course quickly disappear. When they are forced to take 
wing, do the coveys explode in the air like a bomb, and fly 
straight away for 500 yards, offering a fine shot? 


OT at all! They rise singly, and only just high enough to 

clear the tops of the bushes. They fly only a few yards, 

then plump down out of sight in the bushes. A high-class 

sportsman who ethically refuses to shoot quail on the ground 

gets mighty few Gambel quail in a day; but that is just as it 
should be! 

Around Wall’s Well, in Arizona, where quail were thick in 
1907, we saw mighty few in 1915. 

The plains and mountains of the Sonoran Desert region 
once contained a wonderful wild-animal population. Now, 
thanks to modern rifles and riflemen, there are vast areas 
on which the prong-horned antelope, mule deer, Coue’s deer 
and the big-horn mountain sheep are 





SUALLY in Arizona the pack 

rat surrounds the mouth of its 
burrow with a great conical mound 
of cactus joints, sticks and small 
stones, which repel the attacks of 
hawks, coyotes and foxes, and pro- 
mote public safety to pack rats. 
But at Tucson the home defenses 
had been laid out very differently. 
A series of runways connecting three 
of four burrow entrances had been 
hedged in by fallen choya joints, 
carefully placed along the sides of the 
runways, until they formed a really 
formidable fortress. 

And this reminds me that a pack 
rat’s barricade once saved the life 
of a lusty mountain sheep ram. On 
the western slope of Pinacate Peak, 
Mr. John M. Phillips (Boy Scout 
Commissioner of Pittsburgh), while 
maneuvering to get a shot at a ram, 
fell into a hole that contained a 
large pack-rat mound; and he got 
his hands so covered with choya 
joints that he was utterly unable 
to fire his rifle, and the sheep got 
away. 

The cactus wren, the crissal 
thrasher, and I know not how many 
other species of desert birds, build 
their nests in the spine-defended 
tops of the choyas in positions that 
are absolutely impregnable to attack 
by hostile birds or quadrupeds. And 
they do this where plenty of com- 
fortable mesquite and pa'o verde 
trees are available, with few stickers 
on them, or none at all. But, be- 
lieve me, those busy little brains ap- 
preciate the value of Nature’s zeriba 
of dangerous spines, and they nest 
‘and sleep as the old hunters did in 
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nia we saw not one mule deer, we saw only two Coue’s deer 
(a small species of the white-tailed deer group), and ante- 
lopes and sheep in one place only—the Pinacate country. 
When you measure the summer heat of the Sonoran Desert 
and the distance between water-holes, the wonder is that any 
water-drinking wild creatures can survive such heat and thirst. 
Of course we know that, like the eels that the old London 
fish-wife had been skinning alive for forty years, “they are 
accustomed to it”’; but even that does not explain how it is 
possible for a warm-blooded land animal to go for weeks and 
even for months without a drop of water to drink, and without 
even moisture save such as it derives from dew desert and the 
flesh of desert plants and fruit. 


I OFTEN think of a certain twenty-thousand-acre tract of 
creosote-bush desert that lies due east of Pinacate Peak. 
It is level, quite bare except for the low creosote bushes, and 
in summer it is as hot as a baker’s oven. And yet we found 
that fearful plain literally honeycombed under our feet with 
burrows of tens of thousands of the beautiful little desert 
kangaroo rat (Dipodomys), the. prettiest little sprite to be 
found in the whole vast array of the rat family. As it steals 
out at night, and hops timidly around our camp-fire looking 
for crumbs, it is like a little gray-white fairy clad in fur, with 
big black eyes and a long feathery tail. 

For safety from passing feet those little creatures burrow 
in the root masses of these fireproof creosote bushes, and you 
just can’t dig out the occupants. When your own heavy feet 
break through into a burrow, down you go like a shot, from 
two to three feet; and the other fellows derisively laugh at you, 
as if you were a funny spectacle. But how do those dainty 
little creatures find any joy in life by living in all that sand and 
heat and thirst and deadly monotony? It is a conundrum, 
and I give it up. Fora black-horned lizard, or a rattlesnake— 
yes;but the kangaroo rat of Pinacate puzzles me. 

Prong-horned antelopes are found on the east and west of 
Pinacate Mountains, but in number they are few and far be- 
tween. It has been said that an antelope can go four months 
without a drink, and I now am ready to believe it. Beyond a 
doubt all four of the water-hole “tanks” around Pinacate 
Peak go stone-dry in summer; in which case the nearest wild 
water is a good long fifty miles away. Antelopes are not great 
wanderers, as desert mountain sheep are. They love their home 
ranges and are not, like the buffalo, 
compelled to drink at least once a 
week. It is perfectly evident that 
the Pinacate antelopes, at the head 
of the Gulf of California, do go for 
weeks, and probably for months, 
without drinking. 


‘T antelopes feed upon a tough 
and coarse desert grass, known as 
“galleta” or “hard-tack ” grass, but 
from scanty food, an irreducible 
minimum of water and seven months 
of devastating heat they are consti- 
tutionally limited in size, and do not 
reach the proportions of the northern 
animal, which has an abundance of 
food and water. Like all the moun- 
tain sheep of the whole region south of 
Utah, the desert prong-horned ante- 
lope’s hold onlife is by a slender thread 
that is easily snapped intwain. Inthe 
deserts, who can protect them from 
the rifles of Mexican meat hunters, 
the Papajo Indians and the white 
prospectors and stock growers? Only 
the remoteness of their home grounds 
has saved any of them thus far—and 
it may be that even by this time all 
the prong-horns of the Sonoran 
Desert are as dead as the dodo. 
Viewed as a wild animal entity, 
the mountain sheep of Pinacate was 
a wonder. I just wish youcould have 
seen the hot, sterile, black, scowling 
and almost lifeless fields and moun- 
tains of lava on which we found 
them! Of course, the answer was— 
Refuge! If any white men ever had 
been before us in that blasted coun- 
try, they certainly forgot to record 
the fact that they had been there. 











GREAT district of the Sonoran 

Desert, fronting on the north- 

east corner of the Gulf of California, 

at least twenty by thirty miles in 

area, is just nothing but lava. In the 
(Concluded on page 52) 














CHAPTER IX 


N THE night the weather cleared. 
While Buckeye Ben and his hunters were still 
soundly slumbering, under the keel-boats’ decks, 

Tom and Andy rose, swallowed some cooked 
venison left over from the day before, and launched their dug- 
out. In the gray light of dawn they stole past the high cliffs 
that marked the mouth of the Kentucky, and by the time the 
sun came up and the birds began to sing in the trees they were 
already a half dozen miles down-stream. 

As on the previous day they paddled and rested by turns, 
logging off a fairly steady ten 
miles an hour. The vast curves 
of the river unwound before 
them, swirling past steep bluffs 
and long, easy slopes where the 
trees of the age-old wilderness 
grew tall and dense like a forest 
of glistening green towers. 

Before noon they had made 
half a hundred miles. And 
now Andy, crouching in the 
bow, swung around to grin at 
Tom. “Feel her startin’ to 
speed up?” he asked. “We'd 
better begin huggin’ the Kain- 
tuck bank a leetle closer. Ol’ 
rips sure do pull ye in, if ye 
don’t take keer. Listen—no, 
not yet, I guess—but we'll hear 
’em talkin’ in a minute.” 

Tom edged the craft over 
till she was running hardly a 
hundred yards from shore. 
Soon, as Andy had promised, 
there became audible a faint 
rumbling sound, at first hardly 
more than a vibration in the 
air. The canoe was shooting 
forward at a much more rapid 
rate than before, and the sur- 
face of the river was pocked 
and pitted with rippling eddies. 
Below, at the left, a town came 
into view, and a creek-mouth 
above it, with many flat-boats 
moored. 

“ Swing in, an’ paddle hard!” 
cried Andy. “Thar’s Louis- 
ville an’ the Bear Grass!” 

For the next minute or two 
neither boy had time to look 
about much. Both were driving in their blades like mad, in an 
effort to reach the slack water at the mouth of the creek. But 
the current, running like a mill-race, carried them down 
faster and faster. 

“No use!” yelled Andy. “We've got to take it! Sit tight 
an’ steer as I tell ye.” 

The boys had talked often of the descent of the Falls in the 
week they had been together. Andy had told Tom that it was 
possible for a canoe, manned by skilled river men, to live 
through the two-mile stretch of white water, though few pilots 
cared to try it in any craft smaller than a flat-boat. 

He had said, Tom now remembered, that the safer channel 
ran to the right of the rocky island that split the current half- 
way down the rips. Without more ado he wrenched the bow 
around to the right with a mighty twist of his paddle, and 
began digging in fiercely on the left side of the canoe. 

The dugout, spinning downward at terrific speed, now 
edged out farther into mid-stream in response to these efforts. 
Ahead, and coming swiftly closer, Tom could see the jagged 
black snout of the rock. He threw every atom of his strength 
into his paddle strokes. Andy, too, was working for his life, 
and inch by inch the canoe was being driven sidewise, across 
the rushing current. 

A gasping cry came from Andy, but the roar of the rapids 
drowned his words. The black rock was only seconds 
away, now. Tom thrust desperately, with weary arms, again 
and yet again, and they went past by the breadth of a 
hand and shot down the flume of white water that swept along 
the island’s northern side. 

The. boys crouched, waiting, in the bottom of the dugout 
and steadied themselves for the next struggle. It was on 
them almost at once. The level lane of water down which 
they were driving broke suddenly into leaping waves and their 
craft began dancing like an egg-shell. 

Andy had spoken truth when he said that he was at home 
in a canoe. Coolly now he balanced at the forward end of the 
narrow hull, and with quick sure motions plunged his paddle 
now on one side, now on the other. Occasionally he would 
flash a hand out as a signal to Tom, who instantly steered in 
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the direction he pointed. So they flew down, zigzagging 
among the cruel teeth of the rocks, tossing through white 
torrents of spray, and shipping water sometimes by the bucket- 
ful—yet right side up still. 

And then Andy,.unable to make himself heard above the 
thunder of the Falls, held up both hands in a gesture that 





Tom knew he was in the presence of Jericho Wilson 


’ 


could only mean “Steady as she is—stop paddling,” and Tom 
waited breathless. There was a long second in which the 
canoe seemed to hang motionless on the rushing water. Then 
she leaped out into the mist, dropped and struck with a jarring 
tremor, rocked perilously once—twice—steadied, and flew on 
unscathed. They were over the four-foot “shelf” at last. 


MOMENT more and the boys had left the white water 

behind. Their canoe still glided on rapidly, but the roar 
of the tumbling waters was dying behind them. Tom steered 
in toward the Kentucky shore, and five minutes later they were 
building a fire on the firm brown sod, where the mutter of the 
rapids came only faintly to their ears. 

Whlie the venison sputtered with a delicious smell, Tom 
stretched out on his back and looked into the sky. ‘ Never 
knew how good the hard ground could feel, before,” he 
chuckled. 

Cub, wet with spray and abjectly shivering, cuddled close 
to his master’s side. 

“Pore leetle feller!” laughed Andy. “Reckon he didn’t 
think he’d ever git ashore ag’in. Wal, I warn’t so ’tarnal sure 
of it myself, once or twice.” 

The boy’s face grew sober as he looked back at the racing 
water below the Falls. ‘“ You know,” he said, half-hesitantly, 
“twas in them rips I lost my Pappy. He was a fine big feller, 
an’ a fust-class pilot, too, if he hadn’t took a leetle too much 
corn licker now an’ then. He warn’t allus a river man, ye see, 
an’ ’twas thinkin’ about the ol’ times when he was rich, an’ 
*mounted to somethin’ that uster start him on one o’ his 
sprees. ’Course, me bein’ sech a youngster, he never -tolt me 
much, but one time, when his tongue was loosened up with a 
jug, he did talk to me. I couldn’t understand much of it 
then—I was too leetle—but thinkin’ it over an’ puttin’ bits 
together since, I’ve got an idee the story runs sort o’ like this: 

“My Pappy come from Virginny, when I warn’t much 
more’n a baby. Back there he owned a great big plantation 
with niggers an’ hosses by the hundreds, I reckon. But some- 
how there was a fight about his wife—my mother—that I 
never could understand. An’ after that he sold all his land, 
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an’ houses, an’ got a heap o’ money together, an’ come 
over the Blue Ridge, totin’.me along. He was headin’ 
fer the Spanish colonies on the Mississippi, an’ he 
aimed to buy up "bout half o’ Louisiana, I guess, an’ 
start off fresh. 

“Wal, when he got to the Bear Grass, he found a lot 
o’ men racin’ hosses in the street o’ Louisville, an’ he had a 
mare that could run. So he went in with his mare an’ won the 
race an’ a lot o’ bets with it. But that night, when he was 
buyin’ drinks fer the town, at the tavern, somebody went to 
the boats, where they was three or four niggers guardin’ the 
money, an’ killed ’em all, an’ stole the boats, an’ the mare, 
an’ all my father owned, ceptin’ 
me, an’ the clothes we stood 
up in. 

“He tried his best to find out 
who done it an’ git the law 
on ’em, but there warn’t no 
law on the river those days, no 
more’n there is now. He’d cut 
loose fer good from all his 
friends in Virginny. Only 
thing he could do was stay in 
Louisville an’ wait fer some- 
thin’ to turn up. He got to 
takin’ boats through the rips, 
fer he warn’t afeared o’ nothin’. 
An’ then he started in drinkin’ 
harder an’—wal—that’s about 
all.” 


HEY ate their broiled 
venison in silence. Tom 
was the first to speak, after it 
was finished. “How long has 
this man Wilson been on the 
river?” he asked, irrelevantly. 
“Jericho,” said Andy, re- 
turning from his thoughts, 
“—-oh, he’s one o’ the ol’ 
timers. Some says he come up 
the river from N’Orleans, with 
soldiers arter him fer some 
deviltry or other. There’s 
another yarn about him bein’ 
taken prisoner when he was a 
boy an’ brought up with the 
Injuns around some French 
fort. Anyhow, he’s been ’round 
these parts ten years—fifteen, 
maybe. I set eyes on him jest 
once, down at the cave a couple 
0’ years ago, an’ I’ll never for- 
get him. Biggest man I ever see—big around as a hogshead, 
T'll bet!” 

Andy had picked up the empty frying-pan as he talked, 
and now started toward the river to wash it. But as he 
reached the bank he saw a sight that made him call back to 
Tom, excitedly. 

Less than half a mile away, and coming down at race-horse 
speed through the last of the white water, was a big flat-boat. 
Tom had run to Andy’s side at his hail, and together they 
watched the square-nosed craft shoot forward to the lip of the 
shelf, lunge out with half her length clear of the water, and 
strike the lower level with a splash that sent the spray high on 
either side. A single dark figure balanced erect near the 
stern and swung the long handle of the tiller deftly from side 
to side, as the broadhorn came careering past. 

Andy’s eyes were glowing. “Thar!” he said. 
kind o’ thing my Dad used to do!” 

The flat-boat cut in for the shore just below the boys’ 
landing place, and a moment later, as they were loading their 
canoe, preparatory to making a fresh start, the pilot came up 
the bank, afoot. He was a tall, rangy, sandy-haired Ken- 
tuckian. 

“You boys come through the rips in that canoe?” he asked, 
as he drew abreast. ‘‘Good steerin’—good steerin’. Now, 
only three days ago I seen a keel-boat come a-r’arin’ down 
thar—a big new one she was, too——” 

“Wait,” cried Tom, “—was her name in green on the bows— 
Phoebe Ann?” 

“Same boat,” nodded the pilot. 
the skin of her teeth, an’ no more—— 

But Tom and Andy had already thrown their duffel into 
the dugout and were launching it. ‘Three days ahead of us, 
you say,” Tom cried. “Then we’ve got to start and start 
quick!” 

Cub tumbled in, barking excitedly, and they were off once 
more. 

The river, after its thirty-foot drop at the Falls, still 
ran swiftly for many miles, and its channel was beset by 
bars and rocky shoals. Rough hills, cut by ravines and thickly 
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wooded, went up on either hand—as wild and beautiful a 
country as the boys had ever seen. 

It was approaching dusk when they rounded a bend some 
thirty-five miles below Louisville, and saw far ahead a small, 
dilapidated looking flat-boat making her sluggish way down- 
stream. There were rocks to the left of the channel, and the 
only course for the canoe lay alongside the ancient broadhorn. 
The boys came swiftly down till they were close astern, when 
Andy stopped paddling suddenly and looked back at Tom with 
a frightened face. 

“Gee!” he whispered, “that’s one o’ Jericho Wilson’s boats. 
I’d know her anywheres—used to be aboard of her.” 

“Well,” Tom replied, “there’s nothing for it now but to go 
past. Come on!” 

They were almost under the flat-boat’s counter. 
seized his paddle and together the boys drove their 
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fallen black, then landed on a little island in midstream. Here 
they figured they were far enough ahead of the river-pirates to 
build a fire, and soon they were ravenously attacking their 
evening meal. That finished, Tom whittled a peg to fit the 
bullet hole in the canoe, which, firmly driven in, rendered the 
craft as tight as ever. Andy’s wound, meanwhile, had been 
dressed as carefully as possible, with the crude means they had 
at their disposal. Fortunately the bullet had not cut an artery 
and the bleeding was easily staunched. 

“T got a sneakin’ feelin’ I know the feller that fired that 
shot,” the river lad said. “That voice sounded like Black 
Carnahan to me.” r 

“Me, too,”’ answered Tom, briefly. “Let’s get going.” 

Without longer delay the boys doused their fire and em- 
barked once more. 





blades vigorously. Just then a startled voice == 





sounded from close above on the deck of the broad- 
horn, and there was a rush of feet to the side. Tom 
and Andy crouched low and paddled desperately, 
without looking up. Their canoe shot past the bow 
of the larger craft and on into open water, below. 

“Hold on, thar!” shouted a deep, angry voice— 
—a voice they both had heard before—and a second 
later came the cracking report of a rifle. A bullet 
sang dangerously close. 

“Lie down!” yelled Tom, and both boys tumbled 
flat in the bottom of the dug-out. 


ft ARDLY had Tom and Andy flung them- 

selves face downward in the canoe when a 
scattered volley from half a dozen rifles struck the 
little craft. At least one of the bullets plowed — 
through the bottom and others splintered the thick 
gunwales. A spent slug grazed Andy’s leg and drew an ugly- 
looking stream of blood. 

Meanwhile the canoe’s momentum had slackened and she 
no longer drew away from the flat-boat but remained within 
easy gunshot. Something had to be done. Tom, thinking 
fast, decided that most of the guns on the broadhorn must 
have been discharged, and that he would run less risk of being 
shot now than a moment later, when some of the outlaws had 
had a chance to reload. 

He gripped his paddle and rose quickly to his knees once 
more. Frantically he thrust the blade over the side and drove 
the canoe forward with half a dozen swift strokes. A single 
rifle was fired behind him and the bullet swept the coonskin 
cap from his head. He ducked instinctively, then straightened 
again and paddled desperately on. Surely they must have 
their guns ready by now. He waited, with a chilly feeling down 
his spine, for the next shot, but still he kept on at feverish 
speed. Andy, too, was paddling now. Why didn’t they shoot? 
At last Tom cast a hurried look over his shoulder, and to‘ his 
amazement saw that the flat-boat was out of gunshot, hun- 
dreds of yards in the rear. 

The boy dropped back, gasping, and wiped the cold sweat 
from his forehead. Andy turned and grinned back at him but 
he was pale under his freckles. 

“Great wallopin’ rattlesnakes!” he panted, ““That’s a measly 
feelin’, ain’t it—somebody a-poppin’ at the back o’ yer neck 
when you can’t git under cover! Say, Tom, here’s a leetle 
hole in the bottom that’s lettin’ the river in right smart.” 

“How big is it?” asked Tom. 

“*Bout the size o’ my finger, an’ round,” Andy replied. 
“Here I'll stuff a piece o’ my shirt in it, jest fer now. Lucky 
we brung along that ol’ birch-bark bucket. I'll bail her out 
‘while you paddle.” 

They ran on down the river for two hours till the night had 
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= AL, kid,” said the sheriff, “if you happen t’ see a 
long-tall feller on a pinto hawss, with two guns— 
mebbe you'll make a thousand dollars.” 
quickly away. A thousand dollars! 
hair had been curly, as it dried after the dip in the pool. 
And he rode a pinto horse! 


One thousand dollars! 


Gus Rideout, The Coyote Kid, was mighty interested in what the sheriff 
said—YOU’LL be interested, too, in the first installment of “‘ The Coyote 
Kid” in the November Boys’ Lire. J. Allan Dunn, who wrote it, will be 
remembered as the author of the Jim Morse stories. 
humdinger! 





“Tf we can get down maybe twenty miles further before 
we sleep,” said Tom, “I figure we’ll be only about a hundred 
miles back of Earless Jake and the Phoebe Ann. It’ll take 
them close to two more days to reach the cave, and us about 
the same. We'll catch ’em yet, Andy.” 


S hae camped that night on the north bank, in the In- 
diana country. There was a stream running into the 
Ohio just below them which Andy thought was called “Blue 
River” by the pilots. Next morning they were awake and 
ready to start before daybreak. Andy’s leg had stiffened 
somewhat in the night, but otherwise appeared to be doing 
well, and he found no difficulty in sitting in the canoe. Tom 
did most of the paddling. 

They saw no settlements that day, but only league upon 
league of wild, unbroken forests. They were coming into the 
country of the lower river, a region teeming with newly 
awakened woods-life in the spring weather, and as untouched 
by white men’s hands as on the day when the first French 
voyageur drifted down with the current. An occasional deso- 
late cabin, built by some hunter strayed from Kentucky, was 
the only habitation they passed. 

By the time darkness fell they had covered another hundred 
miles and Tom, utterly weary, was willing to turn in without 
attempting any night paddling. They slept on a bushy island 
near the mouth of Little Pigeon Creek. 

When the Pennsylvania boy woke he found the sun already 
shining and Andy grimly at work, cleaning the guns and 
sharpening his knife. 

“We'll reach the Wabash sure to-day,” he explained. 











They went past by the breadth 
of a hand 





Gus turned 
And tall John Henry’s 
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““Mebbe we'll git to use these things afore night.” 

All that morning they went down past the long islands that 
now divided the river. One village of perhaps twenty houses 
on the Kentucky shore—a place called Henderson—was the 
only settlement they sighted. At noon a great wooded island 
appeared ahead of them. They steered into the northern 
channel, and for nearly half an hour as they shot down- 
stream the high banks of the island continued on their left 
hand. When at length the open river came into view, below, 
Andy said that they would be at the Wabash in three more 
hours. 

Tom was far too eager to overtake the keel-boat to stop for 
a mid-day meal. They drove along through the afternoon 
without a pause, and at last, when the sun was dropping low in 
the west, Andy pointed silently ahead. There below them, 
Tom saw the broad mouth of a big river entering 
the Ohio. 

They paddled across the swirling eddies where the 
currents ran together, and came into the head of 
the long straight stretch beyond. As the view 
opened out for leagues ahead, Andy gave a sudden 
exclamation and rose to his knees, shading his eyes 
with one hand. 

“What sort o’ boat would ye call that, Tom?” 
he asked. 

The Pennsylvania boy swung the canoe so that 
he too had an uninterrupted view of the river. 
There, perhaps two miles downstream, was a good- 
sized craft, unpainted but built of lumber still bright 
and new. 

“That’s a keel-boat,” answered Tom, after a mo- 
ment’s scrutiny, “and unless I’m away off it’s 
the Phoebe Ann!” 

“Jes’ what I thought,” Andy said. 
what’s your plan?” 

“Well,” Tom pondered, “I’ve been waiting to see how the 
land lay. Of course, what I aim to do first is find out if my 
Uncle Ezra and Aunt Phoebe are still aboard. We'll have 
to keep behind till it’s dark and then sneak up and do some 
scouting. I’m not so sure, now, that they aren’t watching for 
us. Seems as if they must have told the crew of that old 
barge we passed up above that we might be along soon. 
They wouldn’t have been so quick to shoot if they hadn’t 
known who we were.” 

“T dunno ’bout that,” Andy answered. ‘When they’re 
lickered up, them boys o’ Jericho’s shoot first an’ talk arter- 
wards. Still, it’s possible they was watchin’ fer you. 

“Now let’s see. At the rate they’re a-goin’ they couldn’t 
reach the cave in less’n four hours more. An’ the landin’ 
there ain’t one you’d want to make in the dark. They’ll 
likely tie up to the bank an’ go on down in the mornin’. That’ll 
be our chance, while they’re moored to shore.” 

The boys paddled on till they were less than a mile above the 
slow-moving keel-boat, then drifted down, close to the north- 
ern shore, keeping a watchful eye on the craft ahead. 


“Now, 


NDY’S expectations were soon fulfilled. A little after 
sunset they saw the boat swing in toward the right bank 
and glide out of sight under the overhanging trees. When they 
were sure that the big craft had been made fast for the night, 
they themselves landed and cooked some meat over a little 
fire. Tom was too excited to eat more than a few mouthfuls— 
a fact which he was later to regret most bitterly. 
The boys waited until night had fully fallen, then launched 


the dug-out once more and paddled silently down to a ‘wooded 
point, only a quarter of a mile above the keel-boat. 

“Now,” said Tom, as they disembarked, “you and Cub stay 
here with the canoe, Andy. There’s nothing to be gained by 
our both going on, and if it came to running away your leg 
would bother you. I’ll be back here in an hour. If I don’t 
come, you’ll know they’ve got me.” 

Andy agreed to this plan, not without some grumbling, and 
Tom, carrying his long, keen skinning knife as his own weapon, 
set out down the shore. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HICK NORRIS, on his pinto, 
swung at an easy lope along 
Elk River, heading for a bunch 
of cottonwoods just ahead. Seven 
other boys greeted him as he swung off at 
the grove of trees. He hobbled his mount, 
and turned him loose to graze with the 
other cow ponies. Already the cook 
fires had been started, and the odor of 
frying bacon came to Chick’s nostrils, 
reminding him of his own “grub stake” 
in his saddle pockets. 

But Chick was very sober this evening. 
“Fellows,” he began at length, after his 
fire was going nicely, “we have a big job 
on our hands if we want to take it up.” 
The other boys left their cooking and 
gathered around their patrol leader. He 
went on. “That big grizzly bear has been 
raising old Ned with the cattle on the upper 
Elk again. The pesky critter has killed 
off about fifty head of steers and calves 
during the past month alone. The Wyo- 
ming Stock Grower’s Association has of- 
fered a reward of five hundred dollars for 
his _ hide. 
say?” 

A loud cheer was the enthusiastic response, and the boys 
went back to their cooking full of excitement. 

The Mounted Patrol had been organized by the Reverend 
James Carson, popularly known among the cow punchers 
as the “ Fightin’ Parson.”’ He had received this second chris- 
tening after an heroic piece of work in leading a posse into 
the Big Horns, where they had successfully fought and cap- 
tured an outlaw band. 

Mr. Carson had interested Chick Norris, now a husky lad 
of sixteen, in the Boy Scout movement about a year before, 
and Chick in turn had trained his chum, Ed Lake, in the 
tenderfoot tests. These two lads had gotten other ranch 
boys of the community until the band now numbered eight. 
The boys had named their group the Mounted Patrol. [Every 
scout owned a cow pony and could ride like he was a part of 
the very horse himself. Through the winter months the 
patrol had met in the basement of Mr. Carson’s house in 
Elktown. Most of the boys rode for miles to attend the 
meetings. In the late spring and summer, all meetings were 
held out-of-doors, the boys bringing food for supper and often 
their blankets for sleeping out overnight. 

Supper being over, the patrol gathered about the council 
fire to discuss the bear hunt. After the Oath and Laws were 
given, Chick got down to business. Mr. Carson had left 
town for a few days, so the boys were on their own responsibil- 
ity. Chick deeply felt the need of their leader that night as 
he faced the group. He realized that the patrol was looking 
to him for all leadership in the absence of Mr. Carson. Some- 
how Chick felt two years older. 

“Now, of course, every scout wants to go after this bear,”’ 
began the Patrol Leader, with all faces eagerly turned toward 
him. “But eight is twice too many. Our only hope is to 
ambush the critter and only about four can hide out suc- 
cessfully.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
fully into the fire. 


All eyes stared thought- 


T WAS Shorty, a second-class scout, who broke the spell. 

“Chick, I move that the four first-class scouts go.’”’ He 
swallowed a lump that had arisen in his throat. That had 
been a hard motion to put, for he was the best shot in the 
patrol. 

“Second the motion,”’ came instantly from the other three 
second-class scouts in unison. 

“Since first-class scouts aren’t voting on this question, 
it is carried unanimously,’ announced Chick. “Now, we 
must leave to-morrow morning. The Walters brothers left 
early this morning—’’ A cry of dismay went up. The 
Walters boys did not stand very high in the patrol’s estima- 
tion, as Chick had reported once that they were inclined to be 
“sticky fingered.”’ Also, they were always trying to ridicule 
the scouts. 

“That is all the better for us,’’ continued Chick. 
are following too close and the bear will scent them.” 

Ed Lake spoke up. “Chick, I move that if we land that 
five hundred dollars, we divide it equally among all members 
of the patrol.” 

It was carried unanimously by the first-class scouts. The 
meeting came to a close but all gathered eagerly around as the 
bear hunters discussed their plans. 

Chick had the whole plan of the expedition mapped out in 
his mind. ‘We need two pack-horses. This is going to be 
along trip. It may take two weeks to land that bear. Dad 
has loaned me one horse.” 

“T’ll furnish the other,’’ put in Ed Lake. 


“They 





Let’s go and get that bear. What do you By Joseph S. Fleming 


Illustrated by William C. McNulty 


“Good. Now we'll meet in Elktown at seven in the morn- 
ing, to stock up in grub. Each one bring ten dollars and of 
course bring your rifles and ammunition and come mounted.” 

It was eight o’clock the following morning when the little 
cavalcade pulled out from in front of the one grocery store 
in Elktown. A few men, lounging in front, vied with each 
other in casting supposedly witty remarks after the youthful 
hunters. 

“Better take a pop-gun, boys,”’ advised one. 


HE boys laughed good-naturedly and calmly informed 
them all that the five hundred dollars was as good as 
theirs now. 

“Wouldn’t those fellows look cheap, if we should come down 
old Main Street with that grizzly strapped across a horse?” 
said Ed with a chuckle. 

“They are too lazy to even try, themselves,” replied Chick 
in disgust. 

They rode in silence for several miles, but every lad, within, 
felt a thrill and a pride that was almost ready to burst into 
shouts of pure joy at any moment. 

Finally Chick turned to his comrades. 
stick by me?” he asked. 

“Why, sure. You know we will,” answered Ed reprov- 
ingly. 

“Why did you ask that?” queried Red Malcolm, one of the 
other scouts. 

“Well, I have mapped out a trip that will make you feel 
that you are doing some foolish things.” 

“Goahead. We'll follow, anywhere,” assured Jim Caldwell. 

“All right, here goes. We are not going to follow that bear 
at all.” 

The scouts gasped. 

Chick smiled, and went on. ‘Last summer while Dad and 
I were looking for strays in the Big Horns we ran onto a sort 
of pocket between two high cliffs. We had to dismount at 
the top and climb down on foot. We found a small lake at 
the bottom, surrounded by thick timber. We discovered 
bear tracks. Dad said he was sure that this pocket is a hiding 
hole for bears, though we looked all over the place and did not 
find any. I have doped it out this way, fellows. That 
grizzly will circle around when he catches the scent of the men 
following him, and finally he will head for this hole. It is 
the only place within fifty miles where a bear would feel safe. 
He’s a wise old critter. You have got to hand it to him.” 

“And your plan is to cut across to the hole?” asked Ed. 
And I don’t believe a single cow-puncher in 
Fellows, 


“Will you fellows 


“Exactly. 
the whole country knows anything about this place. 
we can’t lose.” 

The scouts caught the enthusiasm of their Patrol Leader, 
and four very optimistic lads pitched camp that evening on 
the banks of the Elk River. 

Ed and Red got out their fishing tackle and poles, and set 
out to try their luck. They returned in an hour with 
a nice mess of trout for both supper and breakfast. Chick 
fried them in flour and the four sat down to a hearty meal 
by the light of the camp-fire. 

Chick had assigned each boy a special job. Jim Caldwell 
was horse wrangler, Red Malcolm was wood and tent man, 
while Ed and Chick were the cooks. 

Supper being over and the dishes washed, the lads did not 
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linger long about the camp-fire as they 
would have loved to do, but gave the 
Scout Benediction and crawled into their 
blankets; for they were to leave at dawn. 

Ed was the first to awaken. It was just 
beginning to get red along the horizon of the 
Wyoming plains. With a yell like an 
Indian, he yanked his three companions 
into the open by the feet and then set 

about building the fire. 

Breakfast was soon eaten, the horses 
saddled and packs tied on, and by the time 
the sun was up the scouts were on their way. 

It was nearly noon when they swung 
from the valley of the Upper Elk and 
started up a narrow canyon. They 
stopped for lunch and a brief rest, then 
were on their way again. 

Two cow-punchers met them about the 
middle of the afternoon riding down toward 
the Little Elk. 

“Hello, boys. Where are you going?” 
greeted one cordially. 

“Hunting a bear,” replied Chick with 
a grin. 

The two men smiled, then the other one spoke up. 
“Boys, you are too far up. That bear’s tracks left the’ 
valley ten miles down. And-say, there are fifty men hot on 
Mr. Grizzly’s trail and one of them is Sure Shot Dick, who 
won the fancy rifle shoot at the Rodeo last year. You are 
wasting your time, boys. You might as well turn back now.”’ 

“We'll take a chance,” replied Chick with a confidence that 
made the cow-punchers eye the lad rather wonderingly. 

The boys rode on, winding along the narrow canyon trail, 
sometimes high above the tumbling stream below and at 
other times down in the very creek bed itself. They made 
camp that night on a high, grassy level near the creek. 

The following morning, Chick turned from the trail and 
started around the side of a mountain. They wound around 
for several hours, steadily working their way toward the sum- 
mit. Suddenly, Chick pulled in his pinto and dismounted. 
The others did the same and followed their leader into the 


timber. They had gone some fifty yards when Chick stopped 
and pointed down. There yawned a deep chasm beneath 
them. 


“Whee!” exclaimed Ed in amazement. ‘“ Who would ever 
have thought this hole in the wall was here!” 

“That’s just what the old grizzly said when he decided to 
make this his headquarters,’ replied Chick. “Now comes 
the careful work. First, we can’t have any horse flesh around 
here. The bear would smell it a mile off. That means, 
Jim, that you being horse wrangler, must take the horses back 
to the canyon and keep them there until we send for you. 
It’s hard luck, but you will be doing your part just as much as 
the one who sends a bullet into that bear’s hide. Now, the 
rest of us will take three days’ rations and crawl down to the 
lake. We dare not start a fire, so sort out only grub that we 
can eat without cooking.” , 


N A short time, the boys were ready for the descent. Chick 
started down the steep, rocky side of the chasm, followed 

by his two companions. Jim fought back a few tears as he 
longingly watched his comrades start down into the chasm, 
then went back to the horses and turned them toward the 
canyon, determined to carry out his part of the program to the 
letter. 

Slowly and carefully, Chick led his comrades over boulders, 
through scrub-oak, and down steep stretches of solid rock. 
Suddenly, they came to the edge of a ravine. It wasa straight 
drop of fifty feet to the bottom, and about twenty feet across 
the top. 

“We will have to build a bridge for a pioneering merit 
badge,” suggested Red with a laugh. 

“T see my mistake now,” said Chick. 
down on the side across from us.” 

“We will have to climb back,” said Ed mournfully. 

For answer, Chick started off as if an idea had come to him. 
His comrades watched him wonderingly. Chick uncoiled his 
lariat and shook out a loop. He swung it several times around 
his head and tossed it over the top of a dead pine that reached 
about fifteen feet above the boy’s head, and leaned a little 
way over the ravine. 

Before the boys had time to realize what their Patrol 
Leader was aiming to do, he had taken a little run and had 
swung on his rope across the ravine, landing safely on the other 
side. He tossed the end of the rope to Ed, who also swung 
easily across, and then Red soon joined them. 

Chick tied the end of his rope toa stump. ‘When we have 


“Dad and I came 


more time, we can come back and cut the tree down to get 
my rope.” 

The boys reached the bottom of the chasm without further 
incident and made their way to the edge of the small lake. 
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“Keep your eyes open for bear tracks,” said Chick, following 
the bank toward the upper end of the lake. 


HEN they had come near to the other end, Chick took off 
his leather boots and sotks, and waded along the bank, 
carefully examining the sand. “No signs of a bear as yet.” 
“Gee, I thought this place would be full of bear tracks,”’ 
said Ed in disappointment. 
“So much the better for us,” replied Chick. ‘That means 
he hasn’t arrived yet, and we can hide before 


Three shots rang out almost simultaneously. With 
aroar of pain the grizzly plunged into the timber. The 
boys crawled over the wall and gave chase. The crashing of 
the huge body could be heard speeding far up the mountain- 
side and then all was quiet. 

With flash lights, the boys searched the timber clear to the 
top, but could find no trace of the animal. 

“Let’s go back to the lake until daylight,” suggested 
Chick, “and then we can follow his trail. His body is 
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Chick swung off. The rest of the mounted patrol met him 
on the edge of the crowd, trying hard to hide their disap- 
pointment. 

“‘That’s our bear,” whispered Chick to them. 

Chick forced his way through to Mr. Jarvis and Walters. 
“Mr. Jarvis,” Chick almost shouted, “that bear was killed by 
us scouts. Walters!” he cried, facing the sneering youth. 
“You stole that bear!” 

The crowd was hushed—struck speechless. 

“The kid’s lying, Mr. Jarvis,” sneered 





Walters and he turned to the crowd and 








he catches our scent. He will come in on this 
side as this is an easy slope to descend.” 

“Why didn’t we come in this way?” asked 
Red. 

“Because the grizzly would have smelled our 
tracks and gone in another direction.” 

Chick waded back and joined the boys on 
the side of the lake. “‘ Now for a good hiding- 
place where we can have a clear view of this 


Youth Points The Way 
By Douglas Fairbanks 


“The spirit of enthusiasm is the special property of youth. Older people often 
find it deserting them and they are forever trying to recapture it, for you seldom 
appreciate the real value of a thing until it shows signs of escaping from you. died. But someone had stolen him. If 
Your problem will be to retain this spirit of enthusiasm as you grow older. And 


end.” you will not find it always an easy thing to do. 


The boys searched about and finally discov- 
ered a cavern back under a huge boulder, off to 
one side. They rolled stones in front, build- 
ing a wall some three feet in height. They 
then crawled into the cavern and thrust their 


rifles over the wall, ready for action. Dark === == 


Since whatever success I have attained has been due to my efforts to retain 
my enthusiasm, I will tell you briefly how I have tried to manage it.” 


See Mr. Fairbanks’s answer in the November issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 


laughed. A jeer went up. 

““Mr. Jarvis, we laid for that bear in his den 
for almost two nights and a day. Then he 
came and we shot him. He climbed to the 
top of a mountain and we lost him. At 
daylight we located the spot where he had 


you come with me I can show you the whole 
thing!” 

“The man who brings in the hide, gets the 
reward. Ain’t that right, boys?” asked Mr. 
Jarvis, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Sure,” came the loud response. 

“Men, let’s put this to a test,” cried Chick, 
still undaunted. ‘‘Walters’s gun is a forty- 





shadows began to be cast across the chasm, 

reminding the youthful hunters that the day was about 
gone and they had not even stopped to eat lunch. 
With eyes constantly on the timber which started almost 
at the water’s edge and reached back to the top of the slope, 
the boys ravenously dined on beans and crackers. Dark- 
ness soon settled over the bottom of the chasm and the 
night vigil began. Chick divided the night into -watches 
so that each one would guard two hours and then sleep 
four. 

All that night and all the following day the scouts kept 
faithful watch, without a sign of anything bigger than a 
rabbit coming out from the timber. Their muscles ached 
from their cramped positions. Each boy longed to get out 
and stretch his legs. 

“Maybe someone got that bear,’”’ suggested Ed pessimisti- 
cally, as they started the second night’s watch. ~ 

“They didn’t go after him right,’ reassured Chick. “TI tell 
you he will wind up right here. It’s his only chance and he 
knows it—that is, if we weren’t here.” 

Ed was on guard from twelve to two. He was aroused from 
a half-doze by what he thought to be the cracking of branches. 
With a thrill he grabbed his rifle, now wide awake. A branch 
snapped—another and another. Surely something was com- 
ing down the mountain-side. Ed roughly shook his compan- 
ions by the shoulders. They were at his side in an instant, 
rifles in hand. The low branches were shoved apart. In 
the darkness the boys dimly made out a huge form lumbering 
out to the shore of the lake. The animal pointed its nose 
upward suspiciously and the dark outline revealed to the boys 
plainly—t hat it was the big grizzly! A dozen 
thoughts _ flashed | across each boy’s mind. 
Supposing they }! should miss—supposing 
they should only wound him and he should 
charge into their cave—supposing—— 

‘Bang! Bang! Bang!” 





around here somewhere, for we heard him stop. We hit him 
square.” 

In another hour it was light enough to see and the boys 
followed the bloody trail of the animal through the timber. It 
led to the top of the slope and out into an open space. There 
it abruptly ended in a pool of blood. 

“Gee, he got away,” cried Ed in despair. 

Chick ‘was busy studying the ground. “He got away on 
a horse’s back,” he declared at length. “Look here!” 

He pointed to several hoof-prints dimly outlined in the hard 
surface. ‘Someone heard our shots last night, rode up here 
and found the dead bear this morning.” 

“What can we do?” asked Ed. 

“Get back to our horses as quick as we can and beat them 
to Elktown,” answered Chick. ‘We will ride on ahead 
and leave Jim to bring in the pack-horses.” 


CROWD had gathered in front of the store at Elktown. 

Jack Walters stood proudly at the side of his horse, across 
which was tied the dead body of the outlaw grizzly bear. His 
two younger brothers stood just as proudly nearhim. Boast- 
ingly, he told how he had dropped the animal on the run. 

Mr. Jarvis, the county representative of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association, elbowed his way through the 
crowd, carefully examined the dead grizzly, and then took out 
his note-book and pencil. “How do you want the checks 
made out, Walters?” 

“Well, I'll take four hundred,” drawled the young man with 
an air of importance, “and my kid brothers here can have the 
other hundred.” 

The beat of hoofs sounded down the street. The crowd 
turned to see three lads dash up on jaded mounts that showed 
a long hard ride. 

“‘Here’s the Boy Scout Bear Hunters,’ 
This brought a laugh from the crowd. 


? someone shouted. 





five—you can all see that. Our three guns 
are all thirty-thirtys. Now you will probably find a bullet in 
that bear. If it’s a forty-five, Walters killed the bear. If 
it’s a thirty-thirty, we scouts killed him.” 

“Aw, forget it, Kid,” protested Walters, looking somewhat 
nervous. 

Something in the boy’s sincerity of tone, contrasted with 
the change that had come over Walters, won the crowd over 
to this last suggestion, and the cow-punchers clamored for 
the test. 

Mr. Jarvis stepped over to the dead animal, knife in hand, 
and began probing in the shoulder. The crowd was tense with 
suspense. Chick was smiling confidently. Walters’s tanned 
face had turned several shades paler. 

Mr. Jarvis pulled out the knife and took hold of a small 
piece of lead. He held it up. “ Boys, it’s a thirty-thirty!”’ 

A loud cheer went up. 

A cow-puncher stepped up to Walters and sent him rolling 
in the dust with a wallop on the chin. 

“That’s what we think of a liar and 
a thief in this country,” he ex- 
plained calmly as Walters got to his 
feet, ruefully rubbing his chin. y. 

The four members of the Mounted 4 
Patrol who had remained behind 
fairly mobbed the three hunters as ies 
Chick led them off to . 
one side for a short 
meeting. , 

Soon Chick returned 
tothe crowd. The dead 
grizzly had been trans- 
ferred to the back of 
his pinto, who was eye- 
ing his burden rather 
doubtfully. 
























“Well, how do 
you scouts want 
the checks made 

out?” asked Mr. Jarvis smil- 

ingly, as he again got out his 
note-book and pencil. 

‘Make one check out to the 
‘Fightin’ Parson’ for five hundred dollars to build his Community House 
alongside of the church,”’ calmly announced the lad. 

“What!” Mr. Jarvis stared: 

“Yes, sir. That’s our community good turn. And the hide of this 
grizzly goes in the place for the first rug.” 

Chick turned to his pinto and a large hand grasped his. It was the 
“Fightin’ Parson” who had just arrived—too full for words. 


“You might as well turn back now, boys” 
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As here at Cheyenne, Wyo., scouts every- 
where shared with the Military and . the 
Police in patrolling 
of the stations 
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As here on the steps of New York City 
Hall, scouts in many cities held memo- 
rial services at 
the hour of 
the fu- 
neral 









A Friend Passes By 
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At the Marion cemetery, where Many memorial trees were planted by scouts, with special All scouts were represented by this Mt. Gilead, O., troop And the bugles sounded 
the long journey ended services, such as are being held here at Santa Ana, Calif. rendering service at the final ceremonies at Marion “Taps” for our friend 
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REAKFAST was finished, and the tall grass along 
the bottom land just above the timber cruiser’s 
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camp sparkled with the cold heavy dew of early 

August. Four horses, with forelegs hobbied, nosed 
in the luxuriant natural meadow, and a bell suspended from 
the neck of an unreliable roan clanged idly from further up 
the creek. Sid Turner buckled to his belt a light lunch, a 
large pistol and a compass case containing a Forest Service 
compass, with ball and socket. Then he tucked into his 
rear pocket a notebook and pencil. He was ready to 
start. He stepped into the cook tent to get his tripod and 
calipers and final instructions*from Stuart. 

Stuart was talking in a 
low voice to Lem Knowles, 
the camp cook, but when 
Sid entered, he paused 
briefly as if considering a 
change in the plans. 

















“How much more is 
there to do over on 
Rattlesnake, Sid?”’ 

Sid knew exactly. 
“About two miles of 
line more, I should 
think, would give us a 
pretty fair estimate of 
Rattlesnake. Ought to be two of us for that, though; 
or maybe three.” 

“That's what I was thinking. And Brown and 
Williams have started, haven't they?” Stuart stood 
meditating, as if in doubt as to the wisdom of his in- 
structions. ‘‘ Maybe we'd better leave Rattlesnake a 
couple of days. I know what you’d better do to-day.” 

He stepped outside the tent and looked intently down 

the creek, toward a group of spruce trees. ‘On one of 

those big trees is a blaze, and close to it is a post, 
marked Station Nine. The base line runs north and 
south, straight up the valley past camp. Station Ten 

is just a quarter of a mile north of Station Nine, on the 

base line. Now what I want to have you do is this: 

start from Station Nine, and run a compass line east 

for two miles. Be as accurate as you can; of course, 

you may be off line a hundred feet or so, but you can 

check that up on the section corner when you strike the 
township line at the end of the two miles. When you get to 
the township line, offset a quarter of a mile and run the line 
back.” 

“All right.”” Sid understood the instructions. He was to 
start at Station Nine, close to camp, run east two miles, offset 
a quarter of a mile, and run back to Station Ten, also close to 
camp. “What shall I do if I strike any timber?” 

“Don’t try to estimate; just sketch it in as you go. Sketch 
in all the streams and ridges and the edge of the timber if you 
come to any. Be careful about your pacing, and don’t get 
off line more than a hundred feet, if you can help it.” Stuart 
paused and reflected. ‘And it’s going to be a pretty tight 
squeak to get over there and back before dark.” 

“Tl make it,” Sid assured him. “If I get caught out, I 
guess I can sleep under a tree, can’t I?” 

“T hope so,’ Stuart muttered. ‘“ Big day for you though. 
I'll look for you about dark; but if you don’t happen to come 
in, we won’t worry. Look for you back to-morrow.” 

As Stuart strolled away up the creek with a tripod under 
his arm, Lem Knowles, the camp cook, came out of the 
cook tent. “Say, lemme tell you something, kid. You can’t 
make it over there and back in a day if you don’t do nothin’ 
but just walk over there and come back.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because you'll strike down timber before you get 
a half mile, and you’ll have it all the way over and all the way 
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back. And in some places it’s all grown up with littie lodge- 
pole a dozen feet high and so thick a deer couldn’t squeeze his 
way through it. You can’t see two rods through that stuff. 
You couldn’t run a compass line through it in a week.” The 
cook fiiled his pipe and leaned against the upright pole support- 
ing the tent. ‘‘The thing for you to do, kid, is to get up ona 
high point somewheres and sketch her in. Just as good, and 
there won’t nobody ever be able ‘to tell the difference. I’ve 
been out with parties like this for three years now, and they 
all do that when they’re up again’ it. All you have to do is say 
you checked out on the township line, and fix your map so it 
looks all right, and that’s all there are to it.” 


ID TURNER grinned. He realized that a deception of 
this sort would never be discovered. ‘I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t be much of a map,” he dissented. 
Lem Knowles argued hotly. ‘Just as good as long as nobody 
ever found it out. What folks don’t know won’t hurt ’em.” 
Before the day was half gone, Sid discovered that the 
country was very much as Lem Knowles had described 
it. There were extensive areas of dead and down tim- 


“Vou 
can’t 
make it 
over there 
and back 
inaday” 


ber, much of it overgrown with a thicket of lodgepole sap- 
lings, growing so close together that it was difficult to pick 
one’s way through. Fortunately the country was not level, 
and by setting up his compass on some conspicuous knob 
overlooking a big stretch of the ancient burn, he was able to 
get a Jong shot on some distant dead snag which would be 
easily identified. There were splashing little clear streams 
interspersed between sharp little ridges, the easterly exposures 
of which were often covered with a dense tangle of chaparral. 
Here and there along the bottoms there would be a towering, 
fire-scarred yellow-pine and on the north slopes an occasional 
Douglas fir. 

Although he worked rapidly, it was a little after noon when 
he reached a scattering stand of larger pines and the blazed 
township line. . Here he untied his lunch-sack, ate sparingly 
and looked at the map he had sketched. The line had checked 
out almost exactly on the section corner. The little ridges and 
streams were located accurately. 

Now it remained only to offset a quarter of a mile north, 
along the township line, and turn west, to run another line 
back toward camp, only a quarter of a mile north of the first 
one, and parallel to it. Stopping only a few minutes for lunch, 
he made a few more lines.on the sketch map and started on 
north, following the blazed trees, and counting his paces. At 
the end of a quarter of a mile, he set up the compass and took 
a long shot west. 
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With good luck and no interruptions, it would be possi- 
ble to reach the base line at Station Ten, just north of 
camp, before darkness put an end to the work. 

There was one interruption.- A big slate-colored blue grouse 
took wing at his approach and fluttered to the top of a lone 
yellow-pine tree. Sid laid down his tripod, drew his big pistol 
from its leather case suspended at his left, and held it at arm’s 
length. The first shot missed. The second missed. All six 
missed! Never mind. It was too large caliber for grouse any- 
way. He felt in his pocket for more shells to reload it. There 
were no more shells! He hurried on, now pacing evenly 
through the brush and over rocks with his eyes fixed steadily 
on some tree on which he had sighted; now stopping to mark 
in the location of some tiny stream or ridge; now setting up the 
tripod and adjusting the compass for a long and careful 
observation. 

About three in the afternoon Sid stooped to drink from a 
little stream, flowing close under the roots of a rather small 
spruce tree. As he lay on the bank, with his hands in the 
water and hat removed, he heard a sudden scratching noise 
from somewhere in the tree above his head. Curious to know 
the cause of such an arboreal commotion, he circled around the 
narrow pyramid of thick boughs, gazing upward. Close to 
the summit was an indefinite mass of black fur. He threw a 
stone at it, and it moved to the opposite side of the tree. A 
cub bear! 

Beside himself with enthusiasm to capture the little fellow, 
Sid climbed into the drooping, lower 
branches of the tree and worked his way 
slowly up. A cub bear would make a most 
interesting pet to have about camp for 
the remainder of the field season. It 
would of course require considerable in- 
genuity to take so active a young creature 
alive, but it would be far from impossible. 

The tree was slender, not more than a 

foot in diameter at the base, and about 
sixty feet high. About thirty feet from 
the ground, Sid noticed that the slender 
trunk was tapering rapidly, and that the 
little bear had crawled to the very top. 
It would not be safe to climb much fur- 
ther, and to get high enough to reach the 
bear would be impossible. 
Sid thought of another plan. He gave the tree a vigorous 
shake. The slender top vibrated rapidly, but the tiny bear 
held his own. Sid shook again, harder this time. The bear 
emitted a little cry of distress, half whimper, half squeal. 
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pennies IING was happening on the ground below. There 
was a pounding of heavy feet and an enraged snort of 
defiance. With quick misgivings, he grabbed for his pistol 
and looked down. A white-faced, black, fighting giant stood 
crect close to the stream, at the base of the tree. Sid cocked 
the pistol, aimed quickly downward, and remembered that he 
had used his last shell on that blue grouse. He poked the 
useless weapon back into its leather case, and gazed down 
at the furious thing below him. 

The bear, after expending the first frenzy of anger in growls 
and snorts and vicious motions of the paws, settled somewhat 
quietly on all fours, with eyes glittering upward toward the 
helpless Sid Turner. 

Sid clung to the limbs like one whose minutes of remaining 
life are numbered. At the end of ten minutes, he was still 
debating with himself whether the bear would sooner or later 
decide to climb the tree; or whether it was indeed an invariable 
rule that a bear will: never come up a tree in pursuit of a man. 
At the end of a half-hour, he was nearly convinced that the 
theory held good. At the end of an hour, he was fully con- 
vinced of it, for the bear had made no effort whatever to ascend 
for an attack. She lay quiet, motionless, firmly established on 
the ground, shutting off all possible retreat. 

At first, Sid was glad that a bear would not, for some reason, 
ascend to an attack in cases like this. Then he was sorry it 
was true. If the bear had come up the tree, there would have 
been a good chance of escape. Once the bear was well up from 
the ground, he could have slid from the downward drooping 
limbs to an unbruised safety. But as long as the menacing 
fury sat glaring murder at him from the ground, there was no 
hope of escape whatever. 

Another hour passed, and a fresh breeze swayed the top of 
the spruce tree. Something must be done to drive away this 
persistent, deadly creature. Sid took the heavy, big pistol 
from the leather case and hurled it at the demon. It plunked 
on the ground close at her flank, without so much as annoying 
her. How long would it be before she would go away? As long 
as that cub remained in the top of the tree, would she ever go 
away! 

Once Sid shouted. It was a mile and a half to camp, by 
air-line. What was the use? And the only human beings 
within a radius of fifteen miles were Williams and Brown, who 
were running a line westward from camp; Lem Knowles, the 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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NATIONAL GROWTH OF THE UNITEDSTATES 


| The subject matter of “National Growth of the United States” is taken for the most part from Albert Bushnell Hart’s new book, “We and Our History.” 
| The editors are grateful to the authors and publishers, Boni & Liveright, for the use of the copyrighted material and to Donald F. Stewart, Editor, The 





American Viewpoint Society, for its preparation. 








The American People in 1775 


What do we know about the American people at about 
the time of the Revolution, say from 1775 te 1790? 


fast, partly because of the immi- 





eastern Tennessee and planted new towns and settlements. 
Detroit and Vincennes were old French towns. Louisville 
had been founded during the Revolution. The Missis- 


sippi country was not yet opened because Louisiana re- 


and other products had to be brought in British vessels 
to the great wrath of the Americans. 

In the other direction there was a new pull for settlers. 
The magnificent western country with its tall timber and 
rich lands and well watered areas 
was open to newcomers from the 





Eastern states, who could raise 





(1) They were growing very 





gration, particularly of the negro 
race; still more because of the 
large families, running up to ten, 
twelve or more children. In 
order to know how fast they grew, 
remember that in 1790 there were 
about 4,000,000 and that the 
number of colonists had been 
doubling about every twenty-five 
years for a century. That is, they 
were about 250,000 in 1700; 
500,000 in 1725; 1,000,000 in 1750; 
2,000,000 in 1775; and 4,000,000 
in 1790. The world has rarely 
seen a new nation grow so fast. 

(2) The people were in constant 
motion. Some were coming in 
from other countries. Great num- 
bers were “emigrants” who pushed 
out westward; and they or their 
children moved still farther West, 
so that numbers of the people 
lived on the frontier, next to the 
Indians, with whom they were 
frequently at war. 

(3) The people were of many 
races, who in the main got on very 
well together. The newcomers, 
whether from Europe or moving 
from one colony into another, 
were usually welcome, and very 
easily got the privilege of citizen- 

















ship. 
(4) In every colony existed a 
class of rich land-owners or mer- 





LAND AND WATER ROUTES, 1829-1860 


the same kind of large families as 
those of colonial times. Naturally 
kis those settlers wanted a market for 
their surplus crops. They could 
not cart wheat and corn three 
hundred miles across the moun- 
tains to the seaboard. They must 
have roads to the East. 
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The American People 
After the War of 1812 


Let us take account of stock 
on the American people, say at 
_jbs| the beginning of 1829. t us 
see how they grew and flourished 
during the next thirty years. We 
know just how many there were in 
1830 through the census of that 
year, which showed 13,000,000 
dq} people, more than three times as 
many as when the Federal Re- 
public began forty years before. 
Although they felt themselves to 
be one people, they were practi- 
cally divided into three groups or 
sections. 

The first group was the North— 
the nine New England and Mid- 
dle states—with about 5,500,000 
people. This was the richest sec- 
tion; in it were to be found nearly 
all the shipyards, mills, mines 
and factories, and most of the 
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chants or slave-owners who were 
considered to be the aristocracy 
and entitled to the best offices. 
However, the mainstay was the 
farmers living on their own land | 
or on rented farms, who could | 
feed themselves, clothe themselves 
from homespun made on or near 
their farms, and sell part of their 
produce in order to buy imported ag 
goods. The 4,000,000 Americans ld A 
in 1790 were the largest body of 
people in the world living under 
self-government. 


The American People 


After the Revolution od SFE od 
The New Country : 
Geographically ing, the 


United States of 1789 was very 
different from the United States , 
of 1776. Then, the thirteen mem- bq 
bers of the Union together occu- a 
ied only the strip of land lying 
Coates the sea and the summit of 
the Appalachian Mountains, with 
a few settlements in the neighbor- 
hood of Pittsburgh and a few |Piae 
thousand people in what are now : 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
In 1789 the eastern boundary 
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schools and colleges and print- 











ing-houses. It included New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, the three 
largest cities. 

The next group was the South— 
being the eleven slaveholding 
states from Maryland to Louisiana 
and Missouri, with a population 
of 2,700,000 whites and 2,180,000 
negroes, together with the two 
slaveholding territories of Florida 
and Arkansas. The South was 
built up on the plan of separate 
farms and plantations with few 
villages. The principal Southern 
cities were Baltimore, Richmond, 
Charleston, New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, Louisville, and St. Louis. 
The South was divided into sev- 
eral social classes. The large slave 
holders, the small slaveholders, 
the white prosperous farmers 
without slaves, and the poor 
whites and mountain whites, who 
lived very much like their an- 
cestors in colonial times. The 
Indian tribes were very few in the 
northwest; but the powerful Chero- 
kees and other tribes were still 
living in Georgia and Alabama. 

The third and last group was 
the West, with about 1,500,000 
people. This section was made 











was still the ocean. The northern 
line extended from the west side 
of Nova Scotia through wild and 
unoccupied country to the St. 
Lawrence River; thence up that 
river and the Great Lakes to the 
head of Lake Superior; and across 
to the Lake of the Woods. The 
western boundary was the Mis- 
sissippi River. The southern 
boundary was the 3lst parallel east from the River, and 
the present southern line of Georgia. The total area was 
about 820,000 square miles. 


Western Settlements and States 


It was expected that as fast as the West was settled it 
would come out of the territorial form, which was much the 
same as that of the former colonies, and enter the Union 
as states; and thus take its share in the life of the Nation. 
This hope induced people to go out there. North of the 
Ohio River the first settlement was made at Marietta in 
1788, by the Ohio Company; and soon after the present 
city of Cincinnati was founded. 

A few years later came a trek of Connecticut people across 
New York State into the Western Reserve, where they set 
up a kind of little Connecticut. The city of Cleveland was 
founded. Emigrants poured across into Kentucky and 


tions, cover the whole country. 
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PRESENT LINES OF TRANSPORTATION 


Things to note: (1) How the whole country is now tied together with a network of railroads. (2) How the short 
lines and independent railroad systems of 1829-1860 have given place to great railroad systems that, with their connec- 
7 How transportation on the Mississippi has 
declined because of the numerous railroads that run through the great Mississippi Basin. (5) How the great lines west 
of the Mississippi practically follow the original Western trails shown on the first map. 


(3) The present disuse of canals. (4) 


mained a French colony, including the little post of St. 
Louis and covering the mouth of the Mississippi. 


New Trade 


If you measure by races and pursuits, the people in 
1789 were not very different from those of 1776; but they 
had a new bee in their bonnet. We know from the first 
federal census that the population was just under four 
millions. 

The first notable difference in commerce was that the 
old Navigation Acts that were in force in pre-Revolution 
days were gone, and the United States was free to trade with 
nations all over the world. In 1784, the ship Empress sailed 
from New York to China. Thus began a very lively and 
profitable trade with the Orient in American ships. Ameri- 
can vessels were received in English ports, but were not 
allowed to trade with the West Indies. The molasses, sugar 


up of the three states of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and the 
Territory of Michigan. It had 
two outletsjto the ocean, one by the 
Erie Canal and the other by the 
Mississippi River. The frontier 
had already pushed out as far 
as western Indiana—though parts 
of northern New York and 
Maine, and most of the mountain belt, were still in a 
frontier stage. 


Railroads 


To send out a population to the Northwest and South- 
west and build up new communities beyond the Mississippi 
would hardly have been possible except for the invention 
of a new method of transit, the railroad. 

The first such railroad in America was the Baltimore and 
Ohio, opened in 1830 for cars drawn by horses. The same 
year a steam locomotive was built by Peter Cooper and 
was set to work on the Baltimore and Ohio. Its success 
caused rail lines to be started out of most of the large 
Eastern cities. 

At first the railroads were built mostly in short lengths, 
on the principle of the stage lines. In a few years the 


system spread through the Eastern states. The first 
October 
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“WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EMPIRE TAKES 
ITS WAY.” In 1790 the population was distributed over the 
Thirteen Original States and along the Ohio River. . . . By 1800 
the population began to creep over New York, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. 
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1820 


By 1810 a great population flowed into Ohio, some into In- 
diana, Kansas, Alabama and Mississippi... . By 1820, 
cities sprang up on the Great Lakes. 


























By 1840 the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri and part 
of Iowa were settled. Florida now began to get its quota of popu- 
lation. California in 1840 began to receive its first settlers. . 
By 1850 the westward movement reached Texas. 























By 1870 the population was scattered practically over the whole 
West. . . . Then it began to spread eastward. 
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By 1900, the population spread over the whole United States. 
... The discovery of oil in Oklahoma and Texas in 1910 
brought thousands to these states. 





through line to reach the Great Lakes from the East was 
the Erie Railroad, completed in 1851; and in 1853 the 
railroad reached Chicago; and the first continuous road 
across the mountains was the Baltimore and Ohio, which 
reached Wheeling in 1853. In 1860 New Orleans was 
linked up from the eastward. 

By 1860 railroads were extending beyond the Missis- 
sippi. Farther west were the two great wagon routes 
known as the Santa Fe Trail, extending southwest from 
Kansas City, and the Oregon Trail extending west and 
northwest to the Columbia River. . 


The American People in 1877 


The total population of the United States in 1870 was 
about 39 millions; by 1890 it rose to 63 millions; which is 
almost exactly the number in 1790 doubled four times. 
By 1900 there were 76 millions, making the United States 
more populous than any European country except Russia. 

This steady growth was almost without parallel in the 
history of the world. It was possible only because of two 
things: the great area of unsettled land in the West—land 
rich for farming and in natural resources, and the pouring 
in of immigrants to fill up both the East and the West. 


Distribution of Population 


The maps to the left of this page show how the frontier 
has been rushing westward year after year. In 1870 
it ran through Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas; in 1890, 
the frontier moving west was met by the line of popula- 
tion moving eastward. By 1900 there was no longer any 
frontier, though plenty of gaps and corners remained to be 
filled up. sections shared in this th—the South 
gaining almost as fast as the North. Every ten years the 
census — map the north and south lines that divide 
the population equally; and also the east and the west line. 

junction or “‘center of population” was near Balti- 
more in 1780, and near Columbus, Indiana, in 1900. 

Between the Civil War and 1900 great changes came 
about in the employments of the American people. At 
least three-fourths in 1870 lived on the land, or from the 
profits of the land, but from year to year, other classes 
grew besides the farmers. The city of New York rose from 
1,500,000 in 1870 to 5,620,048 in 1920, and came to be 
next to London in population, of all the cities in the world. 
Chicago was only a big town in 1860, but in thirty years it 
shot up to the tee of third city in the Union. e cities 
bordering the Great Lakes, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, in- 
creased enormously in population. Cities grew up on the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and all ‘the way across to 
the Pacific Coast. The only large areas of scanty popula- 
tion in the United States were the Appalachian Mountains, 
the wide mountain belt of the Rockies and Sierra Nevadas, 
and the far northwest and southwest. 


The American People To-day 


The policy of the United States all the way down from 
the Revolution has been to get rid of the public lands by 
turning them over on easy terms to actual settlers. Since 
1850 it has made immense land grants to railroads and 
states; and weak spots in the Federal laws have made it 
possible for thousands of acres to pass into the hands of 
one man or a corporation. 

Hence a new movement, which President Roosevelt took 
up with all his might, for “‘conservation” of the lands and 
privileges that the Government still held, particularly: 

(a) Timber Lands. Several acts of Congress provided 
that land covered with trees which could not be easily 
cleared into farms, should be held by the Government, 
protected from fire and from stealing, and the timber sold 
in such a way as to prevent destruction of the forest. 

(b) Scenic Lands. Certain areas which contained mag- 
nificent scenery of mountains, gorges, rivers, lakes, and 
glaciers, were reserved as public parks. The first was the 
Yellowstone Park of 1872: then the Yosemite and Big 
Tree Parks, Pyramid Lake, Glacier Park, Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, the Gorge of the Colorado, Mount Rainier, and 
Mount McKinley, and many remains of ancient civili- 
zation in the Southwest. 


(c) Irrigated Lands. The United States has owned the 


mountain headwaters of many rivers, which were high in 
the spring from melting snows, and went down almost 
dry in the summer. By putting in dams at places where 
they would form large lakes, water could be stored in 
winter and used in the crop season to irrigate groups of 
little farms that would otherwise be desert land. By the 
New-Lands Act of 1902 Congress provided that the money 
received for such irrigated land should be used to build 
more dams and canals, to irrigate more land. 

(d) Coal Lands. Lands t contained minerals had 
often been sold on the same terms as regular farm land, 
and in any case were sold as a tract on the surface of the 
land including everything below it to the center of the earth. 
Congress an act in 1910 to reserve coal, oil and gas, 
when the surface land was sold. 

(e) Water Powers. Early settlers or land buyers, wher- 
ever they could, took up waterfalls out of the public lands 
as had been done ever since the first colonies. These 
they held till the country was settled up, so that they 























These maps show THE BUILDING OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL AREA and the dates of admission of the 48 states. 
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(3) TENNESSEE was formerly part of North Carolina. 
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5 
(5) The people of MISSOURI were first settlers from slave- 
holding states. MAINE, a part of Massachusetts, desired statehood 
as a free state. ALABAMA was a slaveholding state... . (6) 

pope NSAS was a slave state to be balanced by MICHIGAN, a 
ree state. 























(7) FLORIDA and TEXAS, slave states, balanced by IOWA. 
. (8) WISCONSIN, CALIFORNIA and MINNESOTA 
were free. 

















(9) OREGON and KANSAS came in as free states. WEST 
VIRGINIA was a part of Virginia. ... (10) NEVADA, 
NEBRASKA and COLORADO came next. 














(11) The Northwest demanded a share in the National Gov- 
ernment with the result that NORTH and SOUTH DAKOTA, 
WASHINGTON, MONTANA, (12) IDAHO and WYO- 
MING were admitted. 
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(13) UTAH was denied statehood until it forbade plural 
marriages. .. . (14) The admission of ARIZONA and NEW 
, = to statehood FILLED OUT THE CONTINENTAL 
REA, 


could be used to run mills and factories. The discovery 
that electric power could be carried hundreds of mi 

the falls where it was made, gave a new value to these falls 
in the heart of the mountains. Congress therefore 

an act by which water powers then owned by the Govern- 
ment could be granted only for 50 years. 
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The first picture illustrates TRAVEL BY LAND in the days before the steam engine was invented. Then roads were few. Then people traveled by coaches, and merchandise was carried in huge 


CONESTOGA WAGONS drawn by three or more teams of horses. Note the covered bridge that spans the stream, and the toll gate. In Washington’s day the Steam Engine had not been invented. For 
long hauls the rivers and streams were used. Our second picture shows TRANSPORTATION ON THE OHIO RIVER at that period. Even then emigration had begun to move westward, and emi- 


_ grants on huge flatboats might have been seen any day floating down this river to the M ississip pi. 
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Rules for Photogranhic Contest 09 page 49 


First Prize Awarded to R. A. Carpenter for his photograph ‘Mother mF 
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A Samson Among Birds 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


HE largest as well as the rarest of the 

penguins, those queer birds of the South 

Polar regions, was first seen by Captain Cook, 
the famous navigator. 

These strange creatures sometimes weigh 
as much as 75 or 80 pounds, and the muscles 
covering their breast contribute more than 
one-third of their entire weight. 

A very large specimen was captured and 
taken on board ship during an expedition to 
the Antarctic. Standing erect, in the sheen of 
its plumage, it seemed clothed with gold and 
purple, and white and black. 

Presently it gave an exhibition of its ex- 


traordinary strength. One blow of its flipper-- 


like fore limb sent an impertinent dog howling 
off to nurse his head. Five men were required 
to secure the penguin, and they succeeded only 
with great difficulty, one holding to each leg, 
one to each flipper, and one grasping the neck. 
After being strongly bound, the muscular bird 
succeeded in breaking loose. 

Another indication of the immense strength 
of the fore limbs, or flippers, of the penguin is 
the fact that with their aid the birds are able 
to leap perpendicularly out of the water to a 
height of three feet or more, landing upright*on 
a cake of ice. They approach close to the edge 
of the ice before making the leap, and jump 
directly upward. 


What’s Your Temperature? 


M4»: though warm-blooded, is not by any 

means the warmest of the mammals, 
many of which thrive at a temperature which 
would kill humans. 

Man’s normal temperature is 98.4 degrees, 
whereas that of the wolf and the pig is 105 
degrees. . The sheep, the monkey, and the 
goat are normal at 104 degrees, while the dog, 
cat, cow, rat, and squirrel are healthy 2 degrees 
lower. 

The horse and the tiger have the same tem- 
perature as man, the hare and the elephant 
being 1 degree warmer. On the other hand, 
the donkey is a degree colder. 

Birds are much warmer-blooded than mam- 
mals. The duck and the fowl are healthy at 
111 degrees, the turkey and the pigeon thrive 
at 2 degrees lower, the sparrow at 108 and the 
goose at 107 degrees. Snails one would expect 
to be cool—their normal temperature is as low 
as 77 degrees; an oyster soars up to 82! 


Why the Leaves Change Their Color 


I* REQUIRES no vivid imagination to 

picture Mother Nature going about these 
days with a liberal supply of paint with which 
she colors the leaves of the trees and other 
plants and thereby produces the vivid tints 
which characterize the foliage of this season. 
In reality the change in coloring is the result 
of certain chemical processes which take place 
in the leaves. 

The change is not, as many people suppose, 
due to the action of frost, but is a preparation 
for winter. All during the spring and summer 
the leaves have served as factories, where the 
foods necessary for the trees’ growth have 
been manufactured. This food-making takes 
place in numberless tiny célls of the leaf and 
is carried on by small green bodies which give 
the leaf its color. These chlorophyll bodies, as 
they are known, make the food of the tree by 
combining carbon taken from the carbonic 
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acid gas of the air with hydrogen, oxygen, and 
various minerals supplied by the water which 
the roots gather. In the fall when the cool 
weather causes a slowing down of the vital proc- 
esses, the work of the leaves comes to an end. 
The machinery of the leaf factory is disman- 
tled, so to speak, the chlorophyll is broken up 
into the various substances of which it is com- 
posed, and whatever food there is on hand is 
sent to the body of the tree to be stored up for 
use in the spring. All that remains in the cell 
cavities of the leaf is a watery substance in 
which a few oil globules and crystals, and a 
small number of yellow, strongly refractive 
bodies can be seen. These give the leaves the 
yellow coloring so familiar in autumnal 
foliage. 

It often happens, however, that there is more 
sugar in the leaf than can be readily transferred 
back to the tree. When this is the case the 
chemical combination with the other sub- 
stances produces many-colored tints varying 
from the brilliant red of the dogwood to the 
more austere red-browns of the oak. In 
coniferous trees, which do not lose their 
foliage in the fall, the green coloring matter 
takes on a slightly brownish tinge, which, 
however, gives way to the lighter color in 
the spring. 

While the color of the leaf is changing, other 
preparations are being made. At the point 
where the stem of the leaf is attached to the 
tree, -a_ special layer of cells develops which 
gradually sever the tissues which support the 
leaf. At the same time Nature heals the cut, 
so that when the leaf is finally blown off by the 
wind or falls from its own weight, the plac 
where it grew on the twig is marked by « 
scar. 

Although the food which has been prepared 
in the cell cavities is sent back to the tree, the 
mineral substances with which the walls of the 
cells have become impregnated during the 
summer months are retained. Accordingly, 
when the leaves fall they contain relatively 
large amounts of valuable elements, such as 
nitrogen and phosphorus which were originally 
a part of the soil. The decomposition of the 
leaves results in enriching the top layers of 
the soil by returning these elements and by 
the accumulationfof humus. That is why the 
mellow black earth from the forest floor is so 
fertile. But if fires are allowed to run through 
the forest and the leaves are burned, the most 
valuable of the fertilizing elements are changed 
by the heat into gases and escape into the air. 
As a result, forests which are burned over 
regularly soon lose their soil fertility even if no 
apparent damageis done to the standing 
timber. 


A Window-Ledge Garden 


I" IS not necessary to have a plot of earth in 

order toenjoy agarden. A variety of attrac- 
tive things can be made to grow on your win- 
dow ledge. Such a garden takes up very little 
space and requires almost no attention. You 
will not need to dig the earth or tend the 
plants. Instead of planting seeds merely cut 
off the tops of beets, horse radish, turnips, 
potatoes, carrots and other vegetables and 
place them on a plate. They will grow best 
in sunlight, although too much light is not 
good for them. Add a little water each day. 

In a surprisingly short time they will begin 
to sprout and continue to grow to surprising 
heights and luxuriousness. The color and 
variety of the foliage makes a surprisingly 
pretty little garden. By starting new sprouts 
from time to time the garden may be kept 
green and flourishing for an entire season. 
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“Top Notch!” 


A familiar footprint 
wherever Americans go 


ROM the Mexican Border to the Canadian 

Line, wherever Americans go, there you 
will find this same familiar footprint bear- 
ing the Top Notch Cross. 


Men and boys, everywhere, have come to : 
recognize in that good old trade mark the 
symbol of real service in rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. 


ii” 


There are Top Notch shoes for every pur- 
pose. For track, for training, for crew, for 
boxing, fencing, hiking, camping, tennis, 
baseball, and every outdoor sport. Then for 
indoors there are shoes for basketball, hand- 
ball, squash, and general gymnasium work. 


Go now to your nearest sporting goods 
dealer or shoe store and try a pair. See for 
yourself how good they look and how com- 


fortable they feel. Be sure, however, that ea : 
you ask for Top Notch by name, and look Nreis|} 
for the Top Notch Cross on soles or ankle 18 } 
patches to be certain you are getting the ee 


shoes you want. 


OP NOTC 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


EEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U.S. A. 








GYM BAL 


A fine example of the Top 
Notch line. Ideal outdoors for 
hiking, camping or general 
sport. Indoors for general gym- 
nasium work. Made in regular 
or athletic styles. 














We Have Lost a Friend 

UST as we went to press with the September 

number, the shocking news of the death of our 
kind-hearted, wonderful President made neces- 
sary a rapid change in our plans and brief 
mention of President Harding’s death. On an- 
other page we tell of the scouts’ tribute to the 
memory of Warren G. Harding, and suggest a 
plan for a suitable memorial service by every 
troop of scouts sometime at an early date, 
preferably November 2nd, for reason therein 
stated. I earnestly hope that every reader of 
the magazine will help to spread this information 
so that wherever there are Boy Scouts, plans will 
be made for a memorial service for the late 
President of the United States and the Honor- 
ary President of the Boy Scouts of America. 


A New Friend to the Front! 

S SOON as was appropriate, President 
Livingstone and I took up with President 
Coolidge the question of his serving as Honor- 
ary President of the Boy Scouts of America, as 
have all former Presidents since the organiza- 
tion of the Boy Scouts of America, February 8, 
1910. His reply, as given in the article on 
PRE ‘SIDENT. COOLIDGE AND HIS BOYS, 
shows unusual warmth and intelligent under- 
standing of the purposes of the Boy Scout 
Movement; his reference to the fact that his 
own two sons are scouts is most stimulating. 
We hope that they will continue to show 
definite interest in the Boy Scouts of America. 


Our Magazine—Your Magazine 
PACE must be found in this, the Official 
News Section of the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
te say just a word in addition to what is said 
elsewhere in this issue, about the splendid good 
fortune that has come to the boys of America 
through the generous contribution of $100,000 
to make BOYS’ LIFE BIGGER AND BET- 
TER IN EVERY WAY FOR ALL BOYS 
EVERYWHERE. For over ten years I have 
‘been doing everything I could to help increase 
the effectiveness of this publication, but some- 
how we have not been able to manage it so that 
enough boys wanted the magazine to make us 
feel as happy as we all felt we should be. We 
knew we had a good magazine—indeed cer- 
tainly as good as, if not better, than any 
magazine; but we wanted to make it bigger 
and better still, and so we got some good friends 
to give us $100,000 in order that we might get 
more and greater stories—the very best—buy 
more paper so as to have a bigger magazine, 
and in every way produce the best magazine 
possible for boys. Now that we have it—that 
is, YOU have it—it is important that you share 
with us in the effort to have every boy in 
America know that the new plans for Boys’ 
LIFE mean a magazine for ALL boys and not 
only those who are scouts. This is the special 
task that I would like to have you, as readers 
of Boys’ Lrre, undertake as your responsi- 
bility. 
Something New 
) THE New York City Committee and to 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt in particular, 
belongs the credit for starting something new in 
the Boy Scout Movement. It was my pleasure, 
with the Director of Education, Mr. Lorne W. 
Barclay; Captain Francis Gidney, Chief 
Campmaster of the British Boy Scouts’ Asso- 
ciation; Judge Frederic Kernochan; Major 


‘ational 


Prepared for Boy Scouts and their Friends by James 3 West, Chief Scout Executive 


Arthur W. Proctor, and many others, to take 
part in the dedication of a School for Forestry 
organized in connection with the Boy Scout 
Camps at Kanohwahke Lakes in the Inter- 
state Park. What a wonderful sight it was! 
Thirty-six selected boys, almost all of whom 
were Patrol Leaders—many of them Eagle 
Scouts—are taking an advanced coursein Scout- 
ing and following a daily program which the for- 
mer Dean of the School of Forestry of the 
Syracuse University, Dr. Hugh P. Baker and 
R. S. Kellogg, Forester, had approved. 

The thing that impressed me very much 
about this new development is that it prom- 
ises to give us more young men as leaders, who 
have come up through our ranks, thus supply- 
ing one of the greatest needs the Boy Scout 
Movement has to-day. You fellows who are 
now tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class 
Scouts, ought to think about this and remember 
our slogan, “Once a Scout—Always a Scout,” 


there will again be a pilgrimage to Roosevelt’s 
grave on Saturday, October 27th. All Scouts 
near New York interested should write to Uncle 
Dan about this at Flushing, Long Island. 


Sir Robert Greets You 

E HAVE just received a fine message of 

greeting from Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of the world. 
At the National Council Meeting among other 
things that happened was the passing of a 
hearty Resolution expressing goodwill and 
cordial wishes to the Boy Scouts of Great 
Britain and to Sir Robert Baden-Powell: 
Writing us, Sir Robert said: 

“Tn the name of the Boy Scouts of Great 
Britain I want to express our most grateful 
appreciation of your resolution passed at the 
annual meeting of the National Council in 
July. 

“TI do sincerely hope that we may have the 





National Camp Director L.L. McDonald (holding axe), and scout executives 
putting upthe log cabinwhichis part of a Scoutcraft exhibit erected in Y osemile 


National Park during a recent regional scout executives’ conference. 
the principal public camp for sightseers in 
is to remain in place permanently for the 


hibit, which is in “Camp Curry,” 
the Yosemite National Park, 
inspection of visitors to the Park. 


and if you can just look ahead to the time that 
you will be serving as a scoutmaster or assistant 
scoutmaster, undoubtedly you will pick up a lot 
of hints that will help you to be more effective. 


Roosevelt Birthday 
NE of the interesting and impressive inci- 
dents of our last National Council Meet- 
ing was the pilgrimage which the members of 
the National Field Department, headed by 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, the Chairman and 
Executives of the various Regions, made to 


the grave of Theodore Roosevelt, our former ’ 
On another page of this ‘ 


Chief Scout Citizen. 
issue we have a wonderfully inspiring message 
from the son of our former Chief Scout Citizen, 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, now a member of 
our National Executive Board. October 27th 
will be observed by scout troops everywhere as 
the birthday of the foremost leader of modern 
American life. Under the leadership of our 
National Scout Commissioner, Daniel C. Beard, 


This ex- 


pleasure of welcoming some of you before long 
and I am looking forward, at any rate, to the 
International Conference next year as likely 
to attract a good many of your leaders to 
England. 

“Meantime, anything that we can do to pro- 
mote our common interests and to cement the 
comradeship and good feeling between our 
rising generations, we of the British Association 
will gladly do.” 


International Jamboree 1924 

ELL! Here is something that will in- 

terest every boy. Many remember the 
wonderful delegation we sent to London for 
the first. Jamboree in which about 16,000 boys 
from all over the world went, representing 
thirty-four nations. Our group took first hon- 
ors in many events. Now, another chance is 
coming. On August 10, 1924, there is to be a 
second International Jamboree, this time at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Who wants to go? 
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Anyone who wants to bad enough can possibly 
go. Ask your Scoutmaster and have your 
Scoutmaster ask his local Scout Executive, and 
you will then get full details. That is, just as 
soon as the plan is announced in Scouting and 
The Scout Executive. We do not know how 
large a delegation we will send from America, 
but we do know that the delegates will be 
selected on merit. We will have at least one 
troop of selected scouts, and possibly three. 
The problem we are now facing is to work out 
some plan which will give every boy in the 
United States a chance to earn a right to go. 


Radio Broadcasters 

I HAVE become a radio fan and spend a lot 

of time “listening in.’ Wherever I am 
traveling, I am called upon to “talk in,” so, 
—between “talking in” and “listening in”— 
and reading the claims of the various companies 
which are sure they are making the best equip- 
ment that can be had—I am beginning to know 
how much there is to know about radio! 

We are very proud of our Radio Department, 
and are very happy to open this issue of the 
magazine with a radio detective story. Besides 
raising your hair, it is going to help you to know 
more about radio. The National Council, at 
its annual meeting, passed a special resolution 
of thanks to all radio broadcasting stations, 
especially the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the Western Electric Com- 
pany, because of special services rendered by 
them. I very much hope that all scout officials 
and scouts who read this message will take occa- 
sion to bring to the attention of their local broad- 
casting stations the fact that Boys’ Lire for Oc- 
tober tells about the appreciation of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America for what 
the broadcasting stations of our country are do- 
ing for the boys of the country. In other words, 
say “Thank you” for us. Will you do this? 


Prices Come Down 

HE public likes to see scouts around. 

Folks have grown fond of the uniform. 
So we may rejoice that the Supply Department 
has brought the ideal official outfit within 
nearer reach of every Boy Scout, by getting the 
total price down by a dollar. The uniform will 
never be imposed on scouts, for one reason 
because there will never be any need to—every 
scout wants the uniform. Now let’s get it! If 
necessary, incur an honorable debt to some- 
body for the price, and then keep everlastingly 
at it until you pay up. Every scout in every 
troop in each community, uniformed correctly, 
that is, every scout in the same community 
wearing the same uniform, will mean a great 
deal to Scouting. We really have got to stop 
the practice of some boys wearing the coat and 
some the shirt, some the breeches and some the 
shorts, in the same town or city—that is not 
correct. The local officials will decide what 
parts of the official outfit shall be the local 
uniform. Find out what thisis. Get it. Wear 
it on every proper occasion. Do your part to 
keep up the favorable opinion that the public 
has of scouts. In this connection, do not over- 
look the article in this issue of Boys’ Lire 
about the neckerchief. 


An Unwritten Scout Law 
"THERE are a number of good Scout Laws 
that have to be read between the lines of 


the twelve. One is “A Scout is studious.” It 














Just after the Boy Scout Oath had been taken in front of “ The Seat of 
a Good Scout” in the Brooklyn Council Camp by a large group of repre- 
sentative business men of New York, Police Commissioner Enright and 
Governor Smith and other notables who were on a tour of inspection of the 
21 Camps in Palisades Interstate Park, as guests of Mr. Barron Collier, 
Vice-President and Chairman of the Cam ping Committee of the Boy Scout 


eering Merit Badges. 


Scouts of Helena, Mont., 
pack trip in the mountains, on the trail of their Pion- 


Foundation of Greater New York under wnose su pervis- 
ion these cam ps for 3,000 boys at one time are conducted. 


Scout foresters. The above are the graduating members of the Scout 
forestry school, established at the Boy Scout camps by the Boy Scout 
"Foundation of Greater New York, having successfully completed a 
month’s intensive training. In the center is Professor Spring, Dean of 
the School of Forestry of Cornell University, and George E. French, 
Director of the camp. 


about to start on a two-day 
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is inspiring to get reports of scouts who climb 
right to the head of their classes, and stick 
there. That’s where Boy Scouts belong. If 
one scout gets there, the rest in the class should 
line right up along next to him. Why not walk 
off with all the honors this present school year? 
The better school work you do, the more credit 
you will be to Scouting. 


Thanks to Scout Leaders! 


THE following resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Council may offer a hint to some boy 
who does not always remember that scout- 
masters, assistant scoutmasters, scout commis- 
sioners and members of the Court of Honor, 
really deserve evidence of appreciation. Any- 
how, read the Resolution, and tell your scout- 
master you saw it in the October Boys’ Lire. 
It is as follows: 
Volunteer Workers.—‘‘Whereas the men of 
America have volunteered for the service of the 


Boyhood of the Nation to the number of more 
than 142,000. 


“And whereas upon their unselfish efforts and 
especially upon the work and devotion of the Scout- 
masters and Assistant Scoutmasters depend largely 
the realization of the ideals of Scouting and the 
success of the Movement, 


“Be it resolved, that we, the National Council, 
Boy Scouts of Ametica, take the opportunity on this, 
our Thirteenth Annual Meeting, to express to these 
loyal volunteer workers our appreciation of their 
service to the nation, and our sense of obligation 
and gratitude: 


“And be it further resolved, that this resolution 
be transmitted to the public through the pages of 
Scouting and the Press.” 


‘‘Skipper’’ Gidney 

E regret that the time has arrived for 

the return to England of Skipper Francis 
Gidney, Chief of the Gillwell Training Camp. 
Skipper has been with us since last February, 
cooperating with the Department of Education 
in its various training enterprises. He has vis- 
ited many Scout Executives’ Conferences and 
training schools with Mr. Barclay, the Director 
of the Department. In addition to training 
courses, Skipper has cooperated in the creation 
of a new booklet on Patrol Method and has 


helped in the production of a large number of: 


new photographs for instruction purposes. It 
is hoped, within the next three months, to have 
— photographs ready for distribution in the 
field. 

But most of all, Skipper’s visit has been 
made significant by the fine spirit of Scout 
Brotherhood which he carries in his splendid 
personality. Where he has gone, there has 
come a new appreciation of the quality of the 
scouts of his country. His ideas have not been 
limited by racial lines for he is a scout in every 
sense. He has made a big impression on the 
worldwide conception of Scouting in America. 
Our best wishes go with him back to the Scouts 
of his country, trusting that he will give to 
them the spirit of Scout Brotherhood which he 
has received from us here and which we have 
received from him. 


‘‘Boy Scouts Never Kill Anything!’’ 


ONE thing that should help every scout 

realize how much interest is being taken 
in him, is the interesting fact that he is getting 
into books and magazines and pictures; even 
in the new plays appearing in our theaters some- 
thing about Boy Scouts gets into the dialogue. 
There is an entertaining melodrama in NewYork 
just now, written by a noted author, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, called “The Breaking Point.” 
It has a Western ranch 
scene, and one of the 


I will venture this proposal, that Boy Scouts 
emulate the work of our Expeditionary Army 
in the War and go in and end the thing. But 
don’t try todo it by yourselves. Through your 
leaders get into touch with whatever authorities 
in your city are directing this sort of work. 
Where nothing is really being done, get author- 
ity and directions from the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington to organize a Rat 
Exterminating Campaign in your locality. 

This is a challenge to the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. There isn’t an excuse in the world for 
rats. They destroy over $200,000,000 worth of 
food yearly, and carry deadly disease germs 
into countless homes. What a magnificent 
thing it would be if the Boy Scouts of America, 
by joining forces with those who are already 
fighting this pest, could rid the country of rats 
forever! 


Termination of the Membership 
Round-Up 
ECAUSE the late President Harding had 
taken such an intimate part in the Mem- 
bership Round-Up, and because his tragic 
death made further personal awards of stream- 
ers impossible, as a special token of respect to 
his memory the Round-Up was terminated on 
August; 2nd. Every troop and local council 
that made the prescribed 25 per cent. gain by 
that date will receive the President’s streamer, 
if it has not already been received. 

The Round-Up was a huge success in many 
ways, though it had not as yet given us the 
total of 500,000 net boy membership which 
many desired to see. This will still come, how- 
ever, as a result of the momentum secured and 
the continued efforts that will be made to keep 
the membership ever increasing. On August 
ist, the net gain was 104,845; of this scouts 
totalled 83,058, giving us a scout enrollment 
of 475,346 boys; gain in leaders was 21,787, 
giving us 142,606 men enrolled in the Move- 
ment, or a total membership of boys and men 
of 617,952. President Harding’s streamer has 
been awarded to 291 local councils, 3,942 
troops under local council and 840 troops not 
under local council. 

I know of no other civil organization in this 
country, or in the world, with a definite pro- 
gram of day-by-day activities the year through, 
definite stages of advancement in rank and in 
achievement, a system of honorable discharge 
from active group membership into an active 
“graduate”? body, uniformed and with a com- 
prehensive scheme of insignia to denote rank 
and achievement, that has, or ever in the his- 
tory of the world has had, such a large mem- 
bership. The thought of the bigness of the 
Movement should itself inspire every scout and 
scout-leader to do his best. But the bigness 
of the Movement is as nothing to the bigness 
of the affection with which the people of the 
United States now regard Boy Scouts. Great 
things are expected of us. We have earned an 
enviable reputation for uprightness, resource- 
fulness, service. Because of what scouts have 
accomplished, they are everywhere privileged, 
from time to time, to assume responsible duties 
in various civic affairs. In the discharge of 
these duties and in daily conduct, each Scout 
carries the honor of the whole Movement upon 
his shoulders, and each scout shares in the 
honor which the whole Movement enjoys. 


Thanksgiving 
I= will be one of the finest things that has hap- 
pened in Scouting in all its history if, on this 
coming Thanksgiving 
Day, every troop in the 





characters who is pre- 
vented from doing a little 
killing on his own hook, 





COMING EVENTS IN 
SCOUTING 


United States shall do 
in a very worth while 
manner an appropriate 
Good Turn. Probably 








protests that he is going 
to join the Boy Scouts 


I could name a score or 


ROOSEVELT DAY, SATURDAY, OCT- jnore of things to do; 


because they never kill 
- OBER 27—Annual pilgrimage to Oyster 
anything. Bay by scouts from all accessible points, but do not need to 
But our friend was under leadership of National Scout a name a single one. Your 
wrong. Scouts kill things Mgsioner Daniel Carter Beard. Oucdeee local leaders are quite 
that are only harmful. everywhere. Not a troop overlooks this competent to guide you. 


Destructive pests, day. 


There is so much of un- 


whether the size of a NATIONAL MEMORIAL MEETING _ happiness and suffering 
mosquito or as big asa FOR THE LATE PRESIDENT HARDING, everywhere due to sick- 


FRIDAY, NOV R 2, OR ON OTHER ; 
bear, should learn to fear PATE MORE SUITABLE BECAUSE or ness, accident, death, 


Boy Scouts. Oneofthe [LOCAL CONDITIONS—These will 


unemployment perhaps, 


worst of these is the rat. troop meetings pen to friends on the pe other — < 
There is a constant cam- Public. leaders have been officially adversity. Jhen 
notified. See suggested program else- our great, prosperous, 


paign on to exterminate where in this issue. 


the rat, and the reason 
that it is constant is 


happy country has so 


ELECTION DAY, TUESDAY, NOVEM- * 
BER 6—Troops render any ible civic much cause for thanks 


that the rat doesn’t get Good Turn service. Special hikes for this giving to God, no fam- 


exterminated. Upon a date, with boys not scouts invited. 


ily, no single individual, 


request from Washing- ARMISTICE DAY, SUNDAY, NOVEM- Should be left out if 
BER 


ton, the Executive 


11—Scouts participate in all local there is any possible way 


Board has recommended Ceremonies. Many troops will attend to prevent it. 


that scouts do some ag- 


church services in a body. 





; ~ THANKSGIVING DAY, THURSDAY, 
gressive work at ratex- OVEMBER 29— Appropriate Good Turns See Special Prise Offer 


termination. I don’t wit be done by every troop and scout. 
want to be boastful, but Consult your scoutmaster. 
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r—— The Official Knife—Boy 
——S Scouts of America—is now 


made by Remington 







You Know Remington Arms 
Now Know Remington Cutlery 


HETHER you tinker with a radio set or 
build a signal fire it’s good to know that Rem- 
ington made the Boy Scout Knife you work with. 


Good steel, sound workmanship—the same dependability 
that you get in Remington Rifles, Shotguns and Ammunition. 


The Remington Trade Mark is a good mark to have on any 
knife. It’s on the Official Knife now—with the Boy Scout In- 
signia. Look for both, they doubly guarantee dependability. 


Master Blade of extra gauge and weight, Can Opener, Bot- 
tle Opener, Screw Driver, Punch Blade, 
Shackle of 18% nickel silver wire; Reinforced 
Lining on the Punch Blade Side; Handles of 
American Bone Stag; Nickel Silver Trimmed 
—all Remington details that add to strength, 
wear and attractiveness, 
Two sizes—get yours now—from local 
B. S. A. outfitters, scout supply department 
headquarters or wherever good cutlery is sold. 





The Model 24 
Remington Autoloading .22 Rifle 
The little brother of a famous big game 
Remington. Shot after shot, as fast as you 
pull the trigger. 


Hammerless—no chance tocatch hammerin clothes, 
fences or twigs. Solid Breech—dirt, rain, snow are 
kept out of the action, Take-down—no tools required. 
Safety devices—impossible to pull the trigger or fire 
the rifle when the safety is on. 


Chambered to take .22 short or .22 long rifle “Palma” 
cartridges. 


Send for Model 24 Folder 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY wn FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 


For best results be sure to shoot 
Remington Cartridges 
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“ Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain, 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be Savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane, 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your forehead tan. 
You'll be ragged and swarthy and wary, 
But you will walk like a man!” 


HIS is Amula_ Keeshis (Deer-Mating 

Moon) of Tucquock or autumn. The In- 
dians used to believe, especially the Sauk and 
Fox tribes, that the Great Spirit made the sun, 
moon and stars, the birds, and game, and fishes 
especially for the Indians, and to prove it they 
would point out the fact that these things do 
not exist in the cities or on the farms of the 
white man. But the Great Spirit also showed 
the Indians how to make birchbark canoes, 
snowshoes and moccasins; so we poor white 
people who do not own any sun, moon or stars, 
big game, birds or fishes, must go to Mister 
“Lo-The-Poor-Indian”’ to learn how to make 
snowshoes, birchbark canoes and moccasins, 
and it is from the red men that we learned to 
make the moccasin here described. 

In order to make yourselves some moccasins 
you need shoemakers’ thread and needles, and 
some leather of sheepskin, calfskin, moose skin, 
caribou skin or buckskin. The squaws in east- 
ern Canada and northern Maine will make 
moccasins, sometimes called lanigans by the 
lumbermen, out of old bootlegs, but you can 
not make them out of nothing. So we will 
take it for granted that all of you fellows who 
have been writing the National Scout Com- 
missioner asking him to tell you how to make 
moccasins wil] have the material handy. 

In the first place do not go at it hit or miss 
style because I notice that when one chooses 
this way of making anything it is seldom a hit, 
most always a miss. Therefore, make a paper 
pattern first, take a piece of wrapping-paper, 
spread it on the floor, Fig. 1, take off your shoe 
and stand on the paper in your stocking foot, 
even better if you stand on your bare foot. 
Then with a pencil trace the outline of your 
foot on the paper, Fig. 1, the outline will ap- 
pear about like Fig. 2. Now trim off your 
paper allowing two inches margin from the 
widest part of your foot, Fig. 2, then fold 
the paper in the center, Fig. 3, and cut along the 
dotted line which is two inches from the out- 
line of the foot, this will give you the pattern, 
Fig. 4. 

Put your leather in a basin of water and al- 
low it to soak until it is soft, then cut it out 
according to the pattern, Fig. 4, next make a 
small piece of the same shape as the larger 
piece, Fig. 5, the smaller piece is about half as 
long as the large piece. With a tape, ora string, 
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By Dan Beard 


With Illustrations by the Author 





























or a strip of paper, measure around the ball of 
the foot and up over the top; the ball of the foot 
is at the widest part of the foot at the big toe 
joint. Make the width of the small piece a trifle 
less than a third of the distance which you have 
just measured around the ball of the foot. 
Fig. 534 shows a piece of paper measured around 
the ball of the foot and creased in three folds. 
The width of the small piece is a little less than 
one of these divisions, A, B, or C. Place the 
large piece and the small piece edge to edge, 
as shown in Fig. 5. The blunt end of the small 
piece is something less than one-third of the 
length of the big piece from the blunt end 
of the big piece. 


INCE this small piece forms the 

tongue of the shoe, so to speak, 
the exact point that the blunt end 
reaches is not important. Stitch 
the two pieces together with two 
or three stitches close together at 
the point where they both begin 
to shear, then take about three 
more stitches 14-inch apart as 
shown in the diagram, Fig. 5, after 
which you must begin to crimp 
the leather on the big piece. This 
is done by making a stitch in the 
big piece twice the length of the 
stitch in the small piece, then 
drawing the stiches tightly to- 
gether so that they are opposite 
to each other. This puts a crimp 
in the big piece, Figs. 6 and 7, and 
that makes the stitches correspond 
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and opposite each other on both pieces of 
leather. ; 

By crimping I mean curving the leather like 
iron on a corrugated root, guess you under- 
stand it now. If you don’t study the diagram, 
make the stitch and you will see the thing 
crimp. ? 

In sewing use an aw] to make the holes in the 
leather. Be careful to do this neatly and care- 
fully, the stitching will then be easy, and if you 
have done it properly there will be the same 
number of stitches on the crimped side as there 
are on the tongue. Now place your moccasin 
on a hard substance, a smooth flat stone, or a 
piece of wood and with some smooth flat 
instrument, like a shoemaker’s hammer, care- 
fully pound all the stitches flat. 

Next slip your foot into the moccasin and 
bring the back part up around the heel as 
shown in the middle diagram of Fig. 8. Trim 
off any surplus leather and notch the back as 
shown in the diagram and stitch up with 
overhand stitch, see lower 
diagram, Fig. 8. Next bring 
up the flap made by the notch 
at the heel and sew that into 
place. Your moccasin is now 
complete except for the places 
for the shoestring. The shoe- 
string should run all the way 
around the heel of the mocca- 
sin and over the toe, as in 


BOYS’ LIFE 


occasins 


The lumbermen use moccasins like the 
one described which are made of oil-tanned 
leather and nearly waterproof. The Canadian 
Indians for winter wear will sew a top piece four 
inches wide under the moccasin from the tongue 
round the back of the heel to the tongue again, 
then lash this in place with a string, or thong, 
which passes over the tongue of the moccasin 
into little loops at each side. This keeps out 
the snow. 





Nuts—Nuts—Nuts 


THs is the first of the nutting months. In 

many parts of the country the frost has 
already cracked the hulls of the hickory nuts 
so that they open like the petals of a flower, 
showing the white nut in the center. The red 
squirrels and the gray squirrels have been busy 
for some time collecting their hoards and I 
have discovered that even the woodchucks do 
not despise hickory nuts. 

In the old days that I love to talk about to 
you boys, before there were so many of us 
here, and when the woods were handy to every 
village and hamlet, the wise ones among the 
boys didn’t take the trouble to throw sticks 
up into the branches of nut trees or to climb 
the trees and shake the nuts down among the 
brown leaves on the ground but they watched 
their little brothers the squirrels and discov- 
ered where their storehouses were located, 
and there they would often find as much 
as a bushel or a half bushel of hickory nuts 
all nicely hulled and stowed away for the 
winter. 

Now’s the time to lay in your store of hickory 
nuts, walnuts, butternuts, pecans, hazelnuts, 
peenters, cocurbeans and chico-beans. Last 
year I gathered a flour barrel full of hickory 
nuts from one tree. 

I like the hickory nuts and walnuts and 
butternuts now, but, boy, you can enjoy them 
more than any grown man. Somehow or 
another if you grow up your taste is either not 
so good or for some other reason things don’t 
have the same flavor that they did when you 
were a kid. Even your grandmother’s cookies 
and mince pies will not taste the same. My 
mouth waters now at the thought of mince 
pies my grandmother used to make for Thanks- 
giving Day, and I always say that nobody 
knows how to make them now as they did in 
those days; but you boys will say the same 
thing when you have grown up, and so I think 
the full appreciation and real solid enjoyment 
of them is a part of boyhood. 

Next to the black walnut in favor with the 
boys of yesterday was the white walnut or 
butternut. The field mice are destroying a 
great many of the butternut trees by feeding 
on their roots in the winter time. The wood 
of the butternut is dark-colored and handsome 
and is used by cabinetmakers. Study up and 
tell us what other use they can be made of, the 
tree or its fruit. 

The hulls of butternuts will stain your 
hands, but not as badly as the black walnuts. 
During the war of ’61 many of the Confederate 
troops were dressed in homespun clothes; this 
cloth was dyed with some dye made from the 
butternut tree and the Confederate sympa- 
thizers were in those days known as Butter- 
nuts. 





Fig. 9. With a sharp knife 
carefully make four double 
slits in the leather in the sides 
of the moccasins near the top 
at points marked by the let- 
ters D, E, F, and G. Then 
string your leather shoestring 
through these slits, crossing 
the ends of the string under 
the slit cut in the tongue at 
H over to the opposite sides, 
then under the string, as 
shown in Fig. 9, and up over 
the top where you tie it as 
you would an ordinary shoe- 
string. Don’t bother about 
rights and lefts, there ‘“‘ain’t 
no such thing” in this sort of 
a moccasin. 
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DO UGLAS FAIRBAN KS 


THE PRINCE OF ROMANCE 


will have an out-of-the-ordinary, chummy, up-and-at-’em 
article on Success in the November BOYS’ LIFE, entitled 


“Youth Points the Way’ 


Be sure to read it, and then watch for another remarkable 
Fairbanks article, ‘ “How I Keep Myself Physically Fit,” which 
will appear in an early number. 





—Remember, “ Doug’’ is 
only one of the big guns 
who will make the new 
BOYS’ LIFE bigger and 
better in every way. 


Reag vo 
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$100,000 To Make BOY 


() of the greatest pieces of news ever am. writ 
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nounced to the boys of the nation is the gift Jem 

of $100,000 to supply through Boys’ Life just }heer 

the kind of wonderfully fascinating stories and articles }ijter 
that all boys long for— and seldom find. T 
This money is being spent to make Boys’ Life bigger ores 
and better in every way; in creating a magazine t 
will measure up to the boy reader’s dream, and that | tar 
will score just as big a hit with Dad and Mother! pag 


That’s a real task, but we are thoroughly organized finte 
for it, and this issue of Boys’ Life shows the first results, | spe: 
We are swinging the big job with success because we }frot 
are now getting the active co-operation of famous |this 

















ARTHURBREEVE) 


-\, =v We 
8 ORE of the” big peere it) ear. 
new Boys’ Life is the introducs" 
tion of Craig Kennedy—Arthur-B.\_ss 
Reeve’s famous scientific detective—[——© 
to the readers of this magazine. 




















ee, 


ing to-pass along 
an honest -to- 


In the opening installment of / 
ea wie iasm: 
“Craig Kennedy, SO ie 
Radio Detective’’ Look! Arthur“B. Reeve, Douglas Fairbanks, Dan 
Beard and Zane Grey, all lined, up on the same pro- 
in this issue of Boys’ Life Mr. Reeve’s gram to write for you— with other celebrities just as 
renowned character, long popular big to come. Let that sink in for a moment! 


in the big magazines, makes his first 
appearance in a real boy story in a 
boys’ publication. 


Arthur B. Reeve, creator of Craig Kennedy, the 
scientific detective, one of the most famous characters 
in modern American fiction; Douglas Fairbanks, the 








_ Craig Kennedy is the most start- world’s best known thrill-maker; Dan Beard, veteran 

ling and puzzling go-getter that ever scout and America’s biggest boys’ man; and Zane ORE of the mat bt 
dashed through the pages of a Grey, who writes the flaming drama of plain and Pe pe a 
thrilling detective story,—and at the trail as no one else has ever written it; wonderfal sail talc 
same time he’s a student and scien- sauaien le -_ Boys’ Life as our As*tiate } 
tist, as instructive as he is fascinat- —All contributing to the new Boys’ Life, and giving It is impossible to think c 
ing. you stories and articles of a kind that you won’t find boyhood, of na t 
. . hol c 
Get acquainted with Kennedy in — else under the sun. With more big stars without thinking ofan B 
this issue. Then watch for coming a a a oa. 
installments. Get together with Don’t miss any of these extraordinary features. > dowed es tabwuh | 

° ° ‘i re : ndowed as 
your boy friends and see if you can And tell your friends too. The new Boys’ Life, begin- never-failing youth, Dan Be 
tell how he is going to come out ning with the October number, will give you a con- even bigger things ot his co 
on to stant succession of delightful surprises. Watch it butions to Bow 3 Wi 
P- 1 s fp “ i regular articles. Thete’s not 
and see! g ing anywhere elsetocompar 


What’s Kennedy’s next move? 
It’s areal surprise and you'll get | cAnd the other regular departments: The Photographic Contest, “On Nat: 


Fo it in the November BOYS’ LIFE! funnyman Frank Rigney, “Pops of Popular Science,” “Stamps,” “The Care Sc 


Watch every issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


OF LIFE Bigger and Better 


writers — writers who are giving us more thrilling and 
remarkable stories and articles than have ever 
heen printed for boys—and at the same time finer boy 
literature. 


This big new movement shows strongly in the 
present issue of Boys’ Life. It will show still more in 


efore @ 
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that |(oming issues. The action is only starting. The big 
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he most/ispiring and ro- 
figures in/America’s life of 
s, who Ike continue his 
ries of alticles in the new 
our Assétiate Editor. 


sible to think of American 
ao the fine and 

i of the open 
king of Dan Beard. He is 
tion the nation’s biggest 


is he is with the spirit of 
youth, Dan Beard promises 
sings for his coming contri- 
oys’ Life. Watch for his 
, There's nothing appear- 
elsetocompare with them. 
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stars are just lining up. There’s new ginger in every 
page, new vigor and cleverness in evety story, new 
interest in every article, new ideas and pep in the 
special departments —a bigger and better Boys’ Life 
from cover to cover, for all boys everywhere, Read, 
this issue. Then watch Boys’ Life —just watch it! —_ ’\ 





> Sao 
All the regular feat in_add 
to the Special stories and ar 

famous writers. ~“ Pg — 
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You'll be tickled toteatn that the new features are 
IN ADDITION to the snappy lineup of stories, articles 
and departments for which Boys’ Life has always 
been popular, because we have added the extra pages 
necessary. Your old favorites will be there too. W. 
S. Tuttle, J. Allan Dunn, Irving Crump, Brewer 
Corcoran, Archibald Rutledge, and many other au- 
thors; Charles Livingston Bull, Norman Rockwell, 
Harold Anderson, Douglas Duer, Enos B. Comstock, 
John R. Neill, and other artists. 


Dan Beard will continue his inspiring Scouting 
Section and his fine, helpful articles on how to make 
and do things —among the most successful articles 
ever written for boys. 


Then there’s a new department, “How To Do It,” 
by “Skipper” Gidney (Captain Francis Gidney), Chief 
Campmaster of the famous Gillwell Park Camps of 
the British Boy Scouts Association. This department 
shows you photographically just how to do a lot of 
things you have always wanted to accomplish. It 
starts with this issue. 


t, “On Nature’s Trail,” National Council News, “Think and Grin,” by 
The Care Scout,” “Things to Make,” and “Radio.” Don’t miss any of them. 







































Seat )STimagine Zane Grey,one ofthe 
9 best known and most successful 
writers of the day, contributing 
thrilling adventure experiences for 
the new Boys’ Life! Seems almost 
too good to be true, but you are 
going to find him in an early issue 
with 
*“*Roping Lions in the 
Grand Canyon’’ 


—a tale with more action, thrills 
and excitement crowded into it 
than you have ever believed could 
be put into one piece of writing. 

Grey comes from a family of 
famous frontiersmen and Indian 
fighters. He has hunted, fished, 
scouted and camped in many states, 
and in Mexico, Yucatan, West In- 
dies and Canada. He has explored 
wild trails of the Southwest, lived 
among the Navajo Indians, camped 
and worked with cowboys, and 
discovered new cliff dwellings and 
tombs. If you’ve never read Grey 
before, ask Dad or, Mother. 


When Grey writes, you smell the 
smoke of camp-fires, hear the beat 
of hoofs—live the story with him! 
Watch for the beginning of Zane 
g Grey’s stories next month. 





E~bigger and better in every way 
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cAnd here’s another announcement to top off properly all 
that has been said — Chief Scout Executive James E. West 
urged by his associates has accepted the editorship of the 
new Boys’ Life and will be personally in charge of the entire 
plan to make this magazine bigger and better in every way, 
for all boys everywhere. How’s that for a climax? 


Read the letter to Mr. Presbrey, Chairman, Boys’ Life 
Committee, at the right and note especially that he asks for 
your active and enthusiastic co-operation in the big plans 
that are afoot, Jump in today and spread the good news 
about Boys’ Life. Tell everybody. Help to make the job 
complete. Start now! . 




















Chief Scout Executive 
JAMES E. WEST 







Editor-in-Chief of 
the new “BOYS’ LIFE” 
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$50.00 in Prizes 


$50.00 in prizes will be given for the most satisfactory answers received before December Ist. First 
prize $15; Second prize $10; Third prize $5; Fourth prize $5; Fifth prize $5; and ten prizes of $1 each. 


1. What do you like best in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE? 7. What does your father or mother, school teacher or 
2. What regular feature or department in BOYS’ LIFE Sunday School teacher think of BOYS’ LIFE? 
has appealed to you most? 8. How many boys read your copy of the magazine? How | 
3. What serial or story published in BOYS’ LIFE during many other people? 
the past year have you liked best? 9. Have you ever tried to secure a subscription to BOYS’ | 
4. What general improvement would you recommend? 10 LIFE? | 
" , ‘ « Would you be interested in securing an appointment } 
5. pp: new features would you like to see included in os on Oficisl agent of BOYS LIFE 0 a0 to carn 95, 
athe rp a srnacene $10 or more each month? If so, make application on 
6. Give the names of authors of the popularity a separate sheet of paper to the Circulation Manager 
“ of Zane Grey and Arthur B. Reeve you would of BOYS’ LIFE, giving reasons why you should be 
like to see invited to write for BOYS’ LIFE. appointed and promising what you will do. 
h Remember this is YOUR MAGAZINE—OUR MAGAZINE—BIGGER AND BETTER 


IN EVERY WAY FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. 


NOTE: These questions should be copied and answered by number using one side of the paper only. Some helpful 
comment must be made on each question. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE is privileged to respond and it will add to the 
value of the answers if they show the matter has been discussed with your family as well as with your school teacher or 

Sunday School teacher or scoutmaster. 


The Judges will be members of the Magazine Staff of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Address BOYS’ LIFE 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


The World Brotherhood 


of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


A NEW member who lives in Maryland 
wishes to correspond with some one in 
Augusta, Maine. Perhaps some of our readers 
there will respond. This boy is seventeen 
years old. He is not a scout. 

“Another member asks to have a letter sent 
to Monongahela County, West Virginia, where 
we have at present no member, but hope we 
may after this issue reaches its readers. 

A letter from India requests us to put the 
writer in touch with a boy about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age who is attending some 
technical institution in New York City. 

A New York boy who is interested to write 
stories is eager to get in touch with some mem- 
ber living in his part of the country who will be 
irterested to work with him. 


understand Esperanto, Latvian, or German, to 
give me some good advice. My country 
is a young marine nation, and therefore it 
would be very nice to receive Seascouting 
news.” 

We shall be glad to forward any letters. writ- 
ten in answer to this appeal. 
RECENTLY a copy of the paper published 

at the American School for Boys in Samo- 

kov, Bulgaria, reached this office. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt from an article on the Boy 
Scout work in the school: 





“The Boy Scout Movement is a compara- | 


tively new thing in Bulgaria. Outside of the 
well-organized Russian scouts, of whom there 
are 300 in the country—exiles from their 
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An old member of the organization wishes to 
start a four-cornered correspondence in the 
United States. Are any of our members inter- 
ested to try it with him? 

We have a letter from a Luxembourg scout, 
about eighteen years of age, who wishes to cor- 
respond in German with a scout who lives in 
New York City. 

A German Scout leader in Leipzig, who 
writes English, wishes to correspond with an 
American scout with the idea of exchanging 
ideas on scouting and also photographs and 
periodicals. 

Among other appeals for letters, we have one 
from a sixteen-year-old French Boy Scout 
who writes in French but who can have letters 
written in English translated if necessary; 
ard several students in the Government School 
at Accra, Gold Coast. 





THE following letter, written in Esperanto, 
~~ comes to us with the request that we publish 
it in Boys’ Lire: 

“Tam an Assistant Scoutmaster of the Cen- 
tral Latvian Scout Organization, and I am 
living now in the U. S. (4 months). My nation 
is Livonia, a small branch of the great Finnish 
people. 

“Among my people there are just about 200 
boys. To these I wish to give a free national 
Scout Organization. Therefore I ask American 
Scoutmasters and those of “other nations, who 
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fatherland—there are only four troops in all 
Bulgaria. Ours is one of the four. 

“The A. S. B. Troop was organized in the 
autumn of 1921 under peculiar difficulties. We 
were long on enthusiasm but short on experi- 
ence. Fortunately, one of our new boys was a 
First Class Scout fresh from Robert College, 
Constantinople. Another was a Russian First 
Class Scout. One of our American instructors 
had a Scoutmaster’s certificate. So we went 
at it. 

“ During the first year little was accomplished 
beyond passing the Tenderfoot tests, obtaining 
uniforms, and winnowing out considerable chaff 
in the membership. 

“But with the opening of this school-year, 
more serious work has been attempted. Fifteen 
boys have passed their Second Class tests and 
are preparing for the First Class. The Troop 
now consists of 24 boys—12 Bulgarian, 8 Rus- 
sian, and 4 American—divided into three patrols. 

... ‘22 boys have joined the World 
Brotherhood sponsored by Boys’ Lire, the 
scout magazine, and now correspond—in 
English—with boys all over the world—from 
India to Argentina, and from Hawaii to West 
Africa.” a 





Copies of the rules of The World Brother- 
hood of Boys may be obtained by writing to 
the secretary of the organization, care Boys’ 
LirE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








“Jumping Center” 


ere an inch 
more spring 


makes a difference in 


the score 


That extra spring at the tip-off 
—how important it is! 

A matter of only an inch or 
two, yet it may decide whole 
championships. 

That’s why Keds are made 
with soles of live, springy rubber 
—rubber that helps put added 
power into every leap or jump. 

Basketball players on many 
of the championship college 
teams are wearing the special 
Keds basketball shoe today. 
They like not only the extra 
spring that Keds give, but their 
unique floor-gripping features. 
Exhaustive tests have shown 
that no other basketball shoe has 
as great non-slip power. 

There are Keds suitable for 
every kind of indoor or outdoor 
sport. From their specially 
ccmpounded rubber soles to 







The special Keds 
basketball shoe. 
Its tough, sprin, 
sole grips .the 
smoothest floor. 
One of the many 
Keds athletic 
models. 


their uppers of tough, reinforced 
canvas, Keds are strong all 
over. 

When you get your sport 
shoes this season—get the shoes 
athletic leaders are using. Re- 
member—the name Keds is on 
every real Keds shoe. It is put 
there so that you can always 
tell Keds from other shoes that 
may, at first glance, look like 
Keds. . 

No other shoe can give you 
the qualities that have made 
the name Keds famous. 

Our new Hand-book for 
Boys contains rules for bas- 
ketball and handball as well 
as interesting information 
on radio, camping, etc. Sent 
free if you address Dept. 
M-6, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Parts of a Rope 
It will help you a lot in learning to tie a new knot if the 
proper terms for the different parts of a piece of rope are 
known. A is called the “free end.’”’ The loop, like that 
shown at B, is always referred to as the “bight,”’ while the 
long part of the rope, C, is known as the “standing part.” 
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The Sheepshank in Use 


The meaning of the word Sheepshank is “shortened 
rope,” “‘sheep” being an old form of the word “sheet” 
or rope used on a sail, and “‘shank” meaning to shorten. 
The use of the Sheepshank is temporarily to shorten a 


rope without cutting it so that it can still take a strain. 
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The Square or Reef Knot 
The easiest way to remember how to tie the square knot 
is to hold the two ends, one in each hand; first pass the right 
hand end over and round the left hand end; then repeat 
this motion with the left hand. 





The Reef or Square Knot in Use 


This knot is so named as its original use was for tying 
up the reef points on a sail when less canvas was required. 
This knot is sometimes referred to as the parcel knot, as it 
is always used when you want to tighten up something 
like the ends of a bandage or in finishing a parcel. 




















The Sheepshank 
Grasp a bight in the slack rope with the left hand, pull 
this forward tight, circling it with the rope in the right 
hand, see A. Now place the other bight once around the 
standing part, see B. A short tug will give the finished 
result, see C. 


The Fisherman’s Knot 


Place the two ropes together so that two free ends are 
resting parallel and opposite each other. With the right 
make an overhand knot round the two, see A. Turn the 
whole thing over in your left hand and repeat by doing an- 
other overhand, see B. Now pull the whole thing taut. 


The Fisherman’s Knot in Use 
The Fisherman’s Knot is so called because of its frequent 
use among fishermen in tying pieces of catgut together, 
as the fewer turns catgut has the less it is likely to break. 
In tying this knot in gut, be sure and moisten the two 
ends first of all to make them soft and pliable. 











The Bowline 
Take a strain on the standing part with the left hand. 
Place the free end on top of it with a flat right hand, see A. 
Now give your right wrist a “down and up” circular 
motion, see B. To finish, pass the free end round the back 
of the standing part and again into the little bight, see C. 


Photos by courtesy of the Corte-Scope Co. 











The Bowline in Use 
The Bowline is so called because it was used originally 
to hold the bowsprit on a sailing vessel. It has nothing to 
do with the string on a long bow for archery. It is, perhaps, 
the most useful of all knots, as it provides a bight which can 
never slip, and is therefore often used in emergencies. 


The Clove Hitch 


There are many ways to tie this Hitch, but the easiest 
way to learn it is to cross the left hand over the right and 
grasp the rope, see A. Now, still holding the rope, place 
the right hand over the left, see B. Drop this Hitch round 
the post you wish to have it tied to. 














The Clove Hitch in Use 
The Clove Hitch is so called because “clove’’ means 
“cleave” or “hold fast.” In other words, it is the holdfast 
hitch which once put round a post will maintain a strain 
without slipping down. It is used principally in bridge 
building, as most lashings commence and end with it. 














The Timber Hitch 
Around your log throw a bight, leaving plenty of free 
end. Make a little bight round the standing part by bring- 
ing the free end back on itself, see A. Continue making 
several turns in. the free end, and pull the whole thing 
tight. 
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The Timber Hitch in Use 
The Timber Hitch is so named as it is used principally 
in hauling out felled timber to the skidway. It is used 
frequently with a half hitch, as shown above, which helps 
to distribute the pull and lift up the end of the log from 
the ground. 











The Halter or Slip Noteh 


To insure the slipping bight coming in the standing part 
and not in the free end, grasp the free end with your left 
hand, pass it loosely around the right wrist and with the 
right hand grasp the standing part, see A. Pull the right 
hand through the loose bight, see B, and tighten up. 














The Use of the Halter or Slip Knot 
It is called a Halter as it is frequently used in making 
halters for tying up horses, and it is sometimes called a slip 
knot because the bight pulls up and holds in a convenient 
way when making a parcel. This is its principal use. 
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The Sheet Bends 
With a bigger rope make a small bight in the left hand, 
and pass the smaller rope under, up and through this 
bight. Bring this small free end round the back of the 
bight and up under itself again, seeB. Take a strain and 
pull up tight. 
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The Sheet Bend in Use 
The word “‘sheet”’ is the term used by sailors for the rope 
which is fastened to the end of a sail, and “‘bend”’ is the 
nautical term for ‘“‘tie,’’ so that Sheet Bend owes its name 
to its use in attaching the sail rope to the “‘clew”’ or lower 
end of the sail. 














Two Half Hitches 
Through a ring, or round a post, pass the free end; then 
tie it over the standing part as shown in A. Repeat this 
motion again to form the second hitch, and pull the whole 
thing tight. 





Two Half Hitches in Use 
The name explains itself. It is used in temporarily 
fastening a boat, or a horse, to a hold-fast, and is 
employed a good deal as part of other knots, such as the 
anchor bend. 








Coiling and Fastening Lashings 
Nothing looks more slovenly than to see rope lying about 
in a tangled mess. After using a rope, coil it and finish off 
as shown above. In the first case the free end is used. In 
the second case, one of the coils is taken, passed round 
the remainder and put through the opening at the top. 


Whipping Rope 
Take a light piece of strong twine. Lay one end along 
the rope and tightly wind several turns back on itself. 
Place the other end along the rope in the opposite direction 
and with the loop make a few more turns. Pull up this 
end and cut away to make a'clean job. 











“Wall” on End of Rope 


Fasten each of the three strands temporarily and unlay 
a few inches. Then, following the spiral direction of the 
strands, place one under the next, leaving a bight, the 
second one under the third, leaving another bight, and pass 
the third up through the first bight that was made. 











Crowning a Rope 
Wrap up each strand as before and unlay; but instead of 
placing the first strand under the next, place it over, and 
so repeat for each one—the last strand going down through 
the bight made in the first. To make a Turk’s Head, a very 
effective finish, first “wall,” then “crown”’ the rope’s end. 








Back-Splicing 
Freely unlay rope’s end, crown it, pull this up tight, and 
with each strand in turn, pass it over and under the next 
strand in the standing part—doing this three or four times. 
Roll this under the sole of your boot to shape up, and cut 
off spare ends. 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in ownership of the Bell System. 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


““Who owns the company ?” 
“What is behind it?” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
ment and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED GOMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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In rainy 
weather 


When the woods are wet and 
cheerless, a steaming hot drink of 
STEERO bouillon is most wel- 
come. Just drop a cube into a cup 
and pour on boiling water from 
the vacuum bottle or kettle. 


Don’t forget to buy a ox of 
STEERO bouillon cubes when 
you are preparing for a trip. They 
stow away easily and the metal 


box keeps them dry and fresh. 
Send for free samples 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Schieffelin & Co., 308 William St., N. Y.C. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 
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“But he wouldn’t run drugs, eh?” queried 
Baldy. ‘By golly, that’s one big thing in 
his favor.” 

“To-morrow night, eh?’ muttered Bill 
Steen. ‘‘And the Lord only knows where it 
might come through.” 

“But it must come through,” said Mrs. 
Langdon hoarsely. “Don’t you see that it 
must get safely across?”’ 

“Ma’am,” said Bill Steen seriously, 
you tryin’ to bribe us?” 

“Bribe you? Don’t you realize that my 
little baby ‘ in their hands? If that cargo——” 

“Yeah, that’s true. But why didn’t yuh 
keep still about it, ma’am?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Mrs. Langdon clasped 
her hands wearily. ‘“‘I guess I just had to tell 
somebody.”’ 

“Do yuh reckon they took her across the 
line?’’ asked Dobie. ‘They prob’ly would, 
don’t cha think?” 

“Yes, I’m sure they did.” 

“‘Verdugo, likely,’ nodded old Jim. ‘That 
gang down there are mostly all smugglers.”’ 

“Well, I dunno what we can do.” Bill 
Steen realized that they were helpless in the 
matter. “Sam Langdon was one of the gang 
and it kinda looks to me like he was goin’ to 
suffer for his sins.” 

“But I was not one of them!” Mrs. Langdon 
drew herself up and faced the grizzled old 
officer. ‘‘What about me?” 

“Yeah, that’s right. But what can we 
do? We can’t go into Mexico after the little 
girl, ma’am. The Lord knows there’s plenty 
of places for them to run the stuff across, 
but we can’t set here to-morrow night and 
leave the whole line unguarded.” 

“No, I suppose you can’t, but—” Mrs. 
Langdon turned wearily toward the door. 
“T just wanted you to know what happened 
to me. I suppose there is nothing to do but 
to just wait. I—I want my baby—Jane.” 


“ 


are 


HE went softly out of the door and they 

watched her disappear in the moonlight, 
a pathetic little figure, going down the dusty 
road. 

Old Jim Cleveland swore softly and pulled 
on his boots. Dobie shuffled his feet and 
hitched at his cartridge-belt. 

“T wonder how much Sam Langdon had to 
do with it that night they got my dad? 

Bill Steen sighed deeply and shook his head. 

“T dunno, Dobie. Sam Langdon may 
know who done it, but I don’t reckon he done 
it himself. He balked on runnin’ drugs, yuh 
remember. The fellers that stole the baby 
are ornery enough to do murder. But what 
in thunder can we do?” 

“Not a blasted thing!’’ exploded Baldy. 
“T wish I had a little army behind me. I’d 
go into Mexico and clean out the whole coun- 
try. If Verdugo was wiped off the map, this 
wouldn’t be a bad little world to live in.” 

“Yuh gotta remember that it’s white men’s 
brains behind this, Baldy,” said Bil. ‘‘The 
Mexicans are bad enough, but it takes white 
men to pull off real smart deviltry.” 

“Well, I rickon I’ll go home,” said Dobie. 
‘‘Much obliged for the beans and biscuits, 
Baldy.” 

“Boy, yo’re sure welcome,” grinned Baldy. 
‘Come ag’in to-morrow and help us whip the 
rest of that pot, will yuh?” 

“‘T reckon I will,’ nodded Dobie. 
noches.”” 

He swung onto his buckskin and went 
slowly down the road. He did not want to 
overtake Mrs. Langdon. Half-a-mile from the 
headquarters the road forked. The one to 
the right led straight into Mexico and was 
little used. It was on this road that Dan 
Dixon had been killed. 

Dobie drew up at the forks and considered 
the two roads. He knew it would be fool- 
hardy for him to ride into Mexico. There 
were no laws in Verdugo, except the word of 
Gonzales, an outlaw. It was a hotbed of 
revolutionists, smugglers, outlaws of every 
description. 

There was an army in Verdugo; originally 
part of the Federal forces of Mexico, but now 
in the pay of Gonzales. Dobie knew that it 
would be suicide for any white man, not con- 
nected with Gonzales, to enter Verdugo. 

The buckskin moved restlessly, jingling the 
bit-chains, kicking up a film of the yellow dust. 

“Plumb anxious to be goin’, eh?’’ muttered 
Dobie. ‘Ali right, let’s move along.”’ 

He turned and headed toward Mexico, 
riding slowly down through the clumps of 
mesquite. A flare of light cut across the hills 


” 


“* Buenas 


and he heard the spluttering of the flivver, as 
the officers turned at the forks and headed 
westward. 


BARBED-WIRE fence and gate marked 
the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico. Dobie stopped at the gate and 
listened. Far away he could hear the popping 
of the flivver, climbing one of the winding grades. 
Out in the Mexican hills a coyote barked 
snappily. Dobie opened the gate, led his 
horse through and closed it behind him. Then 
he mounted and rode swiftly toward Verdugo, 
three miles away. 

Dobie had no idea of what he was going to 
do at Verdugo, but was trusting to luck. The 
buckskin wanted to run, and Dobie gave it 
plenty of slack rein. There were no houses 
along the road, no sign of habitation, until he 
topped a rise and saw the lights of Verdugo 
below him. 

Practically every house in Verdugo was built 
of adobe brick. The main street was narrow 
and crooked, ankle deep in yellow dust. There 
was one cross street, which extended up a slight 
rise, at the top of which was the barracks, a 
long, one-story adobe. 

The main street ran east and west, and at 
the southeast corner of the street intersections 
was the cantina, or saloon. Dobie rode in at 
the north end of the cross street, which only 
extended a short block from the main street. 

There were no street lights in Verdugo. 
Yellow lights from oil lamps and candles 
glowed in the windows and helped to illuminate 
the streets, which were already bright from the 
moonlight. A number of saddled horses were 
tied to the many hitch-racks and wide-hatted 
Mexicans strolled the street. From the 
cantina came the strumming of a string- 
instrument orchestra, and somewhere a woman 
was singing a song of old Spain. 

Dobie rode boldly up the street, swinging to 
the right at the street intersections and dis- 
mounting at a hitch-rack. A Mexican walked 
past and Dobie asked him where Gonzales 
might be found. Dobie spoke in Spanish and 
the Mexican gave him the direction. 

Gonzales lived in a big adobe house about 
a block beyond the street intersections. The 
building was set back from the street and in 
front of it grew a large live-oak tree. 

Dobie sauntered down the opposite side 
of the street, and could see that a soldier 
guarded the front of the building. The man’s 
white cotton shirt was plainly visible and the 
moonlight glinted on his rifle-barrel. He 
went to the end of the street, passing several 
Mexicans, who paid him no heed, circled the 
buildings and came back to the rear of Gon- 
zales’s house. As far as he could see, the rear 
was unguarded. A light glowed in one of the 
windows, which was set in the side of an L in 
the building. 

Dobie sneaked in cautiously and tried to 
peer into the window. He could hear a mur- 
mur of voices, but was unable to more than 
catch a glimpse of the interior. The single 
pane of glass was clouded and dirty, probably 
never having been cleaned since the house had 
been built. 

Came the sound of a soft footfall, and one 
of the guards walked around the corner, al- 
most colliding with Dobie. He was a small 
Mexican in ill-fitting clothes and wide hat; 
looking in the half-light like a huge toadstool. 

He started back in affright and tried to 
throw up his rifle, but Dobie dove into him 
like a wildcat and they fairly pin-wheeled 
fora moment. The rifle went spinning away 
and they came to a stop against the wall of 
the next building. 

But the Mexican was no quitter. They 
surged to their feet, fighting silently. But 
Dobie’s volley of short-arm punches soon 
caused the Mexican to lose heart. 

He broke loose and tried to run, but Dobie 
crashed a fist to his midriff and he went flat on 
his —" yelping for all the saints to come to 
his aid 

Dobie was slightly dazed and winded from 
the encounter, and as he started down the 
alley he ran into four more guards, who pro- 
ceeded to pile up on him. By sheer weight of 
numbers they managed to subdue him, but not 
until he had succeeded in sending home a few 
blows that caused the guards to utter bitter 
imprecations against such doings. 

Unceremoniously they dragged him into the 
front door of Gonzales’s house, shoving him 
to the center of the room and standing back with 
raised rifles, covering him. 

(To be concluded in November Boys’ Lire) 
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camp cook, and Stuart, who had gone in a 
northerly direction. None of these were 
within hearing distance. To shout was useless. 

All too well he remembered what he had 
told Stuart about the possibility of sleeping 
out under some tree, with a brisk campfire to 
take the place of blankets. Even now, there 
would not be time to get back to camp before 
darkness made walking impossible. But 
Stuart would not even be worried about him. 

The sun dropped into a red bank of clouds 
just over the ridge to the west. Twilight came. 
A coyote barked and howled from somewhere 
over in the direction of camp. Night closed in. 

Hour after hour he clung, shivering and 
stiffened with cold, to the prickly branches, 
looking down now and then at that glittering 
pair of eyes, sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in another; but always there. How long could 
a man stay in a tree and live? How long could 
a bear stay at the base of a tree and not starve? 
How long would it be before anybody came and 
found him? How many months? Or how 
many years? Would it ever be known what 
had happened to him? 

Fight centuries passed. Then there seemed 
to be a faint suggestion of gray, just above the 
horizon, to the east. Another day! Some- 
thing must be done. The bear would never go 
away as long as that cub was in the top of the 
tree. There she was, still lowering, with half- 

closed eyes, just thirty feet below him. There 
was the cub, still clinging in the very top, where 
the strength of the tree was far from sufficient 
to bear the weight of a man. 

One thing could at least be tried. It had been 
tried before, but it could be tried again. The cub 
could be shaken out. Then, after a sufficient 
time, both the old bear and the cub would go in 
search of food. Numb and stiff and shivering, 
Sid climbed a few feet higher to a position where 
his footing and balance was really precarious. 
Here he gave the tree a furious shake. 

The little cub in the top gripped with both 
paws, and again emitted that call of distress. 
From the ground below, there came a vicious 
growl. The bear sprang toward the tree, nozed 
among the prickly branches at the base, 
seized a mouthful of bark in her teeth, and 
settled to the task of gnawing. She was 
gnawing the tree down! 

Sid watched with the coolness that comes 
with a knowledge of the inevitable. It wa 
not a large tree; only a foot in diameter at the 
base. It would take a long time. Perhaps the 
bear would give it up before long! 

For a half-hour she gnawed. An hour went 
by, and she gnawed and gnawed, never looking 
up now, but keeping persistently at work. Sid 
waited. The sun came up and warmed him 
to a grim condition of comfort. 


Then something happened. The tree swayed 
slightly! The bear ceased gnawing and leaped 
back a few feet, as if for safety. Then, seeing 
that the tree had not fallen, she advanced 
again to the task. 

Across the bottom land, partly hidden by) 
spruce trees, there came the flash of something 
metallic. It had been at least three hundred 
yards away. Then a man stepped out, with a 


.compass in one hand and a tripod over his 


shoulder. It was Stuart. 

“Hi!” Sid shouted. 

But just as he spoke, there came the distant 
bark of a pistol, too far away for accurate 
shooting, yet most effective. The bear leaped 
to an upright position, facing-the sound; then 
dropped on all fours. Bing! Bing! Hesi- 
tating for a second, the bear bounded toward 
the man with two leaps. Then again hesi- 
tating, turned and bounded away. Bing! 
Again Stuart tried his luck. But the bear con- 
tinued on and on, in a crashing retreat down 
the creek and into the willows. 

Sid Turner slipped and slid to the ground. 
“Just in time!” he shouted to Stuart, who was 
still running toward the fatal tree. 

Aching and numb and weary, Sid hurried 
to meet him. Why had he come, thus early 
in the morning? Why had he considered it 
necessary to come, after it had been agreed 
that he might sleep out anyway? And how 
had he managed to find him, so far from camp 
and in the midst of so trackless a region? 

Stuart threw down his pistol, looked at the 
gnawed tree, looked up at the cub in the top 
of it, and took in the whole situation. “Guess 
I’m a bum shot. Didn’t touch him, did I? 
No matter. I’m glad to see you, Sid.” 


“Didn’t you think I’d slept out?” Sid 
tried to speak with indifference. 
Stuart picked up both the tripods. “Well, 


let’s go in. You must be hungry. Yes; I 
thought maybe you’d slept out; but Lem 
Knowles kept telling me he thought you’d have 
come in anyway unless something happened to 
you. He.kept telling me you’d gone up on 
Baldy to sketch in all that country and fake 
the map, and expected to be back in the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

“Did you believe it?” Sid inquired ac- 
cusingly. 

“No! I didn’t believe it. How could I 
believe you’d do that?” Stuart frowned over at 
him impulsively. “But that camp cook we’ve 
got did believe it. He was so sure of it, he 
went up on Baldy this morning early to look 
for you. So, just to ease his feelings, I said 
I’d go out and look, too. Easy enough. Just 
went up to Station Ten, and ran the line back 
a mile, and here you are; just where I knew 
you'd be!” 
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[ \M thirteen years old, a first-class scout, 
A. P. L. and color guard, and J pride myself 
with my rank yet I would still be a tenderfoot 
if it were not for the Boys’ Lire. Many a 
time have I thought about my lucky find in 
the Boys’ Lire. It came about in this way: 
I am fond of reading and when I was smaller 
made trips to the library every night. One 
night something on the table caught my eve. 
There on the table was the picture of a Scout 
in full uniform, feeding some birds. I was 
interested, but as there was nothing to do I 
thought I would read the magazine. I sat 
down and opened the book to near the back 
and I saw written there the ‘Idle Five Min- 
utes.”” I remember that one of the jokes was 
so funny that I was nearly sent out for laugh- 
ing. I promised to quiet down and turned 
to the next page. This was Dan Beard’s 
question box. There was printed the word 
“Chemistry,” my favorite study. I was im- 
mediately interested and I read the book 
through that night. 
That was two weeks before Christmas. By 
Christmas I made up my mind that if “Santa” 





failed to leave a Boys’ Lire why I would just 
dig a hole and bury myself! Needless to say 
Santa left it. I am sorry to say I was dis- 
appointed! Why? Because there were not 
more pages! I started at the front and be- 
came so interested I finished the book Christ- 
mas afternoon, serials and all! 

Well, I could hardly wait for my next issue 
and now you could not make me stop sub- 
scribing. 

I have succeeded in making a good many 
boys subscribe and here is the way I doit. I 
go up to their dad and say: 

Mr. —— I am a scout, and have a good in- 
vestment for you to make. I have here a 
magazine which would greatly benefit your 
family. In the first place I presume you like 
radio; here’s the whole works in a nut shell. 
Bill’s saving stamps—here’s his aid! You 
like to go camping—all details here. You 
like clean-cut outdoor stories; stories of col- 
leges; good mystery stories, sporting literature 
and jokes all are in here. Get a share of this 


stock and you will never regret your invest- 
ment as long as you live. 








The old song runs, 
“A winning way— 
a pleasant smile.” 


Keep teeth white 
and breath sweet 
with WRIGLEY’S— 


A package of WRIG.- 
LEY’S affords a 
great deal of pleas- 
ure and benefit for 
5 cents. 


then your smile will | 


? 


Wrigley’s is made of pure chicle 
and other ingredients of the high- 
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quality, in modern, sanitary 


factories. Every package is sealed 
air-tight and comes to you clean, 
fresh and full-flavored. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


| Turn your hobby intoa profit- 
= occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. 
| You can learn cartooning at 
| home, in_your spare time. The 
| Landon Picture Chart method of 
| teaching makes original drawing 
| easy to learn. By this method 
|the Landon School has trained 
many boys who are now successful 
| cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more per week. 
Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successtul 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 7528 National Ride: 











Select from = St 
sizes of Ranger Bi: 
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The 1924 Gilbert Year 
Book is a wonder 


‘THE greatest 10c worth you ever 

saw. Chock full of dandy arti- 
cles and pictures. Fifteen fascinat- 
ing chemical experiments. Useful 
articles any boy can make with a 
few tools. Story of the world’s great 
engineering feats. How to build an 
electric car that will go. Young 

people who are making sports his- 
tory. Mysterious card tricks. The 
story of Gilbert Toys. Complete 
catalogue of Gilbert Toys and 
Radio Apparatus. Every boy in 
America wants this book. Send 


for your copy. today. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
201 Blatchley — 
La New Haven, Conn. 




















Pompadours 


Boys, comb your hair pompadour, 
or any style you want it. STACOMB 
makes the hair stay combed just as 


you comb it. Straight back, in the 
middle, on the side—any way. Comb 
it and it stays—and shiny, too! 

Be the first in your bunch to ‘ 
it.”” The whole crowd will imitate 
you. Movie stars use it. 

Here’s your chance. Lead your 
friends in style for the hair. 

Demand STACOMB—the original 
—in yellow, black and gold package. 
At your druggist. Tubes—35c 

Jars —75c 

Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


bam ee 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
| 750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept. 2-Y. 


Please send me free trial tube. 


‘spring 
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Common Wood- 
chuck—a tough 


quick as lightning. 
Is a great lover of 
fresh vegetables— 
and a garden is 
usually a rather sad | 
sight after this gentle- | 
man has visited it. 


Mode! 1914 Sava 
peating Rifle. 
ture originally and distinc- 
tively Savage. Solid _—— 
solid top—no exposed part: 
Sturdy and accurate. 


Declare 
war on pests 
with your Savage 


Accurate, enduring 
repeating rifles 


ww you buy a rifle you want 
to be sure of two things: 

You want to get something that 
stacks up in looks and you want it 
to deliver the goods in performance. 

And that’s why we say: Savage. 
For the slide-action fans, Model ’14. 
For the bolt-action fans, the Sporter. 

For they’re two of the best looking 
repeaters ever made—and they don’t 
fade—they’re built to keep their 
looks—year after year. 

And they’re not only accurate when 
you get them—they stay accurate. 

The finest kind of steel goes into 
the barrels of these two rifles. 

They’re built from butt to muzzle 
tip along the same simple strong 
lines as the Savage high-powers. 

And you know what that means: a 
rifle that will stand the very roughest 
handling and come up asking for 
more. 

Smoother handling, straighter 
shooting .22 rifles simply do 
not exist. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or 
write direct for our interest- 
ing catalog. 

















SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 333, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners “i Operators of the 
J. Steoens Arms 
Company 


The Savage Sporter 


bolt-action .22 re- 
peating rifle. 23-inch 
round barrel, genuine 
American walnut 


stock, varnish finish, 
pistol grip, open sport- 
ing sights, five-shot de- 
tachable box magazine. 


little thief and as | 


e .22 Re- | 
very fea- | 


Speaking of 


‘THE boy who wrote in his physiology test 

that there are but four main bones was a 
good observer of human nature, even if his 
physiology was somewhat faulty. “There are 
just four main bones,” he said, “jaw bones, 
wish bones, tail bones and backbones,”—and 
| there you have four complete biographies each 
in two words. 


A Sorry Fix 
Some good poet has written down a very 
| timely suggestion for the “jaw bone.” 
| A thoughtful man will never set 
His tongue a-going, and forget 
To stop it when his brain has quit 
A-thinking thoughts to offer it. 

Jaw bones are mighty valuable just as long 
as they have a good level hand on the tongue to 
’ | guide ‘them a- -right. Save the muscle-work you 
| lose in your jaw and put it into “doing” some- 
| thing. There is no special glory in belonging 
| to The Royal Order of Windjammers. 


| Any ‘‘Jaw Bone’’ Can Yell Fire — 

And create a panic, but it takes a real scout 
to use his head. 

A bright light in a cellar window may or not 
be a sign of danger. Scout Arthur Ohlson, of 
| Troop 8, Bloomfield, N. J., once 
| discovered one while delivering 
papers and decided to find out 
just — it meant. One look was 
A brisk fire was burning 











A 





enough. 
among some paint and oil 
| buckets. 

Ohlson quietly rang the doorbell 
}instead of yelling “fire.” No 
response. He took the painters’ 


| ladder and climbed to the second- 
| story window, which he-smashed. 
| The rooms were full of smoke, but 


he found and routed out four - 
dazed, befuddled inmates and been a friend of boys, 
conducted them to safety. Imag- just the kind of man 
ine a “jaw bone” handling a job almost anv bov 
like that! ane sck f ’ 
A quick ride on his bicycle, a wou pic or a 
friend. Thousands 


pull at the hook in the fire alarm 
box, and the gongs of speeding 
apparatus sounded in the distance. 
He guided the engine to the burn- 
ing house and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the fire checked before it 
destroyed the upper floors, and 
‘then he disappeared. “ Jaw bone” 

would have called a_ special 
meeting of the gang and with due 
pomp and ceremony advised them 
that he was elected for a Carnegie Medal. 


And Then There Are the ‘‘Wish Bones’’ 
| The trouble with most “wish bones” is they 
| are simply lazy. They haven’t any self-starters, 
and it’s too much trouble to be cranked. They 

haven’t learned that you can’t climb a hill 
| wishing you were at the top. Roosevelt tells 
us that our history contains the name of no 
one worth remembering who led a life of ease 
wishing for achievement. 


Do You Suppose Stevenson Wished 
‘*Treasure Island’”’ into Being? 
Here is his own description of how it hap- 
pened. Not much wish bone in it either! 
“For fourteen years I have not had a day’s 
real health; I have wakened sick and gone to 
bed weary; and I have done my work unflinch- 
ingly. I have written in bed, and written out 
of it, written in hemorrhages, written in sick- 
ness, written torn by coughing, written when 
my head swam for weakness; and for so long, 
it seems to me, I have won my wager and 
recovered my glove. I am better now, have 
been, rightly speaking, since first I came to 
the Pacific; and still few are the days when I 
am not in some physical distress. And the 
battle goes on—ill or well, is a trifle; so as it 
|goes. I have made for a contest, and the 
| Powers have so willed that my battle-field 
should be this dingy, inglorious one of the 
bed and the physic bottle.” 


Something to Sit On 


It had been a very hot day and the trail was 
| very long and a bit severe in places, but to 
one lad at least traveling over it had been 
torture, for he was a sedentary boy. Ever 
look that word up in your dictionary? The 
definition will surprise you—“ Characterized 
by too much sitting,” it says. Well, this 
sedentary lad had kept the whole line waiting 
all the afternoon. He had insisted upon warm- 
ing every convenient spot on the trail, and 
finally as the party emerged on top he promptly 
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“Speaking of 
Bones” 
by a man who all 
his grown-up life has 


of boys know him in- 
timately, having lived 
with him in the many camps of which he has been 
Director. Other thousands of boys know him well be- 
cause they have read his popular books, “Buffalo 


Roost,” and others. 


a 


By Frank H. Cheley 


squatted, and exclaimed as he did so, “I’m 
certainly glad the Good Lord made me so I 
can sit down.” If more boys had less tail 
bone and more backbone, there would be many 
more Eagle Scouts. 


The Loafing Business Is Attractive 

Bob Burdette was certainly thinking of the 
“tail bone” chaps when he wrote, “My son, 
follow not in the footsteps of the loafer, and 
make no example of him who is born tired, for, 
verily, I say unto you, his business is over- 
stocked, the seats on the corner are all taken, 
and the whittling places are all occupied. It’s 
better to saw wood at two bits a cord than to 
whittle at a whittling match and abuse the 
Government.” 


Five Years Doing Nothing 

That’s the record with the average man. 
He spends five years of his life doing nothing but 
just sitting. George H. Knox tells us that, 
“during their spare time, the time in which 
they were not supposed to be busy, men 
have done things which have made them im- 
mortal—the classics have been translated, ora- 


Nt en a toad 


Friend 
of Boys 


was written 


“The Boy Scout Trail Blazers,” 


TET 2 


tions written, inventions thought out and 
enterprises planned and developed which have 
revolutionized the world”—but never by 
“tail bones.” 


Spineiess Cactus 

We hear a great deal of how Luther Burbank, 
the plant wizard, took the measly prickly-pear, 
that despised inhabitant of the waste places, 
and finally by a long process of cultivation 
removed the spines so that it became a juicy, 
palatable cattle-feed; but a prickly-pear with- 
out spines is like a bull without horns—its 
true character is gone. A spineless cactus may 
be easier to handle and may be safer, but it 
has been robbed of its individuality. A spine- 
less boy who hasn’t any spunk or any ideas of 
his own or any personal initiative or who 
doesn’t believe anything enough to scrap for 
it may be some easier to handle and safer to 
have about, but he has lost the ear marks of a 
regular he-boy. He’s minus a_ backbone. 
Conserve the pioneer that is in you. Soft things 
get rotten. 


A Backbone Is Essential 

A backbone is as essential to a real boy as a 
drive shaft to an automobile or a propeller 
shaft to an airship. A casual observer may not 
notice whether they are really there or not— 
and the good ship may look all right from the 
outside without one, but such a conveyance 
won’t take you anywhere—never! And what’s 
more to the point, you can’t just write into 
the factory for a backbone and then install it 
and be “good as new.” You have to grow 
backbone by the law of‘use. It’s the esult of 
standing upon your own feet and fighting your 
own fight. 


Imagine a Pack Horse with No 
Backbone? 

Can you imagine yourself loading your pack 
of precious food and equipment for a long, 
perilous, uphill climb into some unknown 
country in search of a great treasure, on the 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Ones 


back of a pony that had no backbone? A 
pony that would sag all down in the middle 
when it came to the hard, steep places and 
have to be unpacked and nursed along till the 
level was reached again? Next time you are 
on the long trail with the bunch when the 
packs get heavy and.the feet sore keep your 
eye open for the boy who hasn’t any backbone. 
He’ll grumble and kick and wish he had stayed 
at home—and so will you. About two-thirds 
of any achievement is pure backbone. True 
greatness is largely grit. Success doesn’t happen 
in any line; it is the dividend on go-getter spunk. 


A Test Case 

It happened like this: They were in- 
separable pals. They swore by each other 
through thick and thin and then one day the 
testing came. They had been for a long hike 
and were taking a short cut home through 
the railroad yards. As they walked along 
they were attracted to an apparently open 
switch and stopped to examine it. Satisfied 
that it had been left so carelessly they de- 
termined to throw it to save derailing any 
rolling stock that might pass over the rails be- 
fore the open switch would be discovered. 
However, in trying to throw it over, it 
caught half way and stuck tight. 
Jim, thinking to assist Henry, final- 
ly gave the half-open rail a severe 
kick with his heel. In the winking 
of an eye the rail snapped and 
locked Jim’s foot tight. Up 
the track sounded a_ whistle. 
Down the track came the unmis- 
takable rumble of moving rolling 
stock. Henry took in the whole 
situation at a glance. Two loose 
“empties” had been bumped onto 
a siding by a switch engine and 
allowed to coast. Nearer and 
nearer they came, gradually 
slackening in speed every second, 
but moving just the same. There 
was no brakeman in sight. Franti- 
cally Henry tugged at the locked 
switch, but it was of no avail and 
soon he knew that he was wasting 
precious seconds. Then he remem- 
bered that it would take but a tiny 
bit of wood ora small rock to snub 
the moving cars to a standstill, 
but there wasn’t a thing in sight 
save the tall green weeds that 
grew along the track and what 
should he do? Obviously it was 
a time for backbone. 

Nearer and nearer came those two empties 
almost with evil intent. Jim begged Henry to 
save him. Henry looked wildly about’ him 
but in vain, and then his backbone exerted 
itself. Henry’s pal was in danger of his life— 
he must save him. Suddenly he became quiet 
and cool. The cars were yet thirty feet from 
the imprisoned Jim. Calmly Henry slipped 
up to the oncoming car and then deliberately 
put the heel of his big mountain boot on the 
rail as a snub for the oncoming cars just as he 
had often seen his father do with a load of logs. 
There was a crunch, a sickening sensation, a 
crushed foot on a big boy, but the cars were 
stopped and a pal’s leg was saved. Henry is a 
cripple now, but a wonderful cripple whom all 
the boys worship, for he is a cripple with a back- 
bone! Jf you want to know if a boy has any 
backbone, watch him in an emergency. 


But Not Roosevelt 


We rarely think of our own Theodore Roose- 
velt, the vigorous one, as being handicapped in 
anything. Yet all of his life he had weak eyes 
and the use of but one of his ears. Yet because 
he purposed in his heart to not only be good, 
but good for something, he succeeded. When 
his physician told him in the last month of his 
life that he might be confined to his chair the 
rest of his days, he said with a smile, “ All right! 
I can live that way too.” A spineless fellow 
would have been crushed, but not Roosevelt. 


The Greatest of These is Backbone 

Minus both hands and the sight of both eyes, 
Carl Brunner, disabled war veteran, has be- 
come an expert operator on the typewriter. 
Steel fingers that clamp on to his arms serve 
in place of the amputated hands and Carl 
demonstrated recently to Dr. General Sawyer, 
the former President’s personal physician, that 
he was fast developing into a real speed marvel. 

Jaw if you must, wish and dream in reason 
and take time’now and again to sit and think, but 
the thing that gets you over the top is grit, sand, 
struggle—the will to win. Try it out for yourself. 
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WELL, here is old October, the month of 

nuts, and here is the page dedicated to that 
old King of Nuts, Old Idle Five Minutes. A 
contributor wrote in the other day asking 
“Who was Old Five Minutes?” Well, he is the 
old time killer who was guiding that contribu- 
tor’s pen. 

Now, boys, if you have to kill time always kill 
it by slamming Old‘Idle Five Minutes a “K. 
O.” in the first minute of the first round. 

A better way to get rid of the old pest, how- 
ever, is to keep busy all the time whether at 
work or play. Those of you who insist on 
making the acquaintance of the laziest old boy 
on earth can do so by spending five minutes 
reading the following columns. 

If you take a second more than five minutes 
—but who wants to be in the nut class? 


Think and Grin Contest Winners 
for August 

Prentiss Greene, Jr., Oklahoma; 

Jack W. Churchill, New York; 

Ronald Flamm, Montana; 

John M. Richards, Florida; 

James G. Heenan,,Connecticut; 

J. William Hozer, Indiana. 





A Catastrophe 
“What became of your little kitten?” asked 
the visitor of a small boy. 
“Why, haven’t you heard?” 
“No. Was it drowned?” 


“ Poisoned?” 

“ No.” 

“Then whatever did become of it?” 
“Tt growed up into a cat!” 


Subtraction 
Can you think of a word of five letters, of 
which, when two are taken away, only one 
will remain? 
St-one. 


A Bird 


“T say, wouldn’t it be a lark if that sparrow 
fell down the chimney?” 

“Yes, wouldn’t it?” 

“No, it wouldn’t—it would be a sparrow.” 


Star Trip 
The boat had suddenly stopped, when a 


.passenger rushed up to the captain and said, 


“Why has she stopped?” 

“Too much fog,” replied the captain, 
“can’t see the water.” 

“But,” said the passenger, “you can see 
the stars overhead.” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “but we ain’t 
going that way unless the boiler busts.” 





Just So 
How would you speak of a tailor if you did 
not remember his name? 
As Mr. So and So. 


1923 





Just One 


“Why, Willie,” said the teacher, in a pained 
voice, “Have you been fighting again? Didn’t 
you learn that when you are struck on one 
cheek you ought to turn the other one to the 
striker?” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Willie, “but he hit me 
on the nose, and I’ve only got one.”’ 


Got it in the Neck 

“Why,” said Smith, “you don’t know what 
hard luck is. I have always had it. When I 
was a kid there was such a lot of us in the 
family that there had to be three tables at 
meal times, and I always sat at the third one.”’ 

“What’s hard about that?” snapped his 
friend. 

“Why,” replied Smith, “it was fifteen years 
before I knew that a chicken had anything 
but a neck.” 


Fresh 
Diner: ‘Waiter, are these sandwiches fresh?” 
Truthful Waiter: “Don’t know, sir, I’ve only 
been here two weeks.”’ 





Educ-hay-tion 
City Bred (pointing to haystack): ‘What 
kind of a house is that?” 
Country Bred: “That ain’t a house, that’s 


City Bred: “Say! you can’t fool me; hay 
doesn’t grow in a lump like that!” 


Not for Sale 
Lady (to policeman at the corner): “I want 
the Brooklyn Bridge.” 
Polite Policeman: “I’m afraid I can’t let you 
have it, mum.” 


Didn’t Mean to Tell 


A recruit was once brought up before his 
commanding officer for breaking into barracks 
—that is, getting over the wall instead of 
entering by the gate. 

“But,” said the officer, “though you were 
late, you should have come in by the gate. 
Why didn’t you do so?” 

“Please Sir,” said the recruit, “I was 
afraid of waking the sentry!” 


Cheap Store 
Mrs. Jabber (talking to little boy going to the 
store with the store book): “Do you have 
to pay much at your store?”’ 
“Oh, no! nothing at all. I just give the grocer 
the book and he puts some figures and what 
I want on it.” 


He Stops There 
Jim: “What is the first thing a fat man does 
when he gets to the top of a long, steep hill?” 
Bim: “Takes a rest, I guess.” 
Jim: No, he takes off his coat, and pants.” 
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ts my move fellows — 


Oh Boy, what fun!” 


ig OYS and girls and grown-ups, too, 
B are having heaps of fun and entertain- 

ment playing the greatest travel game 
of all times — Milton Bradley’s 


PIRATE AND TRAVELER 


The game is played with spinners and markers, 
and the object is to see who can make a success- 
ful journey to some out of the way corner of 
the world and arrive there first by steamship, 
railroad or dog sled, over deserts and moun- 
tains. The journey is made with many thrilling 
adventures—ship wrecks, pirates and desert 
sand storms. 

Here is a big box full of fun and entertainment 
for boys ri girls. Price, $2.00 





SPOOF 


Here is another Bradley game which can be 

layed by grown-ups as well as children. It calls 
Pe a lot Ae action—is full of fun, and is not all 
— “ct —_ with 52 cards and a set of 

atons. The are very unique, representing 
artistic designs based on symbols used by the 
Inca Indians of ancient Peru. It will furnish 
one continuous round of laughter from start to 
finish. Price, $1.00 


UNCLE WIGGILY, by Howard R. Garis, 
author of Uncle Wiggily books and stories. 
Price, 85c. 


LOGOMACHY—a fine old spelling game 
handed down from generation to qiseien. 
Price, $1.25 


ro me Sosteing ay Hae and 11 
other games, including Reno, Argentina, » 
Turkette, etc. Price, 85c. bain 


THREE GUARDSMEN —taken from 
Dumas’ famous Three Musketeers—and just 
as full of thrills as the story. Price, $1.25 


SENT FREE TO BOYS AND GIRLS 





Write to us and we will send you Bradley's Playtime 
Book, describing in detail all of the “‘World’s Best 
Games,” with their prices from which youcan make selec- 
tions for games either for yourselves or as gifts to others 
Stores, Toy Shope, Specialty Shope and Stationers everywhere 


























The John Mason, pioneer horse car. It began carrying 


New Yorkers to and from work i: 
railway chartered exclusively for 


in 1832, over the first 
city passenger traffic. 


Enter suburbs—exit slums 


You will find the 
monogram of the 
General Electric 
Company on the mo- 
tors of elevators 
which made possible 
the skyscraper, as 
well as on the motors 
of the trolleys which 
created the suburb. 
And on Jittle motors, 
also, which do the 
burdensome part of 
housework for a wage 
of 3 cents an hour. 


Suppose our cities still de- 
pended upon horse cars. 
Workers would live huddled 
under the shadow of their 
factories. Children, who can 
now reach the cool beaches 
for a few pennies, would be 
condemned to the hot pave- 
ments all Summer. 


The trolley car has trans- 
formed the conditions of city 
life. With its coming the sub- 
urb started to grow and the 
slum to go. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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~~ American School Beet. Dratel ave. end SOth St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 


you will help me win success. 
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Ride aRanger. 
The Finest bicycle ever built. 2H 
Styles, colors, sizes; made in 
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prepared 


What 
What is it that stands all day on one leg 
and has its heart in its head? 
A cabbage. 
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It Is Also a Definite Article 


Sam: “ Rastus, is pants a common noun?’” 

Rastus: “Pants am an uncommon noun.” 

Sam: “How come uncommon noun?” 

Rastus: “Pants is singular at de top and 
plural at de bottom.” 


Quantity and Quality 

In a town out West lived a boy named Jake, 
who was supposed to be half-witted. It was 
the pet joke of the townspeople to get tourists 
to hold out their hands with a dime and a 
nickel on them and invite Jake to take the 
coins he wanted. Invariably he would take 
the larger coin. 

One day a friend asked him if he knew that 
the ‘smaller coin was worth twice as much as 
the larger. 

“Certainly,” he replied, “but if I was to 
take the dime they’d quit offering them to me, 
while now I pick up quite a bunch of nickels 
during the summer.” 


Needed a Receipt 
Tenderfoot: “Tom burned a hole in his scout 
breeches while cooking.” 
Patrol leader: “I hope he carried insurance.” 


Tenderfoot: “No, but his coat-tail covered 
the loss.” 
Slightly Dark 
Hez: “Say boy, you all is so black yo’ name 


should be midnight.” 
Ez: “Sho’ ’nough, well youse jest about five 
minutes to twelve yo’self.”’ 








Hats Off 


John: “TI did not know that you were ac- 
quainted with the lady you have just saluted.” 

Tom: “I’m not.” 

John: “‘ Then why did you salute her?” 

Tom: “My brother Frank knows her and 
I am wearing Frank’s hat!” 


Where It Is Sit-uated 
Bob: “When a dog’s lungs are examined 
under the microscope, what is seen?” 
George: ‘‘ Give it up.” 
Bob: “The seat of his pants.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Try Again 

“Billy,” said the teacher, “‘what does C-A-T 
spell?” 

“Don’t know, sir,” said Billy. 

“What does your mother keep to catch 
mice?” 

“Trap, sir.’ 

“No, no, what animal is very fond of milk?” 

“The baby, sir.” 

“You stupid, what was it that scratched 
your sister’s face?” 

“A pin, sir.” 

“Tam out of patience. There, do you see 
that animal on the fence?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then tell me what does C-A-T spell?” 

“Kitten, sir.” 


Oh! Willy! 
“Willy, how do you like your new coat?” 
“Don’t like it. The sleeve-buttons hurt 
my nose.” 


Some Getting 
Jim: “How is your radio, Joe?” 
oe: “Why I got Italy so loud last night I 
could pick spaghetti off the aerial.’ 
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Sun Spots 
The day was very hot and the fourth grade 
geography class was very disinterested in the 
teacher’s lecture on the sun. “Tell me,’’ said 
the teacher, ‘what do we get from the sun?” 
Willie put up his hand. “Well?” said the 
teacher. ‘Freckles,’ said Willie. 


Didn’t Suit Him 
Jim: “That tramp was down at the store 
asking if they would clothe and shoe him 
for nothing.” 
Joe: “ Did he get what he asked for?”’ 
Jim: “No, but he just missed being coilared 
and cuffed.” 


Then He Ran 

Smart: “Hear the story about the two holes 
in the ground?” 

Tart: “No.” 

Smart: “Well, well.” 

Tart: “But I heard the story of the two 
men.” 

Smart: “What is it?” 

Tart: “He, he!” 


And— 

An editor correcting some copy telephoned 
this message to the printer: “Put more space 
between king and and and and and Queen.” 

The printer, of course, put more space be- 
tween “King” and “and,” then he put more 
space between “and” and Queen. See? 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any ee must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to rll readers of BOYS’ LIFE, 
3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 








The November w instalment t of “Craig y Kennedy” is a PIPPIN! 





Watch for it. 








of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art vee = BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submi 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded 7 fe picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, jud: t, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photogra tess and published. 
Photographs — and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 

















|. BOYS’ LIFE will oe o> month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ I ure, E. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the ——_ price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have e your own money, vee g Soy Le} 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be _— or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper o: 





4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout.” 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 


of the letters submitted, and _ letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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ongs and Stunts 


For the Campfire and Clubroom 


\ 


Sit around, boys! This is Camp Fire Column. Got any stunts? Sure you have. Fine! Trot 
them out and let us see them perform! Come on, everybody! This month and perhaps for the 
next couple of months we will put on the show, but after that we expect every reader who sits 
around this Camp Fire Column to coxtribute something i in the way of a song ora stunt. There 
isn’t much fun in just sitting around and watching the fire burn. Besides—we will pay from $1.00 to 
$5.00, based on relative merit, for any song or stunt accepted by the editors and published here. 
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Ready Now 
The Big Book of the Year for Boys 


Boy Scouts’ 
Year Book 


For 1923 




















Now, fellows, expand your lungs and loosen up your singing apparatus. 


All together “HONK HONK!” 


Now we're off! 





Verse 1 





‘The Song A the Flivver 
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Now on that car there was a seat, 

The springiest little seat you ever did see, 

And the seat was on the Ford, and the Ford was 
on the wheels, and the wheels were on the 
ground. . 

And the en gine in the Ford made the wheels go 
round, 


Now on that seat there was a girl, 
The sweetest little girl you ever did see, 
And the girl was on the seat, elc.... 


Now on that girl there was a hat, 
The smartest little hat you ever did see, 
And the hat was on the girl, etc... . 


Now on that hat there was a feather, 
The brightest little feather you ever did see, 
And ihe feather was on the hat, etc... . 


Now on that feather there was a skeeter, 

The smallest little skeeter you ever did see, 

And the skeeter was on the feather, and the 
feather was on the hat, and the hat was on the 
girl, and the girl was on the seat, and the seat 
was on the car, and the wheels were on the 
ground, 

And the engine in the Ford made the wheels go 
round. 

Note: (Yell or auto horn for this part.) 
Honk-diddely-onk-onk—H onk-Honkt 


At the conclusion of the song a solemn voice 


asks: 


“And then what happened?” 
All Yell (once more)—“ Honk-diddely-onk- 


onk—Honk-Honk!” 


The Flivver Stunt 


A very good camp-fire stunt can be worked 
out by five boys. It is especially appropriate 
if it follows on immediately after singing the 
song above: 

Four of the boys with blankets thrown over 
their backs go down on all fours, bent up to 
resemble wheels. One of these boys has an 
old tin can with a few pebbles in it which he 
rattles when the engine is being cranked up. 
Another has a paper bag blown up, while a 
third has two paper bags blown up. The fifth 
boy with a suitable impromptu disguise repre- 
sents the driver. He goes to the front of the 
Ford and pretends to crank up. 
Immediately the engine starts 
rattling, but stops before he 
gets into the imaginary driving 
seat. This happens two or three 
times until eventually the four 
wheels slowly crawl 
forward with the 
driver using the brim 
of a campaign hat 
as a steering wheel. “ta 
Suddenly the boy 
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with the one paper bag bursts it, in imi- 
tation of a punctured tire, and falls flat 
on the ground. The rattle of the engine 
at once stops, the driver gets out and with 
appropriate noises pretends to pump up the 
wheel until it resumes its normal size again. 
He again starts the engine, gets in, but has 
scarcely moved forward a few feet when the 
other boy with the two paper bags bursts 
one and falls flat. Again the engine stops 
and the driver descends and blows it up, but 
not looking at what he is doing, he pumps in 
too much air with the result that the tire rises 
higher than the others, when the boy bursts the 
second bag and falls flat, to give the impression 
that this time the tire is com- 
pletely exploded. The driver 
can then apply to the audience 
for help in pushing the thing 
home! 

With very little rehearsal and 
with someone who 
can take the part of 
the driver well this 
proves a most amus- 
ing and original 
camp-fire stunt. 





More things every boy is inter- 
ested in than you could find in 
any other volume. Published 
officially for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Edited by Franklin 
K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Li- 
brarian, and written by many 
old friends of the boys. Seven 
big parts with many fine pic- 
tures. The one big book every 
boy wants to have. 


Scouts by Joseph B. Ames, Captain 
A. P. Corcoran, and Paul Anderson. 
Dan Beard gives some great talks on 
camping and initiates you into all sorts 
of things he has learned in the open. 
Brewer Corcoran, Earl Reed Silvers, 
Tad Jones and others tell you stories 





There are corking good stories of Boy” 


As Large as Three Ordinary Books. 


{E BOY SCOUTS 4 
YEAR BOOK 
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EDITED BY FRANKLUIN--K. MUITHIE 











Stories---Sports---Camping 
Radio--- Adventure---Laughs 


and give you tips on all kinds of sports. 
Some favorite authors contribute tales 
of true adventure. You read rousing 
stories of boys who have made good. 
There are plenty of laughs in the funny 
stories included. One whole section 
tells you just what you want to know 
about your radio. 


Many Pictures, $2.50 








Jim Mason, Scout 
By Elmer Russell Gregor 
An exciting story of the same young trader 
who was the hero of “Jim Mason, Back- 


woodsman,”’ full of adventures among the 
Indians in Colonial Days. 1.75 


The Spirit of the Leader 
‘By William Heyliger — 


Astory of school “politics” in which George 
Praska and his high school friends show 
what big things they can accomplish. $1.75 


Red Mesa 
By Warren L. Miller 
In the great Southwest two boys find adven- 


ture hunting a lost mine among hostile 
Indians. $1.75 


authors. Send a postcard for it today. 





Brand New Appleton Books for Boys 


The Book of the 


Microscope 
By A. Frederick Collins 


Explaining the wonderful uses of the micro- 
scope and the countless marvels you can 
discover with it. $1.50 


The Jolly Tinker 
By Frank M. Rich 


How to make all kinds of models, devices, 
and toys out of materials always at hand— 
carts, steam engine, talking machine, motor, 
etc., etc. 


Jackson of Hillsdale 
High 
By Earl Reed Silvers 


High school and camp life full of the excite- 
ment of sports, adventure and er 
1.75 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


You will want to have our new illustrated catalog of books by the boys’ favorite 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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W5ICH ONE 


will help you win 
Jame and fortune? 


Frok half a century the world’s great 
artists have used Conn instruments. 
The stars of today in concert bands, sym- 
phony, opera and popular orchestras, have 
risen to fame playing Conns. They accord 
a generous measure of their success to these 
superb instruments. 

You will profit by following their ex- 
ample. Win success, profit, pleasure with 
a Conn, “the instrument of the artists.” 
Remember, with a Conn you get these 
definite points of superiority: 

Easier Blowing: each tone responds to 
the slightest lip pressure. 

Porloct Scale: accurate intonation in all 
registers. 

Most Reliable Action: lightest, easiest 
and surest, whether slide, valve or key. 

Beautiful Tone: our exclusive hydraulic 
expansion process insures accurate propor- 
tions and perfect carriage for sound waves. 

All exclusive Conn features at no greater 
cost. Highest honors at World Expositions. 





Some Famous Conn Artists 
Upper Left: TED LEWIS, famous “‘jazzical clown.” 
Right: DON BESTOR, Director Benson Victor 
Record Artists. 
Lower Left: MAL HALLETT, Director Roseland 
(Broadway) Orchestra. 
Lower Right: RALPH WILLIAMS, Director Wil- 
liams’ Orchestra. 

FREE TRIAL; EASY PAYMENTS. Send post- 
card for details, mentioning instrument that interests 
you. Conn is the only maker of every instrument 
used in the band. We also make high grade violins 
and drums. 


Dealers and agents everywhere. Factory branches: 


Conn New York Co. Conn Detroit Co. 
Conn New Orleans Co, Conn Cleveland Co, 
Conn Chicago Co. Conn Seattle Ca. 
Conn Portland Co. Conn Atlanta Co, 


€.G.CONN,Ltd 907 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 

RCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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CULTIVATE YOUR 
MUSICAL BUMP 








Every Patrol Has a Special Stunt 

AS I ask these questions I thank you for 
many others you have answered through 
your interesting section in the Boys’ Lire. 

1. Where could I obtain a map or informa- 
tion to find good camping spots near St. Louis? 

2. Does Frank J. Rigney draw the illustra- 
tions for Think and Grin, National News, and 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section? 

3. Do you recommend the using of dehy- 
drated food for overnight-hike? 

4. Is it well for patrols to specialize on 
certain subjects? 

5. What subjects would you suggest? 

—Scout DuNLEA HURLEY. 

t. Ask your Scout Executive, L. W. Beck- 
man, 505 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

2. Yes, except special drawings by Dan 
Beard. 

3. Yes. 

4. Patrol specialization is one of the best 
ways of enlivening a troop. One patrol may 
feature first aid, another signaling and the 
construction of a wireless outfit. 

5. Canoecraft would be a good specialty, 
particularly at this season, and so would various 
forms of water sports. Knot-tying, fire by fric- 
tion, any form of scout activity could be used. 


A Scout 


1. I have an English bull terrier who has 
suddenly gone lame in his right front foot. 
At times this is more pronounced than others. 
Can you give me any advice? 

2. One troop in our town has a junior troop 
of boys under twelve and ours is thinking of 
forming one. Would this be official? 

—A Scout. 

I wish you had cared to sign your real name 
and let me know who you are. 

1. I can’t tell anything about the lame paw 
without more details. Did you look on the 
foot for a cut? Wash and bandage it if there 
is one. Better consult a veterinarian who is a 
dog doctor, and take no chances with your pet. 
A good dog is a treasure. 

2. No junior organization is officially recog- 
nized by the Boy Scouts of America. But that 
need not prevent your forming one if you wish. 
Write to National Headquarters for material 
about the Wolf Cubs. 


Wood to Dig Out for a Dugout 
LEASE tell me some other kinds of wood 
besides those named in June Boys’ Lire that 
grow in Central Illinois that can be used to 
make a dugout canoe.—FREDERICK SPURLING. 

Spruce, cedar and pine all grow in Central 
Illinois and may be used for a dugout canoe. 


A Fire-by-Friction Record 

1. What is the world’s record or United States 
record for a matchless fire and who did it? 

2. Why don’t you have a Merit Badge for 
running a picture machine? 

3- Could a scout register for more than one 
year at a time? 

4. Could you tell me how long I have been 
a scout? I registered in Ordway, Colo., and 
am a pioneer scout at Wagon Wheel Gap, 
Colo.—VERNON E. SLIMMER. ; 

1. The best official scout record for fire by 
friction is that of Dudley Smith, Troop 6, 
Independence, Mo., 91/, seconds. 

2. What requirements would you suggest? 

3. Not advisable except as a veteran scout. 

4. You registered first in March, 1920, and 
have registered each year since. Present mem- 
bership expired in July, unless you have since 
renewed it. 


Here’s a Record to Beat 

AM an Eagle Scout and patrol leader of 

the Lion Patrol of Troop 8, Houston, 
Texas. As I was reading your Scouting Sec- 
tion, I happened to notice the letter in regard 
to the tying of the nine tenderfoot knots both 
in front and back of you. 

In a recent challenge in which I partici- 
pated, I tied eighty-two knots, two of them 
being incorrect, which lowered the number to 
eighty. My time for one minute is thirty- 
seven knots. 

The manner in which these knots are tied 
is not in the least easy. Firgt the knot has to 
be tied, the name called and the knot untied, 
all of which takes time. If you did not have 
to untie the knot completely a better record 
could be made, as the name can be called while 
tying it. 





What is the world’s record for knot tying 
and who knows the Most knots, and also I 
might ask where I can learn more knots, as 
I already know eighty-nine. 

—Scout Curtiss Everts. 

We have no record of knot-tying achieve- 
ments—yours sounds very good. Let us hear 
from more of you champion knot-tiers! 

For books on the subject write to Whitlock 
Cordage Co., 46 South Street, New York 
City, for ‘Knots the Sailors Use.” “Knots, 
Hitches and Splices,”’ by Howard W. Riley, 
Cornell Reading Course, Ithaca, N. Y. (Rural 
Engineering Series No. 1). “Rope and Its 
Uses,”’ Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, R. K. Bliss, Director, Ames, 
Towa. ‘American Boys’ Handybook,” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 48th St. and sth Ave., New 
York City. 


A Radio Set 


LEASE tell me through your page in the 
Boys’ Lire where can get a good author- 
itative book on how to make a radio set. 
—PavuL MERRIMAN. 
Write the Gledd Radio Company, 1212 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or to Radio 
Editor, Boys’ Lire. 


The Complete Angler 
COULD you tell me where I could get a book 
telling how to make flies and mend rods? 

What are the best flies for California in the 
eastern part? 

Where could I get a book telling how to make 
creels of reeds or cloth? 

Could you tell me about some of the fish 
and their habits?-—ALBERT SNYDER. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Angling, 
which costs only fifteen cents, will answer all 
your questions about flies and rods. Write the 
Supply Department, National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

See the Boy Scout Handbook for informa- 
tion about fish. 


Taking Tests Is a Real Privilege 
MY Scoutmasters, which are composed of 
two ministers, and myself would like 
to know if it would be disobeying any of the 
scout by-laws if we permitted the tenderfoot, 
second-class, and first-class tests to be taken 
before a first-class scout. It is much more 
convenient to do this, as the scoutmasters have 
so much to do, and seldom have time to see 

the tests passed.—B. S. CHARLES DALTON. 

The Article XV of the By-Laws, Boy Scouts 
of America, provides: “‘Tenderfoot Tests are 
to be given by the Scoutmaster of the troop. 
Second class tests should be given by the 
Scout Executive or by the Scout Commissioner 
or by a duly registered deputy commissioner 
designated by either for that purpose. 

“In communities where there is a local 
council, the first-class test, whenever prac- 
ticable, should be conducted by the Court of 
Honor or under the personal supervision of the 
Scout Executive or the Scout Commissioner or 
a registered deputy commissioner designated 
by either for that purpose. 

“‘Where there is no local council, the test 
should be given under the direction or in the 
presence of one or more members of the troop 
committee, or by a special committee repre- 
senting the Court of Honor, which has been 
selected to conduct examinations for merit 
badges.” 

You see, it would be unofficial for a first- 
class scout to conduct these important tests. 
Why not ask your Scout Commissioners to 
help you out? 


The Big Woods 

1. What is the salary of a forester? 

2. How long does it take to go through a 
forestry school? 

3. Is there an organization by the name of 
“Woodcraft League’’? If there is, where is its 
headquarters?—LEONARD HEsSE. 

1. Salaries of foresters vary. The average 
is about $3,000. Some earn half as much, some 
as high as $10,000. 

2. Some courses are only a few weeks, some 
cover several years, depending upon how g 
a forester you want to be and how much salary 
you want to earn. In the Forestry Merit 
Badge Pamphlet, which costs only fifteen cents, 
you will find a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion about the preparation, salaries, and duties 
of foresters. 
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3. Woodcraft League, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


For Younger Boys 

LEASE will you tell me if there are any 

Boy Rangers of America in Milwaukee, 
Wis.?— JEROME MEHLMAN. 

We have no information about Boy Rangers 
in Milwaukee. You might write them at their 
National Headquarters, 10 West 23rd St., 
N. ¥.C. 


Photographing with a Kite 

AM interested in making a kite that I can 

put a camera on and send it about 800 
feet, or do you think that is too high or not 
high enough? 

Do you think piano wire is good to use? 
How would you fix a trigger to set off a camera? 
How big a kite and what kind would you use? 

—LIsPENARD STEWART. 

With a little ingenuity successful pictures 
from kites can easily be made. 

The box type of kite is considered best for 
the purpose, as it has greater lifting power than 
the diamond-shaped kite and is also much 
steadier when in the air. Another feature in 
favor of the box type is that it will rise in 
more of a perpendicular line than can other 
kites. 

The size of the kite required is dependent 
upon the weight of the camera to be used. 

A kite 5 or 6 feet high and of proper pro- 

rtionate dimensions is recommended for 
ifting a camera weighing around 25 or 30 
ounces. 

Box cameras, like the Brownies, as large 
as the 314 x 44 size, and some of the folding 
cameras, come within these weights. 

As to flying height for picture making, it is 
best not to go above 500 feet, because the size 
of the images obtained with the ordinary hand 
camera at greater altitudes would not be large 
enough to make the resulting pictures inter- 
esting. 

The camera can be fastened securely to the 
bottom cross-piece supports of the kite and 
placed so that the lens points either directly 
toward the ground or toward the horizon, 
depending on the kind of view wanted. 

The camera shutter can be operated by a 
—- cord attached to the trigger or lever 
which trips the shutter. This cord, to operate 
the shutter, should not be pulled with a jerk, 
but pulled steadily until there is no more give. 
It will probably be necessary to attach little 
screw eyes to the camera to pass the cord 
through to get proper leverage so that the pull 
will be easy when the camera is placed in such 
a position that a straight pull on shutter 
release cannot be had. An extension to the 
shutter trigger can also be easily devised and 
this will be found an advantage where box 
cameras are used. A little experimenting may 
be required to get best results with the par- 
ticular camera in use. Be sure, however, that 
the camera shutter operates easily. 

Wire should not be used for flying the kite. 
A good strong braided cord would be better, 
as the weight of such a length of wire would be 
considerable and would not be nearly as easy 
to handle in winding. Also the wire might 
form a contact with a live wire and give you a 
severe burn. 

As to exposure, it is suggested that when the 
atmosphere is clear and the sun is shining 
brightly, the second or next to the largest stop 
be used on a box camera or a camera having 
bellows and single lens equipment. If a bellows 
camera with double lens is used, stop the lens 
down to stop 32 (f. 22 with anastigmat lens). 

With the bellows camera set the shutter 
speed indicator on 1125 unless the kite is being 
rocked by strong winds, then use the 11100 
second speed. When the focusing camera is 
used the distance pointer should, of course, 
be set at the 100 foot mark. 

Books on kite construction can be obtained 
from most public libraries. 


For Two Merit Badges 
Witt you please tell me and explain a 
good flower press to preserve flowers for 
my Merit Badge Botany? 

Also a good type of printing press and where 
obtainable—RosBEert MCALISTER. 

See Pages 8 and 9 of your Merit Badge 
Pamphlet in Botany for directions for making 
a flower press. 

Write the Home Press, Meriden, Conn. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No Chance for the Feminine Touch 
THERE are two of us girls and we want to 

become girl fire lookouts in the Rockies near 
Denver when we are of age. Are fifteen now. 
Would there be an opening?—E. H. W. and 
V. W. 

The Department of Agriculture writes that 
all professional forest work in the forest service 
is limited to men, as the practical conditions 
in the field are unsuitable for women. The 
only exceptions were in the past, in remote 
mountain sections, where women were oc- 
casionally employed during the season of fire 
danger as lookouts. Men are now employed 
for these positions, however, as the work is 
not suitable for women because of the isola- 
tion, severe physical strain, and _danger of the 
duties. 


Merit Badges 

1. I would like to suggest a Merit Badge 
relating to dogs, also for Radio’ Broadcast 
Listening or something like that, as it is very 
difficult to be able to read fifty letters per 
minute as required for Wireless. 

2. Where may I find out the requirements 
for Insect Life? 

3. Is it more advisable to cut out the in- 
terior of the Merit Badge, or to wear it as it 
comes?—JAMES L. MACKAVANAUGH. 

1. What merit badge requirements would 
you suggest for a pamphlet on dogs? Are you 
familiar with the First Aid to Animals Merit 
Badge? The wireless merit badge requires 
only ten words a minute. 

3. See page 53 of the 27th edition of the 
“Handbook for Boys.” The merit badge 
pamphlet on Insect Life will soon be published. 

3. Wear it as it comes. 


It Depends on the Point of View 

1. What is the best way to make an Indian 
Bow? 

2. What way can I light a fire without 
matches? 

3. What is the best thing to do when your 
rifle is not loaded and a bear is coming after 
you?—CarRL WocHHOoH. 

1. Directions for making a bow are too long 
to print in this column. See your “Handbook 
for Boys,’’ where full instructions and dia- 
grams are given. 

2. Complete directions for making a fire 
without matches are in the “Handbook for 
Boys.” . 

3. Of course, a scout is kind to animals; 
and the poor bear might be hungry. From the 
bear’s point of view, you can easily see what 
you ought to do. On the other hand, you 
might prefer to climb a tree. 


Flint Arrowheads 

1. I sawin your August, 1922, issue of Boys’ 
Lire that in an early book you had an article 
on how to make flint arrowheads and arrows. 
I haven’t this issue. Could you tell me how 
to make flint arrowheads? 

2. Is there any way to make fruit hold its 
natural shape and size, as flowers do when 
hung in a dark closet?—Scout THoMAs 
L. Zi1Ltox. 

1. You can get the August issue of 1921 in 
which the article appeared. Write to the 
Supply Department for it. You need a stone 
about the size of the palm of your hand for a 
hammer or mallet and flint picker, made of 
bone or buckhorn. Lash a handle to it if you 
wish. Push or pry the flakes off the flint by 
hitting the picker with it or knock them off 
with the pick alone by placing it in such a 
position that it will cause a fracture along the 
grain of the flint, called the line of cleavage. 
The article referred to gives diagrams. Stone 
would be too heavy for arrows. 

2. I do not know of any. 


ton, D. C. The maps are fifty cents each. 


Louis Davis. 
America, 507 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
a pamphlet dictionary that will teach you to 


catalogue of other Esperanto books. 


from year to year. 


to do it in this column. 


Government Maps 
1. Where can I buy Government maps? 
2. What will they cost?-—Dick REDING. 
The United States Senator from your State 
has a limited number of maps for free distribu- 
tion. Write him. If he cannot supply you, 
write to the U. S. Geological Survey, Washing- 


Esperanto 


WHERE will I be able to get hold of a book 
which teaches Esperanto 


Write the Esperanto Association of North 
Boston, Mass. For 5 cents they will send you 


read and write Esperanto. Ask them for their 


Recording Your Victories 
I WOULD like to know of some way to show 
which one of our patrols won the troop rally 
Could you.suggest some- 
thing? A flag with some scout designs would 
be preferable-—Scout F. DoUGWHEELER. 

In the Dan Beard Outdoor School each 
patrol carries a totem on a pole, and all vic- 
tories are recorded by ribbons attached to the 
pole under the totem. 


Archery 
ILL you please tell me the best wood for 
arrow shafts? 

Where can I get some hollow conical steel 
arrow heads and how much will they cost? 

Is a rawhide bow string as good as the one | 
mentioned in the handbook?—FRANK BATE | 
MAN. 

1. Lemonwood is the best all-around wood. 

2. L. E. Stemmler, 9415—215th St., Queens, 
N. Y., sells them. 

3. Rawhide stretches too easily. 


To Sleep Snug and Dry 
I WOULD like to know if there is a Handi- 
craft Merit Badge for Bead work and also how 
to waterproof canvas.—ScouT Wm. GREEN. 

1. No. 

2. Dissolve a half pound of alum in two 
quarts of boiling water, then add two gallons 
of pure cold water. In this solution place the 
material and let it remain for a day. Dissolve 
a quarter of a pound of sugar of lead in two 
quarts of boiling water, then add two gallons 
of cold water. Take the material from the 
alum solution, wring it lightly, place in the 
second solution, and leave for five or six hours, 
then wring’ out again lightly and allow it to 
dry. 


As Soon as We Can Make Room for It 


AN you furnish me with plans and instruc- 

tions for making a canvas canoe capable 

of holding two boys and a pack?—KENNETH 
CARLSON. 

Have put this down as a subject for an article 

in Boys’ Lire. It would take too much space 


Don’t Spend Them 

WOULD like to ask some questions on col- 

lecting coins. 

1. What is the best way to keep coins? 

2. Is there a magazine on coins? If so, 
please tell me the name. 

3. Where is the best place to get them?— 
GeEorGE W. Knicut, JR. 

Write to the Scott Stamp and Coin Com- 
pany, 33 West 44th St., New York City, for 
information. I do not know whether they pub- 
lish a magazine, but they do issue a very com- 
plete catalogue and sell coins. Keep the coins 
in a box or any other way you like. A scout 
is thrifty. j 








Dynamite i 
(Concluded from page 13) 

















it was spent. And then, when it seemed as if 
he were going to turn his attention once more 
to the odor that still assailed his nostrils Dick 
took off his shirt and dropped it to the ground. 
This seemed to infuriate the bear more than 
anything else, for he tore it to pieces in a per- 
fect frenzy, and as soon as he had done with it 
he started off at a lumbering trot toward the 
stone and the dynamite bundle, exactly as if 
he had become exasperated with the whole 
affair and refused to let his attention be diverted 
again until he had fathomed the mysteries of 
that enticing odor. 

‘Dick shouted and yelled, in his vain effort 
to turn the silver-tip’s attention from the dyna- 
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mite, but with no success whatever. The bear 
was determined apparently do one thing at a 
time and do that thoroughly. 

“Great guns, I can’t turn the old fool. Wonder 
if he’d come back if I got down from the tree. 
Guess Ill try. This isn’t any safe place if he 
gets hold of that dynamite,” muttered Dick. 

Keeping an eye on the bear as best he could, 
Dick began to scramble down from the 
branches of the fir. But before he had climbed 
half way to the ground he noted with a sense 
of horror that the old bear had reached the 
rock and was smelling eagerly about it. Even 
while he watched the animal, fascinated with 
the possibilities of the situation, the bear with 





language?— 
“ 
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remember: 
this chewing 
a hit even in Baffin Land 


Wwrvs just received a letter from Mr. 
Donald MacMillan, of the MacMillan Arctic 
Association. Mr. MacMillan carried a quantity of 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum and Mints with him on 
his last Arctic Expedition. Listen to what he has 
to say about them: 


um makes 


“The Beech-Nut Gum and Mints carried north 
on the Baffin Land Expedition in 1921 were 
very much enjoyed by the members of the expe- 
dition and by the Baffin Land Eskimos, On the 
long sledge trails gum is highly prized to alle- 
viate thirst for we get no water from morning to 
night. Beech-Nut seemed to fill the bill entirely.” 


We always contend that everyone likes Beech- 
Nut Chewing Gum and Mints — and it tickles us 
to think that we are right, even to the Baffin 
Land Eskimos. 


And folks all around you—engaged in, sustained 
work or play—get the same comfort from Beech- 
Nut Chewing Gum as the explorers did on the 
long sledge trail. Professional ball players, for 
instance. Try it yourself during the next hard 
baseball or football game. Or any time at all, for 
that matter, 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Chewing Gum 















You can be quickly cured, if you 


/STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

Stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7400 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 











BARGAINS IN 


USARMY GOODS, 








Luthy’s Daily Five-Minate 


Basic Physical Exercises $5 
To keep one agile, healthy and young’ 
The Result of 20 Years Originating and Developing 
The course is brief, thorough, effective and has no 
equal in the whole field of physical culture. 
Book sent prepaid on receipt of price 
CHAS. T. LUTHY 
914 Sanford St. R-9 ~ 


Dept. 201, Box 1835 


ichmend, Va. 














KRAG SPORTER caliber 30/40 Peoria, Ill. 


with 22 inch Lag ove on ane 
military sight for 2000 yards. Weight bs. 
fine order. Special price $11.85. Ball Cartridges 
$2.50 per 100. 372 page Military catalog 50 cents. 
Circular for 2 cent stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS GANNERMAN SONS, 501 B’way, W. Y. City 


MAKE MONEY ff 
AT HOME § 


CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 


in your spare time. Quickly and easily 














Make Records | 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
yoee bike kee; 





tance! Have something to 


show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Nedeu 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wi 


THE VEEDER MFG. C0.,.22. 


learned by our new simple “Instructograph 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write poder. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM iMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
52 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 
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difference. 


quickly, too. 


you now have. 








“Whew Boy! 
Look at ’er spin and stop!” 


Six years old—this New Departure Coaster Brake 
—and every bit as good as new. 


You can’t hurt a New Departure. Heavy bumps, 
long coasts, and sudden stops seem to make no 


I waquldn’t be without one on my bicycle. There’s 
twice as much fun riding and half as much effort 
when you can coast fast, fearlessly, and stop 


Any dealer cansell you a New Departureequipped 
bicycle or put this greater coaster brake on the wheel 


Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you’ll like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
































(THIS WAS WRITTEN BY A WOMAN) 


MAGIC NAMES 


HE influence of advertising is ap- 

parent in every turn of my daily 
life. I find I cannot disregard it. It is 
always with me, guiding me in my 
pleasures and in my duties, telling me 
what I should eat, wear, and use and 
what I should buy for my family. 


I find that there is on the tip of my 
tongue a multitude of names the men- 
tion of which will bring from some shelf 
nearly everything that I can use in my 
daily life and in the daily life of my 
family. 


In every instance that name means 
a very definite promise and assurance 
of something substantial and which will 
make me feel completely satisfied about 
having exchanged my money for it. 


Let me say a few things which these 
names—these old fricnds of the news- 
paper and magazine pages—mean to 
me. 


They mean good taste. For cer 


tainly I desire to do the thing that [ 








believe discriminating people have 
judged best. 


They mean convenience. It is 
not necessary to describe the thing I 
want. Even the most intimate articles 
may be purchased without embarrass- 
ment since the advertisers have given 
us handy names. 


They mean assurance in shop- 
ping. There is no indecision. Even 
before I enter the shop I know what I 
want to buy. 


And certainly they mean satis- 
faction. For the advertiser whose 
product is not good cannot continue to 
advertise. The fact that I have seen a 
mame repeated over and over again 
assures me that it stands for a product 
of quality. In speaking that name to 
the clerk I know I am asking for the 
best. 


I am a more judicious shopper 
because I buy advertised goods. I 
patronize the shop that sells them. 

















a grunt of satisfaction found the bundle of 
dynamite sticks. 

“Good night, I’m going to light out from 
here as fast as I can!” exclaimed Dick, swinging 
groundward. 

In his descent he could not refrain from 
watching the actions of the bear. The animal 
turned the brown paper bundle over almost 
gently at first and sniffed of it. Then with a 
grunt of pleasure he placed a huge paw on it 
and ripped open the paper with his nails. 
But somehow the tarred rope became entangled 
in his claws and for a moment the bundle was 
held suspended on his upraised paw. The 
bear with a whoof of annoyance swept the 
paw and bundle downward and smashed it 
upon the ground just as Dick swung from 
the last branch of the tree and scrambled for 
the trail. 

At that instant there was a deafening detona- 
tion, a glaring flash of light, and Dick felt 
himself hurled violently to the ground. Fora 
moment he lay half stunned. Then as he heard 
rocks and dirt come crashing and spattering 
through the trees overhead, he scrambled to 
his feet and ducked behind the fir trees, hugging 
the trunk close and depending upon the mass 
of branches overhead for protection against 
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the shower of stones that dropped from the sky 
overhead. 

Presently the rain subsided to a patter of 
tiny stones. The air was filled with dust and 
pungent smoke fumes so thick that Dick 
coughed as he scrambled back to the trail and 
made his way cautiously through the dust 
cloud that surrounded that part of the trail 
where bear and dynamite had been. And as 
this cloud thinned out and settled, the havoc 
of the dynamite was revealed to him. 

A great section of the trail had been blown 
out entirely, and where the stone and dyna- 
mite had been was a hole fully five feet deep 
with a crater-like opening that extended ten 
to fifteen feet across. On the sloping side of 
this crater lay a trembling mound of tawny 
fur, dirt and blood smeared. Old Ephraim’s 
head was gone and so were his fore paws, and 
Dick, as he looked at what had but a few 
moments before been a fine big healthy animal, 
could not repress a shudder of horror. 

“Gee,”’ he exclaimed, “I’m lucky to be alive! 
That poor fool bear got all that was coming to 
him. Now I'll have to ride over to Granger’s 
for more dynamite—but I’m going to get old 
Granger to come back and handle it for me. 
If he’ll do it.” 








Down the Big River: 


(Continued from page 21) 








A full moon was just rising, but the sky in 
the East was hazy and the light remained dim 
and uncertain. The tall young woodsman 
picked his way through the undergrowth, going 
slowly to avoid making any noise, and after 
what seemed a long time came out into a small 
uneven space beneath the trees. 

The last graying embers of the outlaws’ 
supper fire smoked in the middle of this open- 
ing. Close at hand against the bank lay the 
dark bulk of the Phoebe Ann. There was no 
sound or sign of life, either aboard the craft or 
on shore. Tom advanced stealthily till he 
stood within two paces of the keel-boat s bow, 
and strained his eyes downward in an effort 
to see what lay in the dark on her forward 
planking. As he had expected, the open part 
of the boat was filled with the dim shapes 
of sleeping men. Softly, then, he stole back 
along the bank toward the decked-in after- 
house, and placed one moccasin-clad foot on 
the poling-plank that ran along the side. The 
big boat gave slightly under his weight, settling 
over with a soft creak of timbers. He waited, 
breathless, his heart pounding fiercely in his 
throat. No one on board had been awakened. 
He prepared to shift his weight to the deck of 
the boat. 

Then as he crouched a half-audible sound 
reached the boy’s ears. It came from behind 
him. Even as he turned his head he saw the 
dark form of a man rising from the bank a yard 
away. Caught off balance as he was, Tom in- 
stinctively flung up his left arm to guard him- 
self, and it was none too soon. There came the 
quick, ugly swish of a descending tomahawk, 
and though the blow was half broken by his 
arm, the edge of the axe cleft Tom’s fur cap 
and fell with numbing force upon his skull. 

He toppled backward to the deck, groping 
for his hunting-knife, but before he could draw 
the blade from its sheath his antagonist had 
sprung upon him with a hideous, deep-throated 
yell—the first war-whoop that Tom had ever 
heard. The Indian’s cry was answered by 
other voices, and while Tom wrestled desper- 
ately with his half-naked adversary, a dozen 
men clambered up from amidships. 

The struggle was soon over. Still weak and 
dizzy from the blow on his head, Tom could 
put up no effectual resistance to the attack of 
the river-pirates. He felt himself bound with a 
heavy cord of hemp and carried down to the 
after-cabin where he was flung on the planking 
between two bales of goods. A moment later 
he lost consciousness. 

When next Tom opened his eyes it was to a 
filter of daylight, coming through the square 
stern-port of the keel-boat’s cabin. His head 
seemed to be on a pillow and a light hand 
stroked his cheek. His aunt sat beside him, 
and when she saw that he was awake she spoke, 
in her gentle Quaker manner. 

“Does thy head hurt, Tom?” she asked. 

He turned his face and smiled at her. “Not 
so very much, Aunt Phoebe,” said he. 
“‘Where’s Uncle Ezra—and Brad, and Danny?’ 

“Thy uncle is here, still asleep,” she an- 
swered, dropping her voice to a whisper. 
“Brad is tied up, somewhere forward. Danny 
—poor Danny—they killed him, that night. 
They have treated us well enough so far, and 
we hope for the best. Oh, but it is good to 


have thee back once more—even here! I have 
prayed for thee, Tommy, many times. But 
rest, now, if thee can. They seem to be start- 
ing again.” 

Tom heard the rattle of a mooring-rope 
thrown on deck and then the slow creak of the 
steering-oar as the craft drifted out into the 
current. Then he lay still for what seemed 
hours, revolving in his mind the events that 
had led up to his capture. What, he wondered, 
would Andy do now? He had no doubt that 
the lad would make every effort to save his 
friends, but it was difficult to seé what he could 
accomplish, single-handed, against a robber- 
gang that was reputed to number nearly a 
hundred men. ’ 

These reflections only seemed to increase the 
dull throb in his head, and after a time he grew 
restless. His hands and feet, he found, were 
tied behind him in sucha way that he could not 
sit up. While he was trying to work into a 
more comfortable position, three men came 
stooping into the cabin and stood over him. 
One was a stranger, roughly dressed, and evil- 
faced, and another was an Indian. It was the 
same man who had tomahawked him the night 
before, and as the coppery features came closer, 
Tom realized with a start that this was the 
identical redskin he had seen twice earlier in 
his journey. The third man was Jake Rogers. 

The lean pirate limped a step nearer and 
leered down at Tom with a sardonic grin. 
“Thought ye’d come back an’ visit with the 
folks, did ye?” he chuckled. ‘“‘Ain’t quite 
big enough to take keer o’ yerself yit, be ye? 
Wal, don’t fret, boy—we’ll take keer o’ ye!” 
And the leather-faced outlaw gave his two 
companions a look which caused the white 
man to laugh uproariously and even brought 
a wolf-like grin to the Indian’s face. As Ear- 
less Jake turned to go out, Tom saw that his 
right arm was wrapped in a clumsy bandage, 
and he took such satisfaction as he could from 
the thought that the treacherous pilot had not 
gone scatheless on the night the boat was 
captured. 

Soon after the three river men had left, 
Ezra Lockwood awoke and greeted Tom. The 
boy would hardly havt known his robust uncle 
in the gaunt, hollow-eyed man who sat before 
him, shackled to the stern-post. The last ten 
days had left their mark on him. Yet there 
was something of the old grim courage in his 
voice as he spoke to Tom. 

“Surely, sooner or later, a time will come,” 
he whispered, “when they will not guard us 
quite so closely. We must be ready to take 
our chance then—and die fighting if need be.” 

Tom nodded. He was beginning to feel 
more like himself now. The headache was 
gone, but he seemed to be terribly empty. 

“Don’t they give us any breakfast?” he asked. 

“Usually they eat before starting,” replied 
his uncle. “But this morning they cooked 
nothing. Perhaps they will wait till they reach 
the cave. I understand that will be soon.” 

Hardly had he finished speaking when they 
heard a loud hail from shore, answered by 
Rogers’ voice on deck. The steering oar bore 
hard over and the boat veered to starboard. 
Soon there was a sound of running feet on the 
boards above, and the creak of a snubbing rope. 
The boat’s side rubbed against timbers. 
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A jocular river-pirate thrust his head into 
the cabin. ‘All ashore that’s goin’ to sleep 
at Wilson’s travern!” he shouted. Then began 
a great racket of unloading and in the midst 
of it Rogers entered. He had a crowbar in 
his hand, which he used to pry the massive 
staple of Ezra Lockwood’s chain from the 
stern-post. Holding on to the end of the 
chain he approached Tom. ‘“‘Guess there 
ain’t no fight left in this young rooster,” he 
said, contemptuously, and stooping, he cut 
the rope that bound the boy’s hands and 
feet. 

Tom staggered up, obedient to the pirate’s 
order. With his uncle and aunt he was hustled 
out of the cabin and off the boat. 

They found themselves on a rough log land- 
ing-stage in the shadow of a great bare wall of 
rock that shot straight up a hundred feet from 
the level of the water. In the face of this 
sheer cliff, and directly back of the landing- 
stage, yawned a cavern. Its entrance, Tom 
thought, must be nearly ninety feet across, 
and half as high. It was arched like a broad, 
black doorway and most of its irregularities 
had been cut away, so that it looked more like 
the handiwork of men than of nature. 

““Come on there, move along in!’’ shouted 
Rogers, and gave Tom a shove with his hand. 
The boy stumbled into the dark interior of the 
cave. He found himself in a chamber of rock 
a hundred feet or more in breadth, and at least 
forty feet high in the center. Far back in the 
depths of the cavern a light flickered decep- 
tively. It might have been two hundred feet 
away, he thought. 

Then, abruptly, the boy ceased marveling 
at the size of the cave, and turned his attention 
to a wholly different matter. 

His aunt, his uncle and himself, together 
with the faithful Brad Bunker, had now been 
lined up against the wall of the cavern, a score 
of yards from the entrance, and Rogers was 
calling to someone farther within. ‘Come 
here an’ hev a look at this passel o’ prisoners!” 
he shouted. 

Tom glanced back toward the river. There 
was one man in the entrance, stooping over a 
bundle of provisions. Tom was unbound. He 
could hear the steps of a party of men ap- 
proaching from the back of the cave. He 
thought he should never have a better chance 
than this. Free, he might still find a way to 
rescue his family. Without another second’s 
delay he leaped toward the light and ran with 
all the speed of his long legs. But he had not 
counted on his faintness. Just before he 
reached the stooping man he stumbled and 
fell to his hands and knees. The pirate swung 
about at that instant, startled by a cry from 
Rogers, and before Tom could regain his feet 
the fellow had sprung on him and pinned him 
down. 

For a moment Tom fought with the ferocity 
of a wildcat. He even succeeded in throwing 
his antagonist off and getting nearly clear, but 
his effort was in vain. The outlaws had run 
together quickly at the scream of the lame 
pilot and now they fell upon Tom, snarling 
like a pack of hounds. 

Once more he was bound with ropes, hand 
and foot. When at last he lay quiet, the boy 
saw Jake Rogers standing over him, his eyes 
blazing. 

“What’ll we do with him, Jake?” panted 
one of Tom’s captors. 

The earless man spat viciously through his 
yellow teeth. ‘‘I’d gouge the eyes out o’ the 
young devil if I had my way,” he said, thickly. 
“‘Here—snake him back here an’ let Jericho 
have a look at him.” 

Tom was half-dragged, half-carried for what 
seemed a long distance into the cave and flung 
down upon the ground. He saw that he was in 
a chamber not more than twenty feet square, 
hewn out of the soft rock and lighted by two 
fat tallow dips, set on a l@dge. The floor of the 
place was cluttered with broken furniture, dis- 
carded clothing, empty bottles and a keg or 
two. In the midst of this jumble of odds and 
ends stood a rough luncheon table and about it 
four men were sitting, playing cards. Three 
of them jumped up when Tom was brought 
in, but the fourth sat quiet in his great chair 
cut out of a molasses hogshead. Tom knew 
that he was in the presence of Jericho Wilson 
and none other. 

The man in the chair was vast and gross, a 
veritable mountain of flesh. His nose was long 
and bloated, and two great tusks of teeth in his 
lower jaw stood upward beyond his lip so 
that he looked, Tom thought, like a huge red 
boar. For red he was—red of skin and red of 
hair—with a growth of ruddy bristles on his 
jowls, and a rufous mat on his half-bare chest 
and arms. 

He nodded to Rogers, at length, and spoke. 
His voice, beginning in a rumble, broke into a 
falsetto squeal. 

“Howdy, Jake,” he said. “Brung in a few, 
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did ye! What in thunder was all that rumpus 
about?” 

“Only this-yere blasted pup tryin’ to git 
away,” replied Jake, indicating Tom with the 


toe of his boot. ‘Second or third time he’s 
give us trouble. What say, Jericho—kin I 
have him?” 


There was something a little too casual in 
the lame outlaw’s manner, as he spoke. Jer- 
icho’s glinting pig’s eyes studied his lieutenant 
shrewdly for a second. Then he answered, in a 
similar offhand way: 


“No, Jake—guess we might’s well keep him | . 


a while. Put him up-garret. Won’t be no 
trouble there.” 

Rogers tried to hide his scowl. “ All right,” 
he said. “There’s three more outside—a 
woman an’ two men. Good lot o’ stuff they 
had—an’ this.” He flung on the table Ezra 
Lockwood’s buckskin sack of money, and while 
Wilson and his three companions bent eagerly 
over it, the lean pilot motioned to the men 
with him to carry Tom out. 

Half dead as he was with bruises and fatigue, 
the boy still managed to watch the prepara- 
tions they made for disposing of him. The 
place to which he had been brought was at one 
side of the cave and still far to the rear—about 
fifty feet from Jericho’s chamber, he judged. 
Two of the river-pirates now came up, bearing 
between them a long ladder of poles, which they 
proceeded to lift, with a deal of swearing, 
and set against the sloping top of the cavern. 

“Can ye see it?”’ one asked. 

“No,” grumbled his companion, “ here—give 
us more light, somebody!” 

A pine torch was brought and held aloft. 
Tom saw, dimly, in the flickering glow, a little 
hole in the cave’s roof—a crevice, three or four 
feet long and half as wide. It was against the 
side of this dark opening that the outlaws 
finally leaned the upper end of the ladder. 

“All right, up with him, now!” ordered 
Jake. Two of the strongest men took hold of 
Tom and started carrying him up the shaky 
poles. Once his dead weight of a hundred and 
sixty pounds caused the man below him to slip. 
Angrily the fellow secured a new hold, and 
they continued teetering upward. 

At last they were at the top. One of his 
bearers held Tom against the ladder, while the 
other clambered out of sight through the hole. 
Then his arm came down and hauled the boy 
after him past the jaws of the opening. 

As he was dragged into the pitchy darkness 
above, Tom’s nose was instantly assailed by a 
heavy, nauseating smell. He fell back, limp 
and sick, too miserable for the moment to know 
or care what happened. Perhaps he even lost 
consciousness, for when next he began to take 
interest in his surroundings he discovered with 
some surprise that his bonds had been removed. 
Beside him, on the cold stone, his hand en- 
countered a piece of the cord which the pirate 
had evidently cut loose and left there. A yard 
away a dim grayness showed the hole through 
which he had been carried. Otherwise the place 
was as black as the inside of a pocket. 

The boy sat up shakily and felt inside the 
breast of his hunting-frock. It was there—the 
precious bit of candle-end that he had always 
carried for emergencies such as this. The flint 
and steel in their little pouch were also dis- 
covered and Tom struck a spark against the 
candle-wick, nursing it into a tiny flame. Then 
he took the light in his hand-and stood up. 

The place in which he found himself was so 
huge that the feeble gleam failed to reach any 
part of its wall or roof. Here and there rose 
rough pillars of pale stone—stalagmites that 
had formed through endless centuries of time. 
They stretched upward for twenty feet and 
more and faded in the gloom. Something 
round and white on the uneven floor caught 
Tom’s eye and he moved toward it, not realiz- 
ing till he was about to pick it up that the thing 
was a human skull. It was small—the skull of 
a child, he thought. But beyond it were other 
bones belonging to adult skeletons. They were 
scattered or in heaps, the remnants of many 
bodies, some covered still by rags of cloth. 

The stench that rose from them nearly over- 
came Tom once more, and he turned away in 
stumbling haste. Ten paces off he came to one 
of the stone pillars. It was cold under his 
touch—dripping with dampness. He snatched 
his hand away and went on, but as he passed 
the big stalagmite, a looming, dark bulk on 
the floor behind it caused him to stop with a 
nervous catch of the breath. - Whatever it was, 
the object had a square regularity of outline 
that soon reassured him. He stepped closer 
and the light glinted dully on moldy brass— 
the brass of a hinge. 

The thing before him was a heavy chest of 
black wood, bound with metal. As he knelt 
to examine it something passed his head with 
a sudden swish, and the flame of his candle 
flickered and went out. 

To be continued in the November Boys’ LiFe 
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They last longer, run better and are 
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Made in Cord and Fabric—six types 
to choose from—each one a winner. 


Try FEDERAL and get a pleasant 


surprise. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Cord 
Non-Skid 


Rugged 
Non-Skid 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
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Of all musical instruments, the Buescher Saxophone 
is the easiest to master. It is a boy’s “Ideal” Instru- 
ment, one to which he takes naturally, for it fully 
satisfies that craving every boy has to personally 
produce music. It fascinates him, it tempts his 
ambition and brings out and develops his latent 
musical talent. It is unrivalled for home entertain- 
ment, school, church and lodge. In big demand for 
orchestra dance music. 


Easy Payments—Free Trial 


If unable to pay cash, our easy ment plan will 
_ make it very convenient for your fatheror mother to 





Buescher-Grand Trumpet 





Especially easy to blow, with an improved bore 

and new proportions. With the mute in, it blows 

80 softly and sweetly that practice will 

not annoy anyone. A splendid 

d home a 
14 





Boys and Girls Learn Quickly 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are sent free (upon request) with each new Saxo- 
ae it = pone learn to play the scale in an hour. 
popular music and take a place in either band or orchestra. By organizing a Saxophone quartet of you: 

you will become very popular in your neighborhood, besides having a lot of pleasure and earning an income. 


In a few weeks you can be: playing 


True-Tone 


<=> Saxophone 


get you a Buescher True-Tone Instrument. You will 
lowed six days’ free trial. 


Saxophone Book Free 


It explains the history and development of the Saxo- 
phone. It tells which Saxophone takes violin, cello 
and bass parts and many other things. Also illus- 
trates first lesson. Send coupon for your free copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1314 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 





y Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
1314 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in the instrument checked below: 


ornet....Tro mpet.... 


Saxophone... .C mbone.... Tru 
(Mention any other instrument Interested in) 


























Read a “Good Shae, 
Solve a Real Mystery 
and Win Fifty Dollars 


Beginning in October, THE 
AMERICAN BOY will publish 
four of the best short stories ever 
written, one in each of four suc- 
cessive numbers of your magazine. 


Each is an old favorite, but you 
won’t recognize it at first. The 
name and the illustrations have 
been changed. After you read it, 
find the right title to the story, the 
correct author, and then write a 
letter to Bill Brown or any other 
fellow, telling just why you like 
the story, why he wants to get ac- 
quainted with it and with an 
author who can write such stories. 
Send the letter to us. The fellow 
that names the correct title and 
author, and writes the best letter, 
wins fifty dollars INCASH. Your 
first chance comes in the October 
issue of 

AMERICAN Boy 
Meets 3 

Besides the “Masked Story” contest, 
there are lots of other dandy stories 
and articles. “The Choice of the Gods,” 
by Norman J. Bonney, tells about 
ancient times, when young athletes, in 
a queer tournament, decided who should 
be King of the Vikings. 


“The Sheriton Toreador,” by George 
F. Pierrot, is an odd mixture of football 
and bull-fighting; “The Great Apple 
Pie Mystery,” by John A. Moroso, a 
real detective story with a good laugh. 
Also, Connie Morgan, in “The Two 
Who Would Ride,’’ by James B. 
Hendryx, and “Jibby and the Whang- 
doodle,” another combination of Jibby 
Jones and Ellis Parker Butler. “The 
Pariahs of Shelby High,” by Esca G. 
Rodger, tells of a great fracas and a 
wonderful pariah cure—it’s rich. Mr. 
Salsinger’s second football article and 
other features are included, too. 


Pitch into the great “Masked Story” 
contest and go after that first prize of 
$50.00. Watch for it in the October 
issue. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 
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A Chenee of Mars 

A TELESCOPE which will tring the planet 

Mars within one and a half miles of the 
earth is being discussed by astronomers. The 
plan is to utilize a great abandoned mine shaft 
in Chili as the barrel and place gigantic lenses 
at either end. The shaft has a diameter of 
sixty feet, so that the proposed telescope could 
be sixty feet across and several hundred feet 
in length. The shaft lies near the equator and 
would be trained directly on Mars. It is 
estimated that such a telescope would magnify 
objects on Mars about 25,000,000 times. The 
most powerful telescope in the world to-day, 
even under favorable conditions, only magni- 
fies 3,000 times. If we could see Mars as 
though it was but a mile and a half away we 
could, of course, see its surface as though we 
were riding in an airplane at an altitude of a 
mile and a half. It is feared that the atmos- 
pheric conditions will render objects misty. 
Another objection is that all objects on Mars 
would race past at a speed of about ten miles a 
minute and would be hopelessly blurred. One 
suggestion is that instantaneous photographs 
could be taken through the giant telescope 
which might give us remarkable closeups of the 
life, if there be any, on this distant planet. 


Aviation Beacon 

IN a short time night flying by airplane will 

probably be very familiar in many parts 
of the United States. Heretofore the mails 
have been carried through the air only in the 
daytime but by rushing them through at 
night as well it will be possible to carry mail 
letters from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast in 
little more than one day. The routes followed 


by the air mail will be picked out by beacons, 
spaced at regular intervals, known as Aviation 


Routing Beacons, which will 
guide the air pilots in the 
darkest nights. The beacons 
are the property of the U. S. 
Air Mail Service. The light 
will be supplied by burning 
gas and the beacons will 
operate automatically. The 
long rows of lights marking 
out straight lines across the 
country up hill and down dale 
will lend a new interest to the 
landscape. 





Measuring the Wind 

HE velocity and force of 

the wind, even oncompara- ~ 
tive quiet days is much His. 
greater than we _ imagine. 
Even a light air travels from 
four to eight miles an hour, or 
as fast as you can walk. It 
has been found that air mov- 
ing at this rate exerts a force 
of one-tenth of a pound to 
every square foot. The pres- 
sureon the entire body is there- 
fore considerable. A light 
breeze is one which travels at 
the rate of ten miles an hour or 
about fifteen feet a 
second. Now we a 
can understand 
why even a light 
breeze helps to 
cool us off on a hot day. Incidentally it ex- 
erts a force of one pound te the square foot. 
A gentle breeze is one which travels at from 
fifteen to twenty miles an hour, or thirty feet 
a second, and pushes against one at the rate 
of two pounds to the square foot. What is 
known as a moderate breeze moves twenty- 
five miles an hour. It is only when the wind 
travels thirty-five miles an hour that it is 
called a strong breeze. It then travels fifty 
feet a second and the pressure is five pound 
to the foot. Next come moderate gales, strong 
gales and whole gales and finally a storm. In 
a storm the wind travels seventy miles an 
hour, or 100 feet a second, and presses against 
one at the rate of twenty pounds to the foot. 
A hurricane is a 100-mile-an-hour wind which 
travels 150 feet a second and exerts.forty 
pounds of pressure to the square foot. In 
tornadoes the wind rises to several hundred 
miles an hour. 


The Ocean Floor 

‘THE new methods of surveying the floor 

of the ocean by means of sounding de- 
vices has at last made it possible to chart the 
deepest waters in the world. Soundings have 
been taken as deep as 3,200 fathoms. As one 
crosses the ocean one -sails over mountain 
chains, valleys and plateaus in remarkable 





















For Night Flying 


By F. A. Collins 


variety. As one sets sail across the Atlantic, 
for instance, from the 


altitude can be estimated to within a few 
inches. On very high mountains water boils 
at so low a temperature that it is often 
impossible to make 
really hot drinks. 





eastern shores of the 
United States you 
first pass over the 
‘continental slopes,” 
which extend far out 
like a great shelf. 
Beyond this is a 
vast plain of remark- 
ably uniform depth. 
It is flat and feat- 
ureless, interrupted 
only by an occasional 
rock or perhaps the 
wreck of some ship. 
This plain continues 
on with scarcely a 
break half way across 
the Atlantic. A 
great ridge of 
mountains is now 
crossed which ex- 
tends south from 
Iceland and practi- 
cally divides the 
ocean in two. It is 
almost exactly paral- 
lel with the eastern 
shores or contour of 
Europe and Africa. 





The men who reach- 
ed the highest alti- 
tude yet attained on 
Mount Everset could 
plunge their hands 
in boiling water at 
these heights without 
scalding themselves. 
No one to-day knows 
the height of Mount 
Everest, the highest 
mountain in the 
world. There have 
been a dozen calcu- 
lations and no two 
agree. It will only 
be when men reach 
the top and try the 
boiling-water test 
that the problem can 
be settled. 


HowWind Storms 
Are Made 
IND storms of 
great force which 

sweep over great 

stretches of country 








In several places this 
ridge rises above the 
level of the ocean as 
at the Azores. It is estimated that if all the 
mountains on the earth were levelled off and 
used to fill in the valleys the earth would be 
covered with a vast plateau, while the oceans 
would have an average depth of 8,700 feet. 


A Walking Automobile 

AN AUTOMOBILE driven by a mechanical 

leg instead of a driving wheel is believed 
to solve many problems. It can be run at the 
speed of a galloping horse and is much more 
independent of rough roads than the ordinary 
car. The propelling device looks very much 
like a human leg with a stout foot at the end. 
It is made of steel and ingeniously jointed so 
that it walks or runs with ease. It is placed 
at the rear of the car, while two wheels at the 
front are used for steering. The speed of such 
an automobile depends directly upon the 
length of the mechanical leg. Some of the 
cars thus equipped will run at the rate of 
nearly fifty miles an hour. The walking auto- 
mobile can be used on very rough roads or 
over uneven country where an automobile 
could not travel. It can be operated on a 
farm, for instance, and will move steadily and 
rapidly over the roughest fields. The pressure 
the mechanical leg exerts on the ground is 
much firmer than that of a wheel, so that the 
drawing qualities over rough ground is a boon 
to the farmer. The walking automobile will 
walk steadily up hill and down dale, over rock 
or through streams, and draw a plow or other 
farm machine after it. 


Boiling Water to Measure 
Mountain Heights 

HE most accurate method of 
measuring the height of a mountain 
is to boil water on its summit and carefully 
observe the boiling point. The surveyor can, 
of course, get the altitude even from a great 
distance with 





Arrows Show How Wind Currents Are Made 


are often developed 
in mountainous 
regions on perfectly 
still days. If the sun beats down steadily upon 
a great perpendicular face of rock the air is 
heated and begins to rise. As it moves upward 
currents are formed as the air rushes in to fill 
the partial vacuum. In a short time the air 
currents are rising with considerable force up- 
ward along the wall of rock gaining momentum 
as they go. On reaching the top they are likely 
to sweep over the edge and either descend on 
the other side or continue across the country. 
Such winds are developed in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and travel for many miles. The Indians 
were greatly mystified by these winds which 
seem to come out of a clear sky and attributed 
them to the spirits. 


Airplane Dashboard 


[ HAS been said that the pilot of an air- 

plane needs at least half a dozen hands 
and twice as many eyes in controlling an air- 
craft. A new light is thrown on the difficulties 
of his problem by the accompanying photo- 
graph of the dashboard, so to speak, of a 
great modern airplane. There are about a 
score of levers, switches and dials of various 
kinds used to control the complicated ma- 
chinery. The airplane, illustrated herewith, is 
a Martin Bomber which played so important 
a part in the great war. From his seat with 
the aid of these indicators the pilot is in instant 
control of every part of his machine. The 
equipment even includes a mirror placed 
at a convenient angle which enables the pilot 
to see if an airplane is approaching from 
the rear. 


Curiosities of Perspiration 
IN VERY hot weather, especially if we exert 
ourselves violently, perspiration acts as a 
safety-valve which literally saves our lives, 
The quantity of perspiration thrown off is 
amazing. In a few hours the human body will 





remarkable ac- 
curacy, and the ba- 
rometer is fairly 
accurate but the 
boiling test is final. 
A special instru- 
ment called a hyp- 
someter has been 
devised for the 
purpose. It makes 
it possible to boil 
water in the snow 
or when a high 
wind is blowing and 
take its tempera- 
ture with absolute 
accuracy. Moun- 
tain climbers as- 
scending virgin 
peaks use the hyp- 
someter in addi- 
tion to their other 
instruments. When 
the exact tempera- 








ture at which water 
boils is found the 














FOR ALL BOYS 


produce more perspiration than there is blood 
in the entire system. A normal man will thus 
produce four liters in a few hours. Meanwhile, 
an interesting change goes rapidly forward. 
The corpuscles of the blood are affected and 
the quantity of blood increases. If the heat 
and exertion continues the water supply, as 
it may be called, of the muscles at last becomes 
exhausted. The body fails to react further, 
when the quantity of blood grows less. It is 
then that the danger of a heat stroke becomes 
serious. The body, it will be seen, makes a 
marvellous effort to overcome the effect of the 
heat. The act of perspiration meanwhile con- 
sumes a surprising amount of energy. 


Lunarscapes 


THE powerful telescopes which are now 
trained on the moon reveal much interest- 
ing scenery. To the inhabitant of the earth 


Re as, 


these remarkable 
formations seem 
curiously unfami- 
liar. There is, of 
course, no atmos- 
phere on the moon 
and norainor rivers 
to wear away the 
rocks as on our 
own planet. As a 
result the moun- 
tains fall away to 
the valleys below 
in sheer precipices 
as straight as the 
side of a wall. Look 
where one will 
there are no un- 
dulating planes or 
sloping stretches as 
on the earth. Per- 
haps the greatest 
curiosity of the 
lunarscapes are 
the immense walled 





which is expended in throwing great fountains 
of water high in the air may be utilized to good 
purpose. An energetic geyser in California has 
been successfully harnessed to drive an engine. 
It has been found that the geyser, which is a 
small one, yields regularly 150 horsepower. 
This engine in turn has been employed to drill 
another hole in the earth’s surface nearby 
which has tapped the unlimited source of 
energy stored there. In this way the steam 
from a great storehouse of energy is being 
gradually harnessed. It is estimated that an 
enormous supply of energy, amounting to 

1,500,000 horsepower, can ultimately be 
obtained. It is necessary to drill down to 
depths of from 200 to 400 feet to reach the 
steam supply. The drill used measures but 
two inches in diameter. The power will be 
used in neighboring cities to run trolley cars 
and operate machinery in factories. An experi- 





plains. These were 
once seas of boiling 
red hot lava in 
which the molten 
rocks swept back and forth like the waves of 
the ocean and dashed against the shores. In 
the course of millions of years these have 
turned to solid rock, surrounded by steep walls. 
These walls throw shadows of inky blackness 
across the great elevated plains. The modern 
telescopes serve to bring this, so to speak, 
within a few miles of the earth, so that we 
can look on it as we do on distant mountain 
scenery. 


Testing an Airplane 

IN DESIGNING an airplane careful calcu- 

lations are made to find the exact 
burden the wings of the machine must carry. 
After it is built the machine is subjected to 
the severest possible test to make sure it is 
strong enough to stand the strain. The wing 
test consists of piling bags of sand on both 
sides of each of the wings until the wings ac- 
tually break. This makes it necessary to break 
up an airplane so that the subsequent model will 
be built in just the right way. The accompany- 
ing photograph comes from the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. In designing planes 
the wings are usually made strong enough to 
ri a strain five times as great as is expected 
of it. 


Harnessing Geysers 
N ENORMOUS wealth of energy 
goes to waste in the geyser regions 
of the West. Hereafter the limitless energy 





Wing-testing device 


ment has been carried out successfully in 
tapping the energy concealed in a volcano in 
Italy and harnessing it, but this is the first 
time geysers have been made to do work 
for men. 


Ancient Irrigation 

FOR thousands of years men have been 

seeking some device which would make it 
possible to lift water to a higher level. The 
first invention for the purpose was made by a 
Greek more than 2,000 years ago. For many 
centuries no striking improvement was made 
in the invention. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows this ancient invention in actual 
operation. It is still used in Egypt to raise 
water from the Nile. It is operated by 
one or two men who laboriously turn a short 
handle, which in turn turns a long wooden 
screw which revolves in a wooden olin. | 
der. The water is thus slowly screwed up, 
so to speak, a few feet. It is slow work 
and very inefficient. The newest device for 
the purpose called the hydrautomat, which 
enables running water to lift itself rapidly to 
any height, was recently reproduced on this 
page. 


Scientific Plowing 
OR thousands of years there has been little 
or no change in the shape of the plow. The 
farmers of Biblical times turned over the 
ground with a tool which has been used with lit- 
tle change ever since. 
A French inventor 








has recently designed 
a plowing machine 
which seems at last to 
apply modern meth- 
ods to plowing. The 
new plowing device 
combines the plow, 
harrow and rake. It 
consists of a series of 
steel fingers, so to 
- aye which dig into 

e earth to any de- 
sired depth, break 
up the hardest soil, 
and reduce it to soft 
loose earth. At the 
same time it thor- 
oughly mixes the soil 
with fertilizer or any 
vegetation which 
may cover it. A 
single operation does 
the work of the plow, 
the harrow and the 
rake and it is claimed 
does it better. 
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What happened to Bill Stevens? 


A lot of thinking can be done in the last minute 
of play, says Ray Sargent. 
f | THE STORY BEGAN 
THIS WAY: 

Bill Stevens, football star, good 
student and all-round good fellow, 
found himself an “‘outsider’’ in 
Dalmar College, because he failed 
to keep clean. Finally something 
happened that changed Bill's 
course. What was it? 





That night Bill appeared at the 
dance, clean of visage. 
Questioned, he replied, “Oh, 
that fellow I tackled called me 
‘dirty-face’ in the first half. I 
cleaned up both insult and 
face.” 
We can’t think of any finer way to 
answer a taunt than Bill’s way. 
Mounting to glory and to cleanli- 
ness all in one day is an achieve- 
ment any fellow can be proud of. 
If we’re not mistaken, Bill found 
it very pleasant to be really clean. 
And he probably used Ivory Soap, 
because Ivory lathers in a flash, 
rinses right off and—“‘it floats”’. 


Here is the answer sub- 
mitted by Ray Sargent, 
aged 17, of Montello, Mass.: 


It was the last few minutes 
of the annual Dalmar-Elsmore 
football game. 

Dalmar held a 6 to 0 advan- 
tage. It was Elsmore’s ball on 
Dalmar’s forty-yard line. 

A tangle of bodies, and an 
Elsmore end snatched the ball 
and set sail for the goal. 

An open field— 


But no. A flying figure brought 


him to earth, a yard from the Watch next month for James 
goal. It was Bill. Parker’s answer. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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DAYS = 
are also Reach days 


College teams everywhere use Reach foot- 
balls, helmets and guards, simply because 
they are the best that can be made. Reach 
Official basket balls are also favored by the 
leading players. Some store in your town sells 
them. In fact, it sells everything you want for fall 
and winter sport, usually at a 
better price and always of 
a better quality. 


Ay Reach Company 
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Build this Fine Crane 


with 


MECCANO 


Every part of Meccano is a real engineering piece—pulleys, gears, 
strips, rods and couplings—all perfectly designed and accurately made. 


Fun that never ends 


All the models work 





S* 'PPOSE there’s some action you've started to take, 


And you have a suspicion you’ve made a mistake, 


But the fellows all urge you “‘Come! Show us some speed! 
Experience, Buddy, is just what you need! 
You can’t be a sissy-boy all of your days, 
It’s time to get busy and learn manly ways! 
What? Thinking of quitting? You've only begun! 
Boy! Keep up with us and we'll show you some fun!” 
Just put on the brakes, and hold fast and sit tight! 
Stop! Question yourself—* Am I sure this is right?” 


You never come to the end of Meccano fun. 
just like the real thing. A beautifully 
illustrated Book of Instructions goes 
with each outfit. 







Meccano Outfits 





from $1.00 
to $40.00 











Send for this Free Book 


It tells all about the 
fun of model-building 
with Meccano. Sent 
free to you for the 
names and addresses of 
three of your chums. 
Put No. 53 after your 
name for reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Division B ‘ 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
In Canada— 
Meccano Ltd., 


11 Colborne St., 
Toronto 























THE 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


and 


History Tell Us Outdoor Boys 
Make the Successful Leaders of Men 


But, most interesting of all right now 
Outdoor Boys Also Have the Most Fun 
Of course you will 
BE WITH US! NEXT SUMMER, Hurrah! 


Use Coupon—Write to 87 Bowne Avenue 
Flushing, L. I. 











DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 

















| Come! 


Or if you've decifled some course to pursue, 
And some fellows say “‘ That’s a fool thing to do!” 
You'll just stir up trouble—you’ll not gain your ends, 
You'll fail, sure as shooting, and lose all your friends! 
Use some judgment, and let it alone! 


| You’ve troubles enough, goodness knows, of your own!” 


There’s just one thing to ask and one answer to make; 


If justice is served you can make no mistake 
- If you follow your duty with all of your might! 


Pitch in! 


Go ahead, if you're sure you are right! 


| For one thing that helps push this old world along 
Is staunchly refusing to do what is wrong; 
And another is jumping right into the fight 
On the side of all things that we know to be right. 


“YEP, fellows, he’s here! See him sitting 
| there before the log fire? Why he doesn’t 
seem to know we’re here! Hi! Cave Scout! 
Come out of it!” 

Hello, boys! Glad to see you! Pardon me, 
I didn’t hear you coming. Guess I must have 
been thinking too hard. 

‘What were you thinking about, Cave 
Scout?” 

President Coolidge. 

‘President Coolidge!” 

Yes. The President of the United States 
holds the most powerful and most important 
office in the world. And when a new man 
assumes that office, shouldn’t we Americans 
give some serious thought to the kind of man 
he is? 

“Well, what do you think about him, Cave 
Scout?” 

Fellows, I think he has the stuff! 

He hasn’t the least trace of the “big head” 
and he strikes me as being a simple, honest, 
hard-working American with a whole lot of 
common sense. 

And there’s nothing stuck up about the rest 
of the family, either. Why, even after her 
husband became Governor of Massachusetts 
Mrs. Coolidge did her own housework, swept 
and dusted and made the beds and prepared 
Boston baked beans for the boys. One of the 
boys is seventeen now and the other fifteen, 
and they always have been taught to earn 
their own money by running errands and 
doing chores. And did you know that at one 
time they carried a newspaper route? 

But here is the thing about their Dad— 
excuse me, I mean President Coolidge—that I 
consider of supreme importance. It is illus- 
trated best by an incident that occurred while 
he was Governor, when nearly every patrol- 
man on the Boston police force went out on 
strike. The city was overrun with hoodlums 
and criminals and Governor Coolidge decided 
to take prompt and stern measures to restore 
order. 

One of the Governor’s friends, hearing of 
his decision, argued with him to change his 
plans on the ground that even though the 
course he had decided upon might be right, he 
couldn’t help matters by any action he might 
take. Another said: ‘Mr. Coolidge, if you 
carry out the plan you have in mind you will 
be defeated for Governor at the coming elec- 
tion.” Straight back came this answer, “It 
doesn’t matter whether I am Governor of 
Massachusetts again or not!” 

He didn’t care two whoops for honor or 
| power that had to be purchased at the sacrifice 
of duty! ‘ 

I wonder how many of us boys here have 
heard the statement made by Abraham Lincoln 
in a similar crisis: “‘The probability that we 
may fail in the struggle ought not to deter us 
from the support of a cause we deem to be 
just.” 

“Yes, sir, Cave Scout, it must be great to 
be in positions where you can make decisions 
| like that!” 








Eh? What’s that? Say! Have any of you 
fellows an idea that chances like that come 
only to men in positions of great responsibility? 
Pull up a little closer to the fire and I’ll tell 
you a story—a true one. Hey, Bill! Throwa 
couple of those pine knots on the blaze! 
Thank you! That’s fine! 

A certain school, a season or two ago, had a 
cracker-jack of a football team. They went 
through the early games of the season without 
a slip and came at last to the final week of 
preparation for their annual struggle with a 
rival school that was to decide the state 
championship. 

The most popular man on the squad was the 
fullback. He wasa clean sportsman and a hard 
player. His record on the team and his general 
qualities of leadership were such that his elec- 
tion as captain for the coming season was a 
foregone conclusion. And being captain of the 
football team, in that school, was one of the 
highest honors that could come to a man. 

Just three days before the championship 
game, this fullback found out that one of the 
ends had played the preceding Sunday with a 
professional team and had been paid for his 
services. This was a violation of conference 
rules and made him ineligible for the champion- 
ship contest. The guilty player, however, 
thought nobody knew about it and he kept 
still thinking he would “‘get by.” 

The fullback, however, decided it was his 
duty to tell the coach. He talked it over with 
several other members of the team. They 
urged him not to doit. One argued that if the 
facts became known the whole school would be 
disgraced, and that it was his duty to say 
nothing. Another pleaded with him on the 
grounds that the guilty player would be forced 
to quit school and that his whole life might be 
ruined. Finally, in desperation, they told 
him that if he informed the coach, he could not 
expect to be elected captain. 

‘“*Fellows,” the fullback said, “‘you know 
there is nothing that could come to me in my 
whole school life that would mean as much to 
me as being captain next year. But that isn’t 
the point. Can’t you see that if we say 
nothing about this matter, each one of us who 
knows the facts is as guilty as the one who has 
violated the conference rule? Suppose we 
should keep still and win the championship. 
We would be cheating and the honor meres 
be an empty one. I hate this mess as much as 
any of you, but there is only one decent thing 
to do and that is to tell the coach!” And 
he did. 

“Cave Scout! Tell us what happened!” 

Oh, that doesn’t matter much. But just to 
satisfy your curiosity I'll tell you. The guilty 
player, when called before the faculty, admitted 

is mistake and accepted his permanent dis- 
barment from athletics like a man. Then he 
buckled in and did all he could to help the 
substitute who took his place. He stayed in 
school, worked hard and graduated admired 
ahd respected by everybody. 

“How did the game come out?” 
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Oh, the other members of the team tore into 
ciings and won the championship anyway. 
And the fullback was elected captain. 

“But Cave Scout, you haven’t convinced 
me yet that chances like that come td every 
boy. -How many of us ever get up against a 
problem like that faced by the fullback. 
Shucks! Only a few of us ever play football 
anyway!” 

All right, then here’s another true story. 

The fellows in Joe Reynold’s neighborhood 
had been working for two weeks building a shack 
behind Sam Martin’s garage. At last it was 
finished—tar-paper roof, fireplace, dry-goods 
box furniture and all—a pippin of a shack! 
Just the bulliest kind of a place to play! 

About half-past seven in the evening of the 
day the work was completed, Sam and Bill 
and Skeet and Fuzzy came into the back yard 
where Joe was cleaning his bike. 

“Hey, Joe!” called Sam. ‘Some fun to- 
night! Mother has given me three spring 
chickens and Dad is going to show us how to 
cook them on a spit over the fireplace in the 
shack! Skeet’s mother has given him half a 
chocolate cake and Fuzzy has a loaf of raisin 
bread! See what you can get from your 
mother and c’mon! Hustle!” 

“Gosh, fellows, I can’t! Dad and Mother 
have gone over to Grandma’s for the evening 
and I’ve promised to stay home with the baby!” 


“Oh, shucks! What’s the difference!” 
urged Skeet. ‘‘The shack is just across the 
street and you can skip home once in awhile 
and look at the kid!” 

“Aw, c’mon, Joe!” said Fuzzy. “I don’t 
think your mother would care if she knew, and 
if you keep still and come early she will never 
know the difference!” 

“Gee, fellows!” pleaded Joe. “Wait till 
to-morrow night, can’t you?” 

““No, we can’t wait,” said Sam. “The 
chickens won’t keep. And besides if you 


~ weren’t so bull-headed, you’d come along with 


us now. Coming?” 

“No! Didn’t I tell you I’ve promised?” 

“Can’t fool around here any longer,” said 
Sam. “If he’s too big a fraid-cat to come, he 
can stay. Let’s hurry!” 

“Cave Scout! You’ve got me now and I 
see the point!” 

All right, what is it? 

“Tt isn’t how big or important a decision is 
that counts, but how right it is.” 

Correct! But may I add just a word? 
Every decision in which a boy chooses between 
right or wrong is important and MIGHTY 
IMPORTANT! Decisions like that of Joe’s 
lay the foundations for a strong character. 

I’ll bet President Coolidge made decisions 
like that when he was a boy. 

THE Cave Scovt. 











The Night Herder 
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“Shut up, you fool,” his companion an- 
swered, ‘‘don’t you know there’s Injuns round?” 

Lee’s heart beat again. ‘Don’t shoot,” 
he said in a low voice, “I’m a white man, who 
are you?” 

The other gave a startled exclamation. 
“Troop L, oth cavalry, scoutin’,”’ he answered. 
“Where are you, white man; what you doin’ 
here?” 

“Got away from the Utes, after they jumped 
our train,’ Lee told him. ‘“There’s been 
a big fight.” 

By this time the main body of the troop had 
come up and a single horseman rode forward. 
“What is it?” he asked crisply. 

“Man on foot, sir,” the trooper answered. 

Lee spoke up. ‘The Utes are on the war 
path,” he said. “They burned the wagon 
train I was with, and had some soldiers that 
were just ahead of us corraled when I left.” 

“You were right, Edwards,” the officer said 
to a man that had joined him, then to Lee, 
“Tell me what has happened,” and the boy 
quickly told his story, including his seeing the 
escaping messenger. 

“That’s good,” the officer exclaimed, “if he 
got that far he’s safe. It’s what we expected,” 
he went on. ‘We've been scouting up in the 
parks and two days ago every Ute hunting camp 
pulled out inahurry. Edwards here, the guide, 
said it meant trouble, and knowing a column 
was going in to the agency I hoped I could get 
here in time to warn them.” He turned toa 
sergeant. ‘Close up the troop and have the 
pack train follow right behind,” he ordered, 
‘‘and send a man back for that extra saddle 
horse the packers have—I’m going to cut 
through and the boy can guide us,” so that in 
a few minutes Lee was mounted and riding back 
the way he had come, explaining the lay of the 
ground to the captain of the troop. 

“Tf we cross the valley and keep along under 
the foot of the high ridge I don’t think we’ll be 
seen,” he said, “and when we are opposite the 
soldiers there’ll be open ground to ride across— 
I noticed it when I was on top of the hill.” 

As they came out into the flat they could 
see the glow from the burning wagons, and 
hear an occasional shot. In an hour they had 
forded the stream, crossed the valley and were 
opposite the wagon train, where a ring of 
painted warriors could be seen circling in the 
war dance to the accompaniment of thudding 
drums and bleodcurdling yells of triumph. 

The captain halted the troop. “I’ve a good 
mind to land on top of ’em, give ’em a surprise,” 
he said. “But it’s too risky—if they could 
whip three times as many men as I’ve. got 
there’s enough of them to whip us,” and he 
rode forward. 

They could now see an occasional flash from 
the beleaguered wagons as the Indian fire was 
answered, but these were few, it being plain 
that most of the Utes were enjoying the cele- 
bration at the wagon train. After half a mile 
Lee halted. ‘‘ You’ve clear ground from here 
to the wagons,” he told the captain, and the 


(| latter issued a few rapid orders. 


“We'll go inat a walk,” he said. “Ifaman’s 
hit those next bring him in; sound the charge, 





bugler, so the fellows will know we’re coming and 
not shoot at us.” And in ten minutes they 
were at the wagons, only a few shots having been 
fired at them, and no one hit, so completely 
were the Utes on watch taken by surprise. 

“T’m afraid you’ve run into a trap, cap- 
tain,” the only unwounded officer at the wag- 
ons, a lieutenant, said, after the astonished 
greetings and explanations had been given 
and made. ‘“They’ve killed nearly all our 
animals—we tried to shelter them under a cut 
bank, but they reach them at long range, and 
will get the rest to-morrow.” 

The captain laughed. “We'll try to give 
em as good as they send,” he said. “There'll 
be help here in a few days,” and he began giving 
directions to his men about the construction of 
additional rifle pits. 

With the first light the long range fire started 
from the surrounding hills, but the troops were 
now so well sheltered that no damage resulted 
to the men, though before night all the animals 
had been shot down where they stood under 
the bank of the creek, and the fight resolved 
itself into a contest of endurance, the suffering 
of the wounded men, lying in a deep pit where 
the heat was stifling under the canvas shelter, 
being terrible. 

But the arrival of the colored troopers of the 
oth—‘ Buffalo soldiers” the Indians called 
them, on account of the resemblance of their 
kinky hair to the hair of a buffalo—brought 
fresh courage to the defenders, for their good 
humor was inexhaustible and they made a 
joke of the affair. 

“‘Man,” said one of them, who had emptied 
his canteen and against orders slipped out and 
went to the creek for water while it was still 
light, coming back with a crease in his scalp 
and the blood running down his face, to receive 
a dressing down from his captain that struck 
sparks, “Man, afta ole’ capen got through 
I didn’t feel no bullet, and the doctor patchin’ 
me up was just a gentle laying on of hands.” 

So for five days the fight dragged on, the 
stench from the dead animals growing more 
unbearable, but on the fifth night there was 
no firing from the Utes. That help was near 
all hoped, but a scouting party pushed out 
a short distance to try and ascertain if the 
Indians were preparing for a surprise attack, 
had a sharp exchange of shots with a body 
of mounted warriors moving along the valley 
and retreated with two men slightly wounded. 

The hours passed slowly with every man 
ready for instant action, for it was more than 
likely that if succor were approaching the Utes 
would try to wipe out the worn out troops 
before it arrived. 

Then, just before the dawn, suddenly, with- 
out warning, a bugle note, silver clear, rang 
out close at hand, and “Officers call” echoed 
and re-echoed across the valley, telling that 
help had come. A bugler sprang to the top 
of the breastwork, not waiting for orders, the 
answering notes told the coming troops that 
they were in time, and a few minutes later 
a column of cavalry, weary irom their desper- 
ate dash of a hundred and fifty miles, were dis- 
mounting in the gray light, amid joyous cheers. 
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Friend Passes By 


(Concluded from page 24) 











THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
August 13, 1923. 
MY DEAR MR. WEST: 

I wish to thank you for your “thought- 
fulness in sending me the report of what 
was done by the y Scouts of America 
in paying their tributes of love and re- 
spect to President Harding as his funeral 
train made its way from San Francisco 
to Washington. I read it with absorbing 
interest and it should give the Scouts a 
warmer place, if that be possible, in every 
American heart. I shall bring your 
letter with the accom g reports 
to the attention of Mrs. Harding and Mr. 
Christian, Secretary to the late Presi- 
dent, and I know that they will read 
them with emotion of deepest gratitude. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) RUDOLPH FORSTER, 
Executive Clerk. 











the train moved on, I could hear the whisper 
of the crowd waiting outside, and always with 
its line of Boy Scouts, in their countenances 
the deep grief of a boy.” 


ND so he came to Washington. It was the 

privilege of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of America with Washington, D. C., 
Council to present a floral wreath, and the 
Movement was represented at the funeral 
ceremonies by Mr. Orville B. Drown, vice- 
president of Washington Council, Mr. Colin H. 
Livingstone, President of the National Coun- 
cil, Chief Scout Executive James E. West, and 
Scout Executive Edward D. Shaw of Washing- 
ton (seen standing in that order in the photo- 
graph, page 24), together with ten selected 
scouts wearing black scout neckerchiefs. But 
the Movement was also represented by all the 
scouts of Washington, whose characteristic 
service in rendering first-aid and performing 
other duties was their tribute of respect. 

Then our friend came to Marion, the home 
town that he loved. Scouts were gathered in 
great numbers at the end of his journey. 
Columbus Scouts traveled by special train, 
one hundred went from Dayton, a delegation 
of fifty from Youngstown, twenty from Lima. 
Scouts from Mt. Gilead, augmented by some 
from other points, fifty strong, were accorded a 
signal honor in being stationed directly in 
front of the residence of Dr. Harding, where our 
friend for the last time received his fellowmen, 
smiling up at them in his sleep. It was at this 
point that the funeral procession formed and 
the crowd was most densely massed. Yet the 
Boy Scouts on duty acquitted themselves with 
such credit that they attracted the personal 
attention of Mrs. Harding, who afterwards sent 
Mr. George B. Christian, President Harding’s 
secretary, to them with words of appreciation 
for the splendid and appropriate manner in 
which they had conducted themselves. Most 
of the scouts who were present at Marion were 
assigned duty at the cemetery around the spot 
where the final services were to be. They per- 
formed their duty in scoutlike manner, 
thoughtfully and without ostentation. “The 
great cortege, making 3,000 miles across the 
Continent, through an avenue of sorrow, 
found the Boy Scouts at attention, paying their 
last respects to a fallen comrade to the end of 
the journey.” 


‘THis wonderful tribute of love and esteem 
is not all that is written upon our records 
in connection with this tragic event by which, 


with all the world, we lost a friend. We 
cannot write that record here. There was 
planting of memorial trees at camps. The 


Board of Directors of the McKeesport, Pa., 
Council Camp, on official visit of inspection, 
carried the news of the President’s death. 
Seven minutes afterwards, the entire Camp of 
119 boys and 12 men were assembled at the 
flag-pole, where they stood with bared heads 





while the bugler played “Taps.” This simple 
ceremony was followed later on by a more 
elaborate one, and thus at many camps. 

Led by Indian guides, scouts of the vicinity 


Activities at camp 
ceased. lags 
dropped to half- 
staff. Bugles sum- 
moned every man 
and boy. “Taps” 
sounded—as here in 
the McKeesport, 
Pa., Council Camp 
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of Missoula, Mont., made their way to the 
summit of Mt. Harding, one of the highest 
peaks in the Missouri range, and there, 12,000 
feet above sea level, placed a flag-pole and 
flag “in memoriam.” 

At Spartansburg, S. C., scouts stood on guard 
at attention until sunset, before the Morgan 
Monument, at the foot of which the American 
Red Cross had placed a memorial wreath. 

In San Francisco, at the western terminal 
of the Lincoln Highway, Boy Scouts served 
as a Guard of Honor while the President of the 
San Francisco Local Council, Mr. Charles C. 
Moore, Vice-President of the National Coun- 
cil, planted a memorial tree, to carry out the 





SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR MEMO- 
RIAL MEETING TO PRESIDENT 
HARDING 
November 2, 1924, or other suitable date 

1. Assembly: Scout fife and drum 
corps, or organist, or pianist playing 
softly, ‘How Firm a Foundation,”’ re- 
peating as needed. 

2. Arrival of Troop: On reachingjseats, 
troop remains standing, instrumental 
music dies out and troop sings ‘‘How 
Firm a Foundation,” audience not rising. 

3. Announcement by Leader of the 
purpose of the Meeting. 

4. All standing sing ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light.” 

5. Brief statement by Scoutmaster or 
other covering character-building and 
citizenship-training ideals of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

6. The following topics 
sented by one or more scouts: 

(a) Time, place, and the home 
conditions surrounding the 
birth of Warren G. Harding. 

(b) Boyhood occupations and per+ 
sonal characteristics. 

{s His business career. 

d) Outstanding facts of political 

election to the 





ly pre- 


career an 
Presidency. 
. All standing sing “Abide With Me,”’ 
or me ve the Beautiful.’ 
8. Topics isely pr 
more scouts: 
(a) President MHarding’s ideals, 
and is efforts toward 
World-wide good-will. 
(b) President Harding’s estimate 
of and participation in the 
Boy Scout Movement. 
(c) = character and purpose of 
e Alaskan trip. 
(d) Chiet facts of death and fu- 
ner 
9. Troo standing, sings ‘‘Nearer, 
God, to Thee.”’ (If preferred, as a pd mw | 
10. Brief summing up, followed by 
either the Lord’s Prayer, an individual 
prayer, or a brief period of silent prayer or 
meditation, in either case immediately 
followed by ‘‘Taps’’ sounded by a scout 
bugler. 
11. Troop marches out; meeting dis- 
missed. 


ted by one or 














previous intention of President Harding to 
plant such a tree, and named it the Harding 
Memorial Tree. 

Details of scouts in camp at various points 
near enough to the railroad to make it prac- 
ticable, made sorrowful hikes to take up their 
positions along the tracks or at stations. It 
was in the dead of night that Logan, Ia., scouts 
and many other groups held their positions at 
the station as the train passed through without 
stopping. 

Perhaps the most eloquent acts were 
the placing of bouquets of wild flowers 
gathered by scouts, into the hands of 
the soldier guards of the casket, wher- 
ever the train came to a stop, to be 
added to the growing mass of floral 
tributes in the funeral car. Fifty scouts 
of Laramie, Wyo., stood with uncovered 
heads while a delegate presented their 
bouquets of wild flowers—and so all the 
way to Marion. 

Boy Scouts are entitled to the knowl- 

‘ edge that it was reported to the National 
Office that excepting for strictly official 
purposes the only persons allowed to 
board the funeral train at any stop 
‘ were Boy Scouts who were admitted to 
d | present their floral offerings. This hap- 


pened at Cheyenne, ‘Wyo., and at other 


. 
ea eee Doe me 


points. It is also the privilege of all members 
of the Organization to know that the manner 
in which scouts conducted themselves wherever 
they performed any act of service or respect as 
this friend passed by, was such:that much 
favorable comment was given by observers and 
in the local press. 

At the National Capitol, Scouts took part 
in a great Children’s Chorus that paid its 
tribute of grief in song. 

The many and varied tributes paid by troops 
and local councils to the memory of the friend 
who had passed on, will have their fitting cul- 
mination in a National Memorial Meeting 
by all troops, to be held as nearly as possible 
at the same time—the 2nd of November, 
the 58th anniversary of President Harding’s 
birth, being recommended. This will give 
opportunity for every scout throughout the 
United States to participate in a “memorial 
meeting, and to invite the members of their 
families, their friend#% and the public to be 
present. Announcment to this effect has 
been made to all scout leaders, and from them 
scouts will receive their instructions. 


ROM the moment that the bitter news 

was flashed to the world, National officials 
at New York sought by every means in their 
power to provide opportunities for the mem- 
bers of the Organization everywhere to ex- 
press their sense of the loss the Movement 
had sustained and their esteem for President 
Harding as a great friend and comrade. The 
Chief Scout Executive was in touch with those 
in authority in President Harding’s party at 
San Francisco, and also at Washington, 
throughout. He received most cordial co- 
operation in making arrangements and having 
definite assignments of duty made to scout 
contingents. His offers of practical services 
by scouts, as well as of their attendance, 
wherever possible, ‘as Guards of Honor, were 
received with gratitude. The letters reprinted 
here from Brigadier-General Charles E. Saw- 
yer, President Harding’s physician and perhaps 
most intimate friend, and Mr. Rudolph Foster, 
Executive Clerk at the White House, are indi- 
cative of the warm, friendly relationship which 
existed between the late Honorary President of 
the Boy Scouts of America and all in the Move- 
ment, and place upon the entire membership 
the duty and honor of forever meriting the 
love and esteem of such a man as Warren G. 
Harding. 





CHARLES E. SAWYER, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL M. 2: R. C. 
WASHINGTON, D. 
pad, 13, 1923. 


MR. JAMES E. WEST 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


MY DEAR FRIEND: 
Happy to receive your letter and copy of 
resolution from the Boy Scouts of Canada. 
know of no one thing on our whole 
Alaskan trip that gave the President 
more pleasure than his address to the 
Boy Scouts at Seattle. He was very great- 
ly interested in the association, and it 
was a wonderful privilege to him, and I 
am sure he would so express to you, if he 
were still alive, that he regarded that 
meeting and that renewal of the obliga- 

tion taken as one of the great events 

his illustrious career. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) C. E. SAWYER. 














HE early fall months afford scouts the 

opportunity to cooperate in worth while 
fashion in jthe important task of reforestation 
of barren pieces of land and in planting road- 
side and decorative trees generally. (Doubt- 
less many troops will be able to plant Harding 
Memorial Trees at appropriate places). 
Another nationwide civic service Good Turn 
asked of scouts is to participate energetically 
in the observance of Fire Week, October 7-13, 
by cooperating with local authorities in every 
way possible. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


{No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.} 












Send in your order now 
1924 Edition 


Scott's Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 
on sale October 15, 1923 


It establishes all prices for used and unused 
postage stamps from the date of its appearance. 















For the First Time 
Illustrations of U. S. Stamps pre- 
pared in conformity with the law 
will be shown. 











The Scott Stamp Catalogue eaten. de- 
scribes, gives date of issue, waterma perfora- 
tion, type of paper, and other identifytng fea- 
tures of all stamps issued by the various coun- 
tries of the world from the first stamp to date of 
going to press, together with price at which they 
may be purchased used or unused. 1500 pages. 
Cloth $1.50 
Cloth with thumb index $2.00 


Shipping weight 2 lbs., postage extra. Orders will be 
jilled as received. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK, - - 




















N. Y. 









BOYS! ? Don’t Miss This! Over $5.00 Actual 
Catalogue Value for 15c 

112 different from Latvia, Ukrainia, Cuba and Venezuela, high 

values, air mail, charity, special delivery stamps, etc., some cat. 

up to 50c each, guaranteed originals, mostly unused. To introduce 


our famous “‘Peak Quality” approval sheets we will send THIS 
SPECIAL PACKET AND LARGE PRICE LIST TO AP- 
PROVA!. APPLICANTS FOR ONLY lic. 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. PE. Colo. 
NYASSA GIRAFFES 


ea, and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
 FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. 8. All Onl 9c 
to introduce cmawovats y ad 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 











158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10¢ 
dia Service. Guatemala, om, a Only 
Finest Approval Sheets r 
AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. “7 
We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 


00 Used Foreign Stam 
Stamps Free ituterent, ree to all send: 
ing for our . sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, l5c. List of 1000 stamps at ec 
each and 1500 stamps at lc each. If ble, send 
names 2 collectors. e buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 

Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Coin, 10. 
Java, ete, and ic 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 Gat ry 25e; 10¢ 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent. List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Louis Mo. 










































STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 

tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
with or names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

l4c, 35c, $1.00 A. BULLARD & CO., 

le. Stp. Book 8c. Direct mp. ] 

porters: album manufacturers. on, Mass. 

($3.75 Catalog Value) 10c 
and price-list to those asking for our 50% Gocopat ap- 
K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
| 0) 0) To approval applicants of our 

Star Net ‘Approvals 
H. H. ANVELINK & CO., 2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
of beautiful French Colony stamps, 
animals, etc. for 10 cents when asking for an Approval 
Selection, or 100-1 varieties French Colonies for 50 cents. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
70) % DISCOUNT}, 

(¢] 

discount from standard catalogue prices, 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
PACKETS OF MERIT 1000 all diff. am $1. 40: S 

200 18c; 100 8c; 50 diff. jeach ess 
onies 25c; 50 Port. Colonies 25c: 50 British Colonies 20c; 
New Europe 48c; — of 12 picture stamps free to approval 
Vi icants SEXCH 

NKERS EXCHANGE, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Nigeria, St. Lucia, Br. Honduras, 3 Diff. Liberia, including 
Triangle, other Triangles, 10 Diff. Alsplene. am and 200 other 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp A ‘Mibum, over 500 illustrations, 
1924’ world catalog of si 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘a9, 
Bost 
proval sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpai 
sending 2c for return postage 
18 varieties showing strange buildings, people, 
AR STAMP COMPANY 
310 Joliet wn 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 
100 Hungary 15c; 200 Hungary 45c; 30 Greece 23¢; 300 
BONANZA PACKET contain- 
Look! All for only 25¢. ing Brunei, Abyssinia, Epirus, 
diff. stamps includi Geisha Girl. 


Sudan 
Newf’ d Caribou Re all for 25c to appl. for 60% approvals: 
S. GROSSMAN GO., 1568 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SNAPS 200 — Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., a ye $1 
and $2 poe for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet = tells ‘‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.”” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


ST AMP FREE Stam 8, Surcharge 


Stamps, to! 

British and Freneh Colonies, — 
with large illustrated packet price list. Remit 2c f 
postage, wee or coins). 


DLAND STAMP COMPANY 
TORONTO CANADA 


$6.00 CATALOG VALUE FOR 10c 
To introduce Midwest fine 50% ‘approvals we offer 
packet Venezuela stamps 7 values unused, 5 Haitian 
stamps unused, scarce, 20m. Germa’ n worker’ and bargain 
price list allfor 10c. Scott’s 1924 Catalog (U.S. fully ii ) 
$1.60 postpaid. MIDWEST STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 0 
720 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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HERE’S Mr. Bir- 

wood,” said Harry. 
“He must have been to 
the football game. Shall 
we join him?” 

“‘Sure—come on!” Bob 
retorted, and the two boys took to their heels 
and were soon on either side of their friend of 
the stamp club. 

Mr. Birwood had seen the game and thought 
it too one-sided to be interesting—that the high 
school should have picked a team more of its 
own strength. ‘How about stamps?’’ he 
asked, as they reached the corner of his street. 

“Fine,” Bob answered. “And that reminds 
me I have a couple that are strangers to me. 
I’d like to show them to you some time.” 

“Come in now. Have you them with you?” 

“Yes; I have,” was the reply. 

Added toa cloudy sky the days were growing 
shorter. Indoors, Mr. Birwood turned on a 
couple of lights in the library and presently a 
maid appeared with a tray containing glasses 
of cold root beer and a plate of crackers. After 
two hours of lusty cheering for the success of 
their team the refreshment reached just the 
right spot. 

When Mr. Birwood asked to see the puzzling 
stamps Bob drew out his pocket stock-book 
and displayed two specimens of United States 
locals. 

“Those have not been in the big catalog 
since 1908. They were issued by private com- 
panies as their name implies for local distribu- 
tion and are found in many parts of the world. 
I remember the one hundred and thirty-six 
Hamburg locals when I was a boy that were 
sold in a packet by themselves and looked very 
much as though they had all been printed at 
one time. I run across them occasionally in old 
collections. Then, there was the Egyptian 
Camel Post—round stamps with odd names. 
Zagizig, Scribin-el-Com, and the like. There 
was a romance about these bits of paper; a sug- 
gestion of the hot desert, the patient camel 
swaying, undulating in its pad-footed journey 
across the endless miles of sand.” 

“Have you any of those stamps?” Harry 
asked. 

“A few.” Mr. Birwood brought out a small, 
leather bound book, several pages of which 
were filled with the round labels. 

“‘They look like tops for milk bottles,” sug- 
gested Bob. ‘Ras-el-helig, Damietta, Ebcha- 
way.” hefread. “Those will stump you, Harry.” 

“I’m only human,” the latter answered. 
“Damietta—isn’t that near the mouth of the 
Nile on the Mediterranean Sea? The rest are 
too much for me but I’ll look them up in our 
Atlas at home.” 

“To get back to the present, those stamps of 
yours are quite good, Bob,’’ Mr. Birwood was 
referring toa catalog. ‘“‘Floyd’s Penny Post 
$3.00 and $5.00. I'll take them in trade if 
you care to part with them.” 

Bob was only too pleased. 

“As the catalog increased in size by the 
yearly additions, the publishers, cramped for 
space, gradually eliminated the less popular 
line such as the locals which were never as 
sought after as government issues. The Chi- 
nese Treaty Port series, which included Amoy, 
Chefoo, Chinkiang, Chungking, Hankow, 
Foochow, Ichang, Kewkiang, Nanking, Wufu 
and Wei Hai Wei, appeared for the last time in 
1904 but were still Fisted in a smaller publica- 
tion. Revolutionary issues have always been 
aproblem. Different factions in the state seize 
the post-offices and attempt to immortalize 
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IT TAKES TIME 
TOMAKEASTAMP - 
— 


Gossip For COLLECTorS by OrrinW. Simons 


themselves by endless fantastic surcharges. 
The stamps of Mexico for 1913-1915 furnished 
a fine example of this sort of thing. I hope some 
day they will follow those of Ecuador which 
first appeared in 1902 to pass into oblivion in 
1909, with this final editorial comment: ‘In 
July, 1902, following the theft of a quantity of 
stamps during a fire at Guayaquil, the Govern- 
ment authorized the governors of the various 
provinces to handstamp their stock on hand. 
A large variety of these handstamps is known 
and others doubtless exist. The doubtful 
claim of these control-marked stamps to rank 
as major varieties, the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the authorized from the counterfeit and 
bogus, and the slight interest in them by col- 
lectors generally has caused us to omit the list 
from this catalog.’’ 

“And the collectors who purchased those 
issues lost all they paid, I suppose,” said Bob. 

“Not entirely. There is always someone still 


interested who will be glad to get them. I have | | 


a list here of still other stamps that are no 
more included in the catalog.” Mr. Birwood 
submitted the following: 

Central American Steamship Company 
(Set of 5 values). 

Formosa. 

New Hebrides, 1917 (declared to be locals), 

Peru, state surcharges. 

Queensland newspaper stamps. 

Royal Mail Company (one stamp). 

Suez Canal Company. 

Terra Del Fuego (one stamp). 

Tunis unpaid letter (perforated surcharge), 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company. 

Revenue and telegraph stamps used for 
postage from all-over the world. 

Danube Steam Navigation Company. 

U. S. Match and Medicine stamps. 

Envelope and wrapper stamps (excepting 
the United States which are still included). 

“All these added together would make quite 
a volume by themselves,” Mr. Birwood 
remarked. ‘There must be thousands of the 
envelope stamps still held by collectors the 
world over. They are, of course, as legitimate 
as the adhesives but they were never as popu- 
lar perhaps because they were so often care- 
lessly cut from the envelope. A perfect speci- 
men was required to have nice, even margins 
with plenty of space left around the design.” 

Bob turned to lay his hand on his chum’s 
Pr -t “You said, the other day, Harry, 
you wished you had ‘lived back in the days 
when stamps were cheap. Now you can be 
thankful you didn’t have a chance to waste 
your time on all these has-beens.” 

Harry laughed. ‘How do you know that 
some of the present-day issues may not be 
thrown out later on? How about Turkey and 
the Mexican revolutionary stamps—the Indian 
states? Perhaps the United States envelopes 
and revenues will go into a s cial catalog.” 

“There is something in what Harry says,” 
Mr. Birwood commented. “The thousands 
of new issues added each year must be accom- 
modated somehow. I often wonder how it will 
work out in the next twenty years. That will 
be something for you boys to worry about 
when perhaps my collecting days will be over.’ 

Bob thought for a while and then said: 
“There will always be a way. They might 
separate the nineteenth from the twentieth 
century, revising only occasionally the older 
half of the catalog.” 

“Perhaps wireless will be so developed by 
then there will be no need of sending letters,” 
Harry added. 








The Treasure Box 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Goes Through 














chuckling softly. “Pretty,” he mused. “Al- 
most like robbing a baby. The company will 
likely look around for a better detective than 
that old fossil next time they go after Green 
Face.” 

He walked back of the counter, took a bundle 
of papers from the safe and tucked them in an 
inside pocket. He looked at the clock. It 
would be an hour before Andy ‘would reach 
the grade where Green Face would finish the 
job. It would take Parks a half hour more to 

open and wrap the bars and secrete them in his 
saddlebags. That would make it 11:30 before 
Parks would be ready to ride north for the 
Forks. If the agent left the express office at 


12 he would reach the Forks at the time ap- 
pointed to meet his confederate. 

There would be no danger; news of the rob- 
bery would not be brought back to Gold Ridge 
before that hour. 

In the meantime Promoter Parks, alias 
Green Face, was picking his way in the saddle 
along the precipitous slopes. Just ahead was 
the spot for the business in hand. There was 
no need for particular caution; interruptions 
were unlikely; even the guard would be in- 
adequate owing to Andy’s confidence that his 
ruse would save the gold. 

Reaching the spot, Parks dismounted and 
led the horse to the heavy chaparral below the 
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Boys, 
Here's the“Last” 


that’s First 


DAY, Style is just as impor- 
tant as Durability. 

That’s why wise fathers and 
mothers always ask for Excelsior 
Medal Shoes. 
The “Haig” illustrated above com- 
bines everything for which Excel- 
sior Medal Shoes are noted— 
Quality—W orkmanship— Service 
—Perfect Fit. It’s a fine Tan 
|} Grain, Plump Weight Bal. but 
|| with just enough perforation to 

















j] give it “character,” and blind eye- 
l] lets to add a final note of refine- 
| ment. 


Ask your dealer for them by number: 


S$ 277—-Sizes 9 to 2, Brown Elk (Little Boys) 

s $0 ; to§, prows, 3 (Bors) ” 
izes 9 to an ttle 

s 368—Sizes 1 to 8. Tan {pitt s) 

Same style in Tan Grain Oxford No, S 386 


DEALERS 
Carried in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. Write 
for prices. 

Write today for this 
littie booklet, showing 
the most popular Fall 
Styles for Boys and 
giving many valuable 


“Hints on Football” 
EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES 
For Children. Lite Boys. Big Boys and Young Men 
“The Kind the Boys Want” 


MANUFACTURED Br 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 






































105 different from Ab: 

sia, etc., (cat. over $2), 250 hinges, 

foration gauge, and stamp wallet-all 

Fi A to approval applicants. Postage 
cents. 


FREE ‘+H. W. MYERS & CO 


1018 Florida Street Richmond, Calif. 


Mexican Dollar Bill 


and 100 different foreign stamps for adime. Mexican $5 

bill and 20 different un stamps for a dime. 1000 
foreign mission mixture, only 35c. New list free. 
D. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 


HERE’SA BIG NICKEL’S WORTH 


100 stamps, a = -: set of unused Neurope, 
and lists. To — a 


miy. You'll 1 tikes 

000 best hinges, 160. Pe per 
GOMPANY, 503 Slaughter Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 
“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 


SL 3 ota etqeene from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
sa 


yssinia, White (4 














1s 
only 8 cen’ 
MYSTIC STAMP co., Dept. § 5, CAMDEN, New York 


GIVEN— Packet of 50 Var. ——— Fr. Br., 

Port. Colonials, Ger. Airpost, etc., 
to applicants for our ONE CENT net approvals. 
Over 3000 var. at a penny each. Reference please. 


J. W. ANDERSON, Box 814, Norfolk, Va. 
100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals. Postage 
2c extra. 


BACHUS STAMP CO. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


ft TREASURE SIAN => 














FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
It’s Different — Play It and See. 


A Rani ef, Se te et 


Seocrin ge rg 
son’s story of ‘Tre 


Game. it and Rules for Playing in- 
cine f ahertwrgipa or or send $4. -00 (West of De: one 
ited 
Canada’$i.28) and ree seseive post paid thie most fasci nati: 


f all games. 
“Pia? tory evenings. || apt wee pleased return on 
(DEALERS WANTED) 











GEM PUB. CO. Suite A 1313 Engineers Bidg. CLEVELAND, O. 
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Here’s Good News 


Reduced Prices 


In Effect September Ist, 1923 





BOY SCOUT OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALLY REDUCED 


Previous New 
ARTICLE Prices Prices 
Ss on dance bctsmakerawtanisecen $3.45 $3.15 
eee EE ee TOO ree 2.40 2.20 
oe asin Ube acne nkale vin atlncmacee 1.90 1.75 
PE, UI WORE 6 cick biccceccecscarsceecens 2.25 2.00 
I oo ns Ana klar tava Sew alarm ecw ms 1.95 1.80 
Shirts, U. S. Standard Flannel...................-- 4.00 3.85 
ee ida swe atcten Giecevenak awa 2.50 2.35 
TE Se Od ons hie ome OMe RRO NCReE .90 .85 
I oe oe Sc a wana ecis yale cane tae 5.25 5.00 
i OM seed cdsakedh dbenenvgecbnhate ais .6Q, -50 
Hose, Footless Cotton. . : oO han a SA aeae ares .60 -50 
Hose, Woolen......... aa 1.80 1.50 
De, NS WROIOEOM, Sk. hess es rh ce cca dvanmenr 1.8 1.50 
TO so nn. Dadak’ £4 44nd9eenaeaemee 8.00 7.50 
Mackinaws, Men’s............. ...--. 9.00 8.00 
NR cs Es ok fo Waianae 2.75 2.50 
Coats, Cotton, Seoutmasters’ (itock jst Be 4.75 4.50 
Coats, Cotton, S.M. (to measure).................-. 7.00 6.75 
Breeches, Cotton, S.M. (stock). ...............005- 3.75 3.50 
Breeches, Cotton, S.M. (to measurc).............-. 5.50 5.25 
~eemere, Cottem, B.56. Gack): ... « «0066 ersccsvnss 3.00 2.75 
Trousers, Cotton, S.M. (to measure).............-.- 5.00 4.75 
ee, SE I sn hoa dca das cemn ne cman 8.25 7.75 
Breeches, Wool Melton, Boys’.............0.eeeeee: 6.25 5.75 
LOW PRICES MAINTAINED 
IN THE FACE OF ADVANCED MARKETS 
Previous and 
ARTICLE Present Prices 
Hats, Boys’ Regulation........... Py PE re erty ee $2.50 
EN INE 6 nk. c ce lecksks udidedsasseectendion 4.50 
RE CE EE eer er ee rr ey eee 50 
TN en es ce td eelnbukscneneeeee 3.50 
ES SS SEED LE Oe Ore eee TET eee re 4.00 
Coats, Melton, Scout Leaders’ (stock).................0-4. 15.00 
Goats. Malton, B.1. (ho madauire)... os ccc cece cacc cence 20.00 
Breeches, Melton, S.L. (stock)................2..06. 7.50 
Breeches, Melton, S.L. (to measure) 9.50 
Mpataere, Beetiom, B.1i2. GelOek)... 5.5 ec cc cect cece 6.25 
Trousers, Melton, S.L. (to measure). ...............0ceee0. 8.00 
Coats, Serge, 8.L. (to measure)... . 2.2.6... cece ee eee 28.00 
Breeches, Serge, 8.L. (to monsure)... .. . 2... eee cece 13.50 
Trousers, Serge, 8.L. (to measure)... . 2... eee wees 12.00 
Coats, Whipcord, S.L. (to measure)... ............ 5.20005 28.00 
Breeches, Whipcord, S.L. (to measure)... ..............06. 13.50 
12.00 


Trousers, Whipcord, S.L. (to measure)...................4. 





STICK TO 
OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


Thrift is what things eventually cost. Our Official 
Scout Equipment lasts so long—you grow out of 
it—you seldom wear it out. Buy nothing but 
the official B. S. A. equipment. 











Mail Orders Shipped Promptly—Watch for New Catalog Oct. 10th 


When In New York Visit Our Arcade Store 








200 Fifth Avenue 


SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
New York City 











}road. There he tied the animal. Down this 
| gorge he would roll the box. 

The highwayman then climbed back up to 
the road and glanced up the grade toward Gold 
Ridge. In this Sierra wild of oak and man- 
zanita and granite and sunlight no human being 
was in sight. Parks glanced at his watch: It 
was getting on toward 11. He took his place 
back of a ledge of rock, rifle in hand, adjusted 
the green mask, and waited. 

Presently there came the faint rattle of 
wheels and the click of horses’ hoofs. In a 
moment the stage appeared at the bend above, 
a trail of white dust at the wheels. 

The vehicle rattled along briskly, reaching 
the spot immediately to the right of the rock. 
The highwayman waited until the lead horses 
were directly in front of the rock, shoved his 
rifle into the sunlight and uttered one sharp, 
incisive word: 

“Halt!” 

That one word was enough. The vehicle 
crunched forward but a few feet and stopped. 
Andy had seen the shining steel over the rock; 
so had the guard. Heads were thrust excitedly 
out of windows, then hastily withdrawn. 

“Shove down the box there, driver!” Green 
Face ordered menacingly. 

Andy pushed the strongbox over the side of 
the coach. It went crashing into the brush 
| by the roadside. 

“Now start—and keep going!” 

Andy did both. 

The highwayman watched the stage around 
the next turn, made. his way down to the road, 
and rolled the heavy box over the embankment 
near where his horse was standing. Following 
on foot, he bent over the receptacle, noting 
with a chuckle that it was the dummy, marked 
with the deep scratch on the top. In another 
moment he had produced the key and unlocked 
the box. 

What he saw gave him a tremendous shock, 
for the chest was laden with brick. 

Parks was dumfounded. His first thought 
was that Welch might have “double-crossed” 
him, but he discarded it immediately on re- 
membering that he had seen Welch, transfer 
the gold to that particular box, marked with 
the scratch. 

His astonishment quickly grew into alarm, 
for there was only one conclusion left. Andy 
had suspected Welch and had set a trap for 
the agent and himself. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The highwayman flung the lid box back into 
place and arose, prepared to mount and make 
a quick getaway. After this fiasco Welch and 
himself would be sought by the authorities, 
the victims of a ruse of the old stage driver, 
Andy Lee. 

“T wouldn’t hurry so fast there, Mister 
Parks,” said a quiet voice at his elbow, as its 
owner, the Dutchman, emerged from a clump 
of chaparral growth. Parks made a move to 
raise his rifle, but promptly changed his mind 
when he saw the Dutchman’s gun so dangerous- 
ly near his head, and when he heard from the 
opposite direction the tread of other feet. 

There were a half dozen guns to fight it 
out if need be, but there was no need. Parks 
asked permission to walk his horse out of the 
gorge without handcuffs, which was granted. 
Then they let him mount, still unhandcuffed, 
and the posse rode back to Gold Ridge, three 
men ahead, three behind the prisoner. No 
words were spoken. 

When they lodged Green Face in the tem- 
porary jail they ushered him into the same en- 
closure occupied by the erstwhile agent of the 
express company. 

“Well,” growled Green Face, 
pened?” 

Welch sat dejected, scowling at the floor. 

“That old fool Andy,” he grumbled, mouth 
twitching, “wasn’t such a fool as he looked. 
That treasure-box trick was his, a trap for us. 
When he got out of town he stopped the stage, 
examined the boxes, saw what we had done, 
switched the cargo, and sent one of those 
passengers back with a message to the sheriff 
to arrest me. The posse started out to grab 
you at the precipice, and I guess they did it!” 
He spat disgustedly at the floor. “Now 
Andy’ll collect that $5,000 reward and you 
and me’ll be sent down to San Quentin.” 

In the meantime Driver Andy Lee continued 
to Marysville and the treasure-box went 
through. 
an arrival the Marysville agent sent for 

ndy. 
“Andy,” he said, “you’re getting a little 
over our age limit for drivers and I guess I'll 
have to take your job.” 

The driver turned his wrinkled, kindly eyes 
on his superior, wonderingly. 

“Yes,” the agent continued, “there’s the 
agent’s ‘job open at Gold Ridge, and we need 
a man of integrity and brains to fill it!” 


“what hap- 
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had something else; they had real qualities of 
manhood. It is those things that we can learn 
from them. Wecan turn up our noses at their 
whiskey and at their ideas of a good time and 
stick to the bedrock of manhood. Of these 
particular qualities no one had more than these 
first settlers of the plains. 

And then I made another discovery about 
life. All of us, in our different ways, must 
pick cabbage worms—we can’t ride in the 
saddle all the time. The worms must come 
first; then we can go out for a lark. The 
cowboys picked their worms by doing hard 
work that they didn’t want to do; after it was 
done they could climb into the saddle. But 
each and every one who"became a success as a 


cowboy, as a trapper, as a plainsman, as a 
pioneer, had to pick his cabbage worms. 
Nobody is going to do it for you. 

And another thing I learned is that we have 
to pick cabbage worms all our life. We can 
not make a dash out to the garden when we 
are young, pull off a few worms, squirt on a 
couple of quarts of exterminator and then 
rest on our laurels. No. Those worms are 
just waiting their chance, the minute you turn 
your back they begin to ‘gobble. Then we’ve 
got to go back again. So it is all through 
life—we’ve all got to do things that we don’t 
want to do. The sooner we get them done, 
the sooner we can do something we want to do. 

Then for the saddle. 
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middle of it rise the Pinacate Mountains, all 
peaks of ashes and flinty black lava, and around 
them are plains of lava and ashes, volcanic 
craters plunging down into the earth, and iso- 
lated lava hills, and lava peaks galore. The 
deep trench-like arroyos, with smooth walls of 
black lava, that come down from the peaks 
through those flinty plains, were to me then, 
and they are now, a profound mystery. We 
might call them “water-courses”—but where 
there is less than one inch of rainfall per year, 
we must call again. The water hypothesis is 
not workable. 

But at all events, in 1907 the mountain sheep 
were there. Dr. MacDougall, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Sykes and I found them abounding and 
a-butting on the black and red lava peaks of 
Pinacate; and in that November they had both 
food and water and were enjoying life. They 
were feeding on the fruit of the choya cactuses 
that then were ripening, and their stomachs 
contained but little other food. 





“Tell me, ye Sphinx with the curling horns, 
What food does the choya bear? 
When every plant has a million thorns, 
What is your daily fare? 


“Can ye chew bisnagas to quench your thirst? 
Is the brittle-bush fit for food? 
Do ye tackle the Bigelow choya accurst? 
And do nigger-head spines taste good?” 


On the morning of the day that we all 
climbed to the top of Pinacate Peak, we were 
watched by seventeen sheep on the steep side 
of another peak, high up; Mr. Sykes saw eleven 
others, and Dr. MacDougall shot one. 

The next day, Mr. Sykes came very near 
killing another ram. He saw it lying down, at 
midday, resting; and after a long and laborious 
stalk he raised his head and took careful aim. 
But, he didn’t shoot! He said: 

“TI saw that I didn’t need to! It was the 
headless body of the sheep that the doctor shot 
yesterday! Then I came home.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


At Pinacate the sheep that we found repre- 
sented the fading out of the genus Ovis at. its 
jumping-off place. We were at one end of an 
unbroken line of sheep that extends from Ber- 
ing Strait, 3000 miles down to that spot, and 
also diagonally southwestward through Asia, 
2000 miles more to the cradle of the genus in 
the Altai Mountains of western China. Ovis 
canadensis, the original Rocky Mountain 
big-horn, comes down the Rocky Mountains 
all the way from northwestern Alberta, and 
stops in northwestern Mexico, because the 
heat, the aridity and the scarcity of food is 
more than even that strong species can endure 
and go on. 

The Pinacate sheep are small, light and 
short-haired, but their horns still bravely bear 
all the characteristics of their race. 

We killed only five sheep, all rams, one of 
which, beautifully mounted by Santens, you 
may see in the Carnegie Museum at Pitts- 
burgh. Since our trail-making in 1907, seven 
other parties have invaded the Pinacate coun- 
try, and the last one reported as follows: 

“No sheep were found anywhere in the 
Pinacate Mountains, but one small band was 
found at the very last moment of the hunt on 
the Nornaday Mountains, at the edge of the 


Sand Dunes of the Gulf.” Charles Foster of 
Sonoyta and the rest have wiped out the hun- 
dred or more sheep that we left on the lava in 


1907. 

I had intended to speak ofthe coyotes of the 
Sonoran Desert, and particularly those of Pina- 
cate, but why enter upon an unattractive 
subject? Going or coming, the coyotes of the 
Southwest are unattractive beasts. They are 
foul scavengers. I saw where one had killed 
and eaten a large skunk. I saw one that was 
so shiftless that he had no ambition, and 
looked and acted as if he hated himself. Out of 
mistaken sympathy, I refrained from shooting 
him, but have wished ever since that I had rid 
the earth of his presence, when I had the 
chance. There is nothing nice or pleasant 
about a coyote: not even when his skin is made 
up as “fur.” 

The jack-rabbits of the Sonoran Desert now 
are very scarce and far apart, but they are 
agreeable and interesting. They are wide 
awake, ornamental to the landscape, and the 
liveliest habitants of the arboreal desert. The 
smallness of their number must be due to the 
desert horned owl, the eagle, the red-tailed 
hawk and the coyote—all of them citizens that 
the desert would be better off without. 
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“Let me go in,” said this figure, distinctly, 
“T can kick a drop-kick from here.” 

“Who in hell are you?” rasped the coach. 

“Frisbie Keeler III,” said the figure, look- 
ing him squarely in theeye. “TI can kick that 
roal.”’ 

: “Vou kick a forty-yard drop-kick from this 
angle? You’re crazy,’’ the coach shot at 
him. 

“You can kill me if I don’t,” said Frisbie. 

There was something in the boy’s pale, in- 
tense face and compelling confidence that held 
Hite. He thought lightning fast. After all, 
it was one chance intenthousand. But it was 
Foxcroft’s only chance. 

“Go in and try,” he snapped. 

Frisbie took his place behind the Foxcroft 
line. He dropped back to the forty-five yard 
mark. He squinted across the gridiron to- 
ward the goal posts that from that difficult 
angle slanted like a,cubist picture; slowly the 
frail arms went up with outstretched fists; 
then he opened his fists and the ball spun inte 
his hands from the center. 

The still, amazed bleachers saw the small 
figure in red deliberately spit-on the ball, smear 
it with a quick, practiced motion of his sleeve, 
spin it with a curious acrobatic twist three feet 
above his head, so that it whirled like an elec- 
tric fan, let it drop to earth, still twirling, and 
bring his toe sharply against the pigskin. 
Then an avalanche of  sixteen-inch-necked 


Amherstians descended on Frisbie and crushed 
his small body into the mud. 

The ball went weakly at first, and then as it 
buzzed in the air like a giant bumble-bee, it 
took on speed and with a whirring sound flew 
toward the upright goal posts forty-five yards 
away. Above them it seemed to pause for an 
instant, to shake its leather head, and then to 
descend gently. Its laces scraped the cross- 
piece as it fell, but it fell on the right side— 
that is, the right side to bring three points and 
victory’ to Foxcroft. 

A terrific roar went upfrom the crimson stand. 

‘Great Caesar!” cried Coach Hite, “‘a spiral 
drop-kick! What do you know about that? 
A spiral drop-kick!” 

The frantic rooters wanted to carry Frisbie 
on their shoulders but when he was finally dug 
out of the mud, it was Captain Barron and 
two other players who bore him gently to the 
side-lines and laid him on a pile of crimson 
blankets. 

“He'll be around all right. Wind knocked 
out and a bit dazed, that’s all,” pronounced 
Coach Hite. ‘‘Who is he, anyhow?” 

““Why,” broke in one of the players, “it’s 
Fritz Keeler; they say he used to practice drop- 
kicking every morning at some unearthly 
hour.” 

“Listen,” cried Captain Barron, bending 
over Frisbie, “he’s coming to. What’s that 
he’s murmuring about mouse-traps?”’ 
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what had happened, John, the elder of the two, 
who was serving his first enlistment as a buck 
private in the second platoon, First Company, 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp, at Fort 
Devens, Mass., saluted the officer who brought 
him the news and said, ‘“‘ Father will be kept 
busy as President, but in off hours he’ll be the 
same old dad and companion. And he will 
make good on the job.” 

At approximately the same time Calvin, the 
“baby” of the Coolidge family, was parking his 
bicycle at the produce farm of Higginson & 
Day, at Hatfield, Mass., a few miles from 
Northampton, where he had been employed 
during his vacation days at $3.50 per day. 

Much elated that such a notable was in his 
employ, Mr. Day, of the firm, approached the 
young worker and extending his hand, said, 
‘Well, Calvin, so your dad is President of the 
United States.” 

“Yes, I suppose he is,” replied the boy with- 
out a sign of emotion. ‘In which one of the 
sheds do you want me to work this morning, 
Mr. Day?” 

Both young hearts were probably thumping 
over the news about their distinguished 
“daddy” but neither boy allowed the an- 
nouncement to ruffle him in the slightest, for 
in public both are as retiring and reticent as 
their father and as calm and deliberate. 

So, to elaborate on the private affairs of these 
two normal, clean-living, upstanding, two- 
fisted young Americans would be repulsive to 
them, for theirs have been the same simple, 
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natural; God-fearing lives common to thou- 
sands of boys throughout the land. 

Both of the Coolidge boys were born in 
beautiful old Northampton, John on Septem- 
ber 6, 1906, and Calvin, April 13, 1908. 

Idols of both parents, as little tots they re- 
ceived their first lessons at home. When old 
enough they were sent to the public schools of 
Northampton, where they remained until 
their father was inaugurated Vice-President, 
when both boys were sent to the Mercersburg 
Academy in order to be near their parents. 
Both are inclined to be studious. John had 
reached his first year in High School before 
leaving Northampton, and Calvin was well 
advanced in the grade schools when they went 
to Mercersburg. 

There is no available information from the 
folk of Northampton to show that the Coolidge 
boys were in any way different from other 
youngsters of that highly respectable com- 
munity. Both romped, played and enjoyed 
the usual juvenile amusements with the chil- 
dren of their acquaintance. They joined ,the 
Boy Scouts of the Edwards Congregational 
Church of Northampton and had just started 
on what promised to be an interesting career 
in Scoutdom when the family was called to 
Washington. 

It would be unfair not to say that when it 
comes to knowing farm life and how to work a 
farm, few boys in the United States are better 
qualified than John and young Calvin Coolidge. 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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School-days: are joy-days 


For youngsters who get the food-elements they need to 
nourish and sustain their growing bodies. Shredded 
Wheat is a perfect food for growing boys and girls 
because it contains every element for making healthy 
tissue and good bones. Children like the nutty flavor 
of the crisp, tasty, oven-baked shreds of whole wheat. 
Shredded Wheat develops sturdy, robust bodies, with 
minds keenly alert for study or play. Two biscuits with 
milk or cream make a perfect meal and cost but a few 
cents. Delicious with fruit. 


Shredded Wheat 


Delicious with berries or other fruits 





TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real 
whole wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese 
or marmalades. A free sample of Shredded Wheat 
with our new booklet, “The Happy Way to Health,”’’ 
is sent free on request. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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_ Here’s a New One 


Four-passenger cars—travel over steel rails 
like a roller coaster. Speed? You bet. 






More fun than anything yet devised. Big, 
comfortable cars, painted red with marginal 
stripes, flanged iron car wheels, steel axles, 
bronze bearings, brake and coupler. 





Beats coasting on the Hills. 
Use it Winter and Summer. 







Build your incline of waste 
lumber, or of packing 
boxes. 


Will stand the hardest usage. Put one in your 
back yard or on a vacant lot. Call out the 
gang, build your trestle, grade and lay your 


; ; ties and rails. 
You can have a station, 


switches, block signals, 
bridges, grades. Always 
something new to be added 
to increase your fun. 


Organize a railroad company among your 
friends. Every one of them will be in for it. 
It’s the talk of the west now. It will be the 
rage everywhere soon. Be the first in your 
town to build an Ely Miniature Railway. 
Charge one cent per ride 
and build up a regular 
railroad business. 


Special Introductory Offer 
We have a special low price offer for the first Ely 
Railroad in each town. Ask us about it. We will send 
you our free descriptive booklet and tell you how you 
can take advantage of the special introductory price. 
Costs less than a bicycle—ten times the fun. 

Write us today. Tell us how old you are and all 
about yourself. 


ELY MINIATURE RAILWAY CO. 


Hutchinson Kansas 


Biggest fun maker ever put 
out for boys of four to 
eighty years of age. 


Get our free booklet and 
Special Introductory Offer. 
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Beat ’em all 


with Auto-Wheel 


You can beat ’em all, race or no race, if 
you are “driving” an Auto-Wheel—the 
speediest boys’ coaster. Winning is dead 
easy. Only another Auto-Wheel can give 
you any competition. 

It’s the self-contained, friction-reducing roller 
bearings which make an Auto-Wheel Coaster 
go so easily that it seems to be running itself. 
But roller bearings are only one of the many 
superior features in the Auto-Wheel Coaster. 


Some of the other features are: rubber-tired 
disc wheels (3 largest models have over-size 
tires); steel-tired disc or wood spoke wheels if 
desired; all wheels interchangeable; hound 
brace; hand brake; special hub cap and lock- 
ing pin; sides mortised as well as nailed. 
Every one is a reason why live boys prefer the 


Auto Wheel Coaster 


Write for Catalog which shows all 
models of the Auto-Wheel and also all 
models of the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for your 
little brother and sister. If you send 
the names and addresses of three local 
coaster wagon dealers 
* telling which one sell 
the Auto-Wheel,wewill 
give you a year’s sub- 
scription FREE to the 
“‘Auto-Wheel Spokes- 
man,” a dandy little 
magazine for a boy like 
you 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 







Auto- 
Cart 





Big Slogan Contest Now On. Write 
for Full Details and Win a Prize. 











EX-PRESIDENT 


Woodrow Wilson Says: 


“OUR CIVILIZA-~ 
TION CANNOT SUR- 
VIVE MATERIALLY 
UNLESS IT BE RE- 
DEEMED SPIRITU- 
ALLY.” 








The foundation-stone 
of the home is re- 
ligion and the happy 
Christian family is 
the bulwark of civili- 
a zation. 


Cleistion Herald 


An Influence Needed in Every Home 


Christian Herald does more than interest, inform 
and inspire every member of the home _ circle—it 
creates IDEALS and helps to build CHARACTER, 
the chief determining factor that makes for happy 
and successful living. ; ; z 

Its rare spiritual influence upon family life, its 
world-wide service in alleviating suffering and adding 
to the sum of human progress and its stimulating 
effect upon local Church and Sunday School activi- 
ties—their value is beyond computation. 

The world is weary of suffering from intolerance and 
selfishness and strife. We all need the INSPIRA- 
TION of the Bible, the Church and some good relig- 
ious paper. Read CHRISTIAN HERALD every 
week, only $2 a year (52 fine numbers). 

YOUR MAGAZINES AT REDUCED PRICES 
All subscriptions for a full year 
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Send Money Order or Check to 
Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Tool 


AVING a lot of tools in a box doesn’t mean 
that a fellow is a good carpenter. The 
owner of the tools should be able to put to its 
particular use each and every tool. There are 
also many things 
worth knowing con- 
cerning one’s working 
materials. Take for 
instance such a simple 
thing as a nail. Hit- 
ting it on the head is 
not all that there is to 
it. Many a time a 
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NAILS PLACED 
SLANTINGLY 








By Handyman 


transporting such unwieldy articles as large 
sheets of plate glass or card-board. The car- 
rier is provided with a series of cross-pieces 
which make it unnecessary for the person using 
it to strain his arm to 
the bottom of the 
sheets. The picture 
shows quite clearly the 











well-struck nail splits 
the wood into which it 





is driven. There would 





be much less chance 
of the splitting if the 





nail were first dipped | 
in oil. Driving straight | 


_ SLANTING NAIL method of construc- 
pny bs tion. If necessary, 
strips of felt may be 
WOOD TOGETHER glued to portions of 
y the frame which come 
S into contact with the 
carrier. 
NAILS PLACED 
ZIG-ZAG FOR Tear Sandpaper 
CROSS PIECES Neatly 
We may need some 
sandpaper to finish 





without splitting is not 
all that there is to it, 
either. Nails driven 
slantingly will give a stronger hold than if 
driven vertically whilst a slanting nail will also 
help to draw one piece of wood toward another 
as shown in sketch (Fig. 1). When nailing 
cleats, or cross-pieces, arrange the nails in a 
zigzag fashion. Now that we know something 








about nails let us see about making something 
that may be of personal use or of use around 
camp or at home. 


A Painter’s Platform 
A stepladder is a very useful thing about a 
house, but all stepladders as bought do not 
have a painter’s platform attached. By follow- 
ing the accompanying sketch (Fig. 2) any 











Fig. 4 


handy boy should be able to make a very sub- 
stantial platform. To make the platform a 
strong board is required rather more than a 
foot in length and about the width of the lad- 
der-top. Hooks of strip metal are fitted to the 
underside of the board at a small distance from 
the edges so that they can hook over the front 
edge of the ladder-top, as shown. The plat- 
form itself is supported by a prop attached 
underneath. If desired this prop can be hinged 





| to the board for convenience in storing. 











Fig. 6 











A Carrier 


| Here is another useful thing easily made. 
| The illustration (Fig. 3) shows a carrier for 


Fig. 7 


off some of our 
woodwork. Now 
sandpaper usually 
tears any old way but if the blade of a 
hacksaw is attached to the work-bench in the 
manner shown in the sketch (Fig. 4) a handy ar- 
rangement is provided by which sandpaper and 
emery paper may be torn neatly and easily. 
The saw-blade is attached to the bench by 
screws with washers to raise it slightly from 
the surface. The device must be arranged so 
that the portion of paper to be torn off is 
drawn from right to left. 


Pure Water for Chickens 
Get the hammer and nails busy again. Here 
is an excellent arrangement for preventing the 
chickens making their drinking water dirty. 
Cut away a portion of the wire netting sur- 
rounding the run, and arrange a wooden 
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framework with vertical bars somewhat like 
the front of a chicken-coop. If the opening is 
made near one of the netting supports this can 
be used to support one edge of the frame, and 
the other can be extended into the ground as 
shown by the dotted lines in sketch (Fig. 5). 

If the water trough is placed outside the 
bars the fowls will be able to reach it, but with- 
out upsetting or dirtying the contents. The 
netting must, of course, be fixed firmly to the 
edges of the framework to prevent the birds 
forcing through. 





Signaling by Night 

You want to practice some night signaling? 
Well, here’s an outfit that will help you (Fig. 6). 
A camera tripod is used to support a wooden 
framework of the design shown. A hole cut 
in the upper platform of the framework gives 
support to an acetylene lamp, the light from 
which passes through another opening in the 
front board. To this upright is fitted a shutter 
of tin which is raised or lowered to give the 
flashes of varying length, by means of a handle 
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“Oh, Scout 
It’s a Plumb!” 


THE OFFICIAL Scout Axe is the one you 
want. The axe approved by National 
Headquarters is the UMB. k for the 
red handle, the black head and the name 
Plumb. Has Take-up Wedge, to keep handle 
tight. Complete with leather sheath, $1.80 
at hardware dealers. 


ALL-WORK File 
and Sheath, 35c 


Great for 


Handiest file ever made. 
Carry 


sharpening axes, knives, tools. 
it with you. Two files in one—fine on 
one side, coarse on other side. Forged 
handle is part of the file—sheath pro- 
With sheath 35c (except 
in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


PLUMB 


onan TEI AT 
Hammers Hatchets 
s Files Sledges Axes 



























PINS ano RINGS 


Illustrated Catalog FREE! 

Write now for your copy. uy Class Pins or 
Rings direct from factory. Save money! 
C. K. GROUSE Co. 

46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 

Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show "— 

containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 

and a list of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 
THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 

59 E. Adams St., Chicago 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


_ Our Course is geo complete. Morse and Radio 

Codes, indorsed by railroad and commercial telegraph 

officials. Instrument furnish free. Easy terms. 

—_ Telegraphy School, 511 Rio Grande St., Austin, 
exas. 
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Don’t Lose Your 


BOYS’ LIFE! _ 
= 50 WAYS TO ==! 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers 
have secured the money that paid for their 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 


Piling wood. 
Raising a calf. 
lowing lawns. 
Selling papers. 
inting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
Sweeping church. 
Keeping chickens. 
Selling Boys’ Life. SA 
Cleaning up yards. 
ing out ashes. 
Distributing samples 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck 
Working in an office 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Putting in a ton of coal. 
ing around the home. 
Working iin doctor’s office. 
Cleaning neighbor’s cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering te! books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
inging up coal and wood. 
Working in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 
i ig janitor work in sc 


nes <“Wiltiim: 
Sawing weed with the bucksaw. SS 


a dog for a neighbor 
Delivering notices for Preacher. = 
— 
=z 
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Errands on Saturday afternoon 

Writing and translating letters. 

Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eggs at a produce house. 

Working after school at planing mill 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter. 


50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. Send 
50c (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 25 
two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 
Insure your next three months now. Address: 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y- 
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constructed from wood and stiff wire. The 
sketch makes the construction of the apparatus 
quite plain and the dimensions should be 
worked out in ac- 
cordance with the 
size of the lamp 
used. 


Preventing a 
Bolt from Turn- 
ing 

Sometimes the 
hole through which 
a bolt is passed 
becomes so worn 
that it is difficult to 
prevent the bolt from turning while the nut is 
being screwed up. The sketch (Fig. 7) shows 
how, by punching a hole in a metal bottle cap 
and passing the bolt through this, a device 
is formed which will hold the bolt in position, 
and as the nut is tightened the corrugated edge 
of the cap is drawn into the wood, providing 
a sure grip. Scout readers may find this hint 
epeciely useful for loose bolts in a trek-cart. 








** Don’ts’”’ to Remember 

Now that we have had the “dos 
“don’ts” will not be out of place. 

Don’t saw wood with nails in it or you’ll 
probably ruin your saw. Take the nails out 
first. 

Don’t rush your work, whatever it is. 
You are bound to turn out a bad job if you 
hurry through it. 

Don’t get impatient. This ruins many tools 
and much timber. It is bad workmanship, for 
instance, to split the last bit when sawing down 
the grain by twisting the saw; putting too 
much strain on the fine edge of your chisel so 
that you can chip out a big bit with one 
stroke; splitting a board down the grain and 


” 


a few 


chancing whether it will split straight or not 
to save the trouble of sawing the whole length, 
and so on. 

Don’t, if you can help it, use the mallet on 
the handle of your chisel. The chisel should 
be sharp enough to do its work with hand- 
pressure. Besides, if you strike the end of the 
chisel-handle it gets rough, and blisters on the 
palm of the hand are the subsequent result. 

Don’t leave your tools about after you have 
finished work. Pack them up and wrap your 


brace-bits in oily rags. Brace-bits are done for |} 


if they get rusty. 


Opening and Closing 
Nail-driving opened this article so it is only 
fitting that pulling should be the way to close it. 





Fig. 8 


Pulling out Staples 

Here is a method which will enable you tc get 
out a troublesome staple in a couple of seconds. 
Use the claws of an ordinary hammer together 
with a nail as shown in the illustration (Fig. 8). 
This will pull the staple out without bending 
or damaging the material into which it is 
driven. 








A Good Turn “Day By Day” 
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Troop registration forms contain this ques- 
tion:—"8. State special features of troop 
activities during the past year, including signifi- 
cant individual or community Good Turns.” 


Troop No. 3, Geneva, Ohio 
Held three rallies, 100 present each time. 
Father, Son and Mother Banquet. Police duty 
twice on holidays. Cleaned snow from walks 
several times. Illustrated lectures at meetings. 
Troop No. 1, Roseto, Penn. 

Fire fighting. Assisted in church work. 
Gardening. Honoring dead soldiers and scouts. 
Troop No. 3, Loudonville, Ohio 

All-day hikes nearly every week. Trips to 
other scout camps. Delivered all Chamber of 
Commerce literature and helped in parades. 

Troop No. 1, Rutledge, Penn. 

Collection of clothing for church and school 
at Crossnore, N.C. Sent 25 boxes and barrels. 
Freight prepaid. 

Troop No. 1, Carlyle, Ill. 

City alley and street clean-up. Poster ad- 
vertisement. 

Troop No. 32, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A scout stopped a baby in a carriage from 
rolling into the street. Another, riding in a 


one-man street car, had noticed that the door 
had accidentally opened. He stood guard at 
the door until the motorman closed it securely. 
Another spent an afternoon taking care of a 
baby. Caught a small girl by the coat and so 


prevented her from being hit by an auto. 


Chopped wood for an old lady who was ill. 


Troop No. 1, Nespelem, Wash. 
Scout play attended by community in gen- 
eral. 
Troop No. 1, Hazelton, Idaho 
Helped in Memorial Day services. 


Troop No. 1, Morristown, Tenn. 
Helped at church. Paraded on Armistice 
Day. First aid at county fair. Helped adver- 
tise C6l. Dan Morgan Smith’s address. 


Troop No. 43, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Took in a cat found on the street, cared for it 
and returned it to its owner. Clean off table for 
crippled teacher every day. Made breakfast 
for sick mother. Helped a blind man with 
suitcase on a street car. Saved a boy from 
killing a blue bird. 

Troop No. 1, Ashburnham, Mass. 

One hundred and sixty-eight bird feeding 
stations maintained. Assisted American Legion 
twice. 














The Bonehead 


(Cuncluded from page 14) 








did open. It ignited just a few feet above the 
ground and Sprague’s heart sank at the spec- 
tacle the light revealed. Below him were 
cars—cars—cars. Ahead was a railroad track 
with a single large brick warehouse beside it. 
Gliding at the slowest speed, the Bonehead 
headed the plane for the building, and on the 
way he prayed. If he had judged the angle of 
his glide correctly, he would just clear it. 

“When I tell you to—drop those bombs!” 
he yelled to Wade. 

Safely past the cars, they neared the ware- 
house. ‘The parachute flare went out, but 
Sprague caught a gleam of steel rails below 
in its dying flicker. 

“Drop ’em—!” he more screamed than 
yelled. Then he knew it was time to level the 
plane for landing. ‘There came a flash, a 
deafening crash, and the airplane leaped like 
a startled deer. With the machine totally out 
of control, the right wing struck the ground, 
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the nose crashed—and blackness more intense 
than that of night surrounded the Bonehead. 


HEN the Bonehead came to himself in 
the Post Hospital the first face that he 
recognized was that of Captain Clark. The 
Squadron commander was grinning joyfully. 
“That was a brainy, nervy thing to do, 
Sprague,” he said. ‘“ You landed on the other 
side of the warehouse all right and the building 
acted as a buffer, saving you from being blown 
to pieces. No oneis hurt. A part of the railroad 
track has disappeared, but the bombs struck 
far enough from the parked automobiles to be 
harmless. [am mighty glad to see you coming 
around. Wade is all right. And—you are 
back on flying for good.” 

A short time later the Bonehead went to 
sleep again. This time he slept peacefully and 
with the manner of one whose steam pressure 
is right up to the mark. 
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Sets of 25 binocular views 
Sets of 25 14” x 18” enlargements 
CORTE SCOPE in case 





How To Do It— 


thru use of CORTE SCOPE 
Photo Prints and enlargements 


THE CORTE SCOPE COMPANY is glad to 
cooperate in making the new column of Boys’ 
LiFe a huge success. 


All the pictures being used are from binocular 
negatives (formerly called stereoscopic) made 
especially by us to meet a real need in Scouting. 


10 different subjects will be shown month by 
month, 25 views to a subject, in sequence. All 
these views have been made under the personal 
supervision of selected representatives of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Each view has a complete text printed on the 


back. 


Binocular views give the third dimension or 
depth in the picture when viewed through the 
CORTE SCOPE just as realistically as though 
you had been present when the picture was taken 
and had heard the subject explained in person. 
These sets have powerful instruction value when 
used in the CORTE SCOPE. Any stereoscope, 
however, will do nicely. Scopes and sets of 
CORTE SCOPE pictures will be found of great 
help to individual scouts, patrol leaders, scout- 
masters and executives, as well as to be owned as 
troop property. 

Sets of 14’’x 18” enlargements made from half 
of a binocular negative are ready for distribution 
and have the same text printed on the back as 
one of the other views. These are admirable 
material for training leaders, for use before a 
troop in group instruction, etc. 


Coupled up with the binocular photos they 
make an equipment for training and instruction 
unsurpassed in Scout Lore. These visual helps 
will cement for all time the fundamental knowl- 


edge gained from HOW TO DOIT in Boys’ Lire. 


“Seeing is 16 times as powerful as hearing.” 


“KNOTS AND THEIR USES” 
now ready 
Send your order at once 


(case holds 100 prints and CORTE SCOPE) 


Send all orders direct to 


SURTE-SCOPE, 


f= COMPANY => 
408 National Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$1.50 net 
5.00 net 
2.50 net 
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-Here’s your- 
chance to 





VORe Betis 


get the 
livest 
of all 
radio 
maga- 
zines 






a Cee beat % 
don Spon | 
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"way below 
the regular price ! 


RADIOBROADCAST 


is the magazine 
for you, if you are 


—building your own set 
—puzzled by some problems 
—thinking of buying an outfit 
— interested in radio adventures 
—interested in radio personalities 
—interested in good radio illustrations 
—interested in radio news and developments 


RADIO BROADCAST has gained 200,000 
readers in a year because it is always a lap 
ahead of the rest—because it covers -verything 
in radio from the simplest to the t.ost ad- 
vanced subject, and because it is so interest- 
ing! RADIO BROADCAST is crowded 
with splendid pictures. There are true stories 
of radio adventure that thrill you. The reg- 
ular departments include “Progress in Radio 
in Foreign Lands,”’ “New Equipm *nt,’’ “Ques- 
tions and Answers,"’ supplemental lists of 
stations and many others of special interest. 


Your Questions 
Answered Free! 


Puzzled by some radio tangles? Just ask 
RADIO BROADCAST. There is an expert 
who solves subscribers’ problems free in “The 
Grid,”” a regular questions and answers de- 
partment. 


Radio Contests 
for Boy Scouts 


RADIO BROADCAST runs nation-wide 
prize contests that you'll enjoy either as a 
eo or onlooker. Recently we had a 

Boy Scouts of America radio contest. There 
have been several “How Far Have You 
Heard?" contests. Splendid radio sets were 
, awarded as prizes to the winners. 


If you send in the 
coupon now, you get 


RADIO BROADCAST 


at the lowest price 
of the year 
















$1.00. 
must act quickly. 


now. 


copy. 


= 


As a Boy Scout you are entitled to 6 issues for 
The regular price is $1.50. 
This offer may be with- 
drawn any moment, so send in the coupon 
It entitles you to the special Boy Scout 
price which saves you nearly 10c on every 
Tear out the coupon, write your name 
and address on it, enclose it in an envelope 
with a dollar and mail to us now. Don't 
delay it a minute or you may forget. 


But you 


A 








DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


BL-10-23 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which special Boy 
Scout rate kindly send me the next 6 issues of 
RADIO BROADCAST. 


WIN A 


Generous prizes are offered for helpful 
suggestions as to how Scouting can bring 
about permanent World Peace. Almost every- 
body in America to-day is thinking about the 
offer of $100,000 made by Mr. Edward Bok 
“to be given to the author of the best practicable 
plan by which the United States may cooperate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world.” The offer is only to citi- 
| zens of the United States, but the whole world 
is interested. When the announcement 
reached England, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
founder of the British Boy Scout Association, 
wrote to Mr. West expressing the hope that he 
might propose scouting as the answer to the 
problem. What do you think about this? How 
can Scouting help to bring about permanent 
peace and goodwill among all mankind? 

Here is a challenge that can’t be overlooked. 
Boys’ Lire has decided to offer prizes to en- 
courage regular readers of the magazine to 
offer suggestions. The prizes are four in num- 
ber, $25 for the best essay, $15 for the second 
best, $10 for the third, and $5 for the fourth, on 
the subject “Why the Boy Scout Movement is 
best able to bring about World Peace.” No 
essay shall contain more than 500 words. 
Papers must be legibly written on one side of 
the sheet only, preferably typewritten, and 
sent flat, not rolled. Postage fully prepaid. 
No essay can be returned to the writer. No 
essay can be considered if received at the Na- 
tional Office of the Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, later than 
12 o’clock noon Wednesday, October 24th, as 
all papers submitted under the Bok peace 
offer must be in the hands of the managers of 
that offer by 12 o’clock noon, November 15, 1923. 
It is permissible to get all the help you want 
from your parents, your scoutmaster, school 
teachers and others, but the article must be 
written by the boy submitting it, with his full 
name and address written in the upper left- 
hand corner. The judges will be three members 
of the National Headquarters Staff of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Double the Prize if You Can! 


In the event that one of the winning essays 
bears the attestation of the writer’s school 





PRIZE 


$180 Offered in Prizes to 
the Readers of Boys’ LIFE 


1. The Edward Bok Peace Proposalt—How Can Scouting Bring 
“Peace and Goodwill to All Mankind?” 


principal or school teacher, to the effect that 
the essay has been voted by the school attended 
by the writer as the best among others written 
by school boys on this composition, the prize 
will be exactly double, that is, the first prize 
will be $50, the second $30, the third $20, and 
the fourth $10, in such case. 

Now let us see what you can do in shaping 
up an article! Talk the idea over with other 
boys, with scout leaders, and do your best to 
write an essay that will wina prize. Just stick to 
the idea, namely, “Why the Boy Scout Move- 
ment is Best Able to Bring About World 
Peace.” Essays will be judged on the merits 
of the points made, and not upon literary 
style, but, all other things being equal, neat- 
ness of presentation and correctness of expres- 
sion will be taken into consideration. Address 
your essays to Boys’ Lirr, Bok Peace Contest, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





2. Earning Your Way Through School 


Have you earned money to help pay your 
way through High School and College? Are 
you earning money for that purpose now? 
How? Boys’ Lire will pay real money for true 
stories of how any boy, whether or not a Boy 
Scout, has earned or is earning money to help 
him get an education, provided that the story 
is written by himself and is one of eight that 
are better than all other stories so written on 
this topic: 

“How I Earn Money to Help Me Through 
High School and College.” 

$15 for the best essay received. 

$10 for the next best. 

$5 for the third in excellence. 

And $1 each for the next five, in order of 
excellence. 

Conditions: 

The same conditions and the offer of the 
double reward that apply to the Boys’ Lire 
Bok Peace Contest apply to this one also, ex- 
cepting that in this contest the manuscript 
must be mailed with First Class postage, fully 
prepaid, addressed to Boys’ Lirr, School 
Contest, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
in time to be received by Boys LiFE nol 
later than 5 o’clock, December 15, 1923. 
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TANGOS 


a Bunte-blended, 
chocolate covering. 
thick and rich, then 





treat supreme. 


—marshmallow, 
toasted peanuts, 
maple cream—all in 
one, the tasty candy 








with our equipment. 
Company, 
Inst. of Tech., 


of our instruments. 





tell you about our radio parts. 
however, that for nearly a decade we have been 
supplying not only the amateurs, but the leading 
radio and electrical laboratories of the country 


Did you ever hear of the 
Westinghouse, 
System, Western Union, Harvard, 
the Bureau of Standards? 
electrical laboratories have been consistent users 





In such a small space as this it is not possible to 


General 
the Bell 
Yale, 


Let ussend youfa copy of our new Free Radio Cat- 
alogue 916Y. Only a post card to us is necessary. 


GENERAL RADIO CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS AVE. AND WINDSOR ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 339, MAS: 


We can tell you, 


Electric 
Telephone 
Mass. 
Their 
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Scouting and Citizenship 


(Concluded from page 18) 

















power of usefulness to the country, we have 
to have more active aid. 


HIS does not mean merely financial aid. 

Financial aid, though vitally necessary, is 
only a small part of our needs. We must have 
cooperation in other forms: for example, the 
scoutmasters. Personally, I have urged the 
American Legion Posts to help in this con- 
nection, for I feel that it is from just such 
young fellows as the Legionnaires that we can 
get the best type of scoutmaster. That is 
only one concrete instance of the type of work 
and cooperation we citizens of this country 
ought to give to the Scout Movement. This 
cooperation we must have for the Scout Move- 
ment, or else it will fail. 

There is where our problem is—our losses 
are largely on account of defects in leadership. 
The good leader will not lose boys, to amount 
to anything, from his troop. If we can get 
the proper kind of leadership, then we will 
cut our losses to a minimum and our accom- 
plishments will be a thousandfold. 

Everyone of us here can recall meeting with 
men who had been Scouts when they were 
boys. I think you will all bear me out when 
I say that these men were almost universally 
of an exceptionally fine type. Time and again 
I have met some active young man in a com- 
munity, got to know him, and asked about his 











early life, I have found out that he had been a 
scout. He carried right along to his grown-up 
years the ideals of honesty and community 
responsibility. Not only have I found this to 
be the case in our ordinary everyday life, but I 
noticed it during the war. The scout made 
a particularly fine type of soldier. He not 


-only was able to look out for himself better 


in the open, but he had a single-minded de- 
votion to the ideals for which this country stands 
that carried him to any heights of sacrifice. 

Just to sum up the situation as I see it 
with the one word “Service.”’ What does it 
mean? It means putting something into the 
community, not merely taking something out 
of it. We are far too apt to find people who 
have this idea, ‘What can I get out of the 
United States—what does the United States 
owe me?” and we do not see enough people 
who say, “What can I do for the United 
States—what do I owe my country?” It is 
citizens who are seeking to put things into the 
country that Scouting builds, and it is for that 
reason that anyone who helps Scouting is doing 
a work of constructive patriotism of the first 
order. 

I want again to reiterate that Scouting is 
character-building. It does work for the United 
States of a most constructive kind. Anyone 
who helps it is making a very real contribution 
to public service. 





| Wireless Code 


Easy 
to Learn 






with the “Signal” Learner set. Used 
by Army and Navy during the war. 
Signals come in clean-cut, sharp, 
and easy to understand. Set includes 
iron key with three standard bind- 
ing posts and watch case buzzer, 
mounted on mahogany finished 


base. 


paid. 


Stands hard knocks. 
Ask your Radio Dealer for Signal R-68 


Learner set. If he tries to sell you some- 
thing else, tell him “nothing doing and 
remit $3.00 to us. Set will be sent post- 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
1961 Broadway 
Mich., U. S. A. 


Menominee, 
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So simple a child can learn quickly. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Simpie Radiophone 


By Thomas N. Wrenn 


Wit the equipment indicated in Fig. 1 the 
amateur may carry on radiophone trans- 
mission on a small scale, or, if he so desires, 
may transmit in code over a distance of several 
miles. The set is simple and quite: easy to 
construct and operate. ; 
The diagram is almost self-explanatory. A 
is the antenna, which may consist of one, or 
preferably two to four wires. L is the induc- 
tance, consisting of 40 to 45 turns of No. 14 
bare copper wire wound on a cardboard tube 
4 inches in diameter and 7% inches long. Each 
turn is insulated from its neighbor by means of 
a single width of stout twine, which is wound on 
as a “spacer” at the same time that the wire 
is wound. Fig. 1, b, shows how wire and cord 
are wound on the cardboard tube. 
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D a 


2. The terminals of this wire go direct to the 
microphone ““M.” Modulation is effected by 
speaking into the microphone, thus varying the 
resistance and modulating the absorbed current 
taken from the inductance by the wire Ab. 
For code transmission it will not suffice 
simply to remove the microphone and intro< 
duce a key in the circuit at X. This is because 
the oscillations generated by the tube are of 
constant amplitude or continuous (CW), and, 
being undamped, are not audible in the ordi- 
nary receiving set. All that would be heard, 
were a key to be so inserted, would be a faint 
click at make and break of contact. Conse- 
quently it is necessary to introduce a chopper 
(or buzzer) in this circuit. This chopper breaks 
and makes the circuit very rapidly. Hence, 
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Fut 7. 
Hoo UP and DETAILS f 2 "C.W.” TRANSMITTER 


The inductance is tapped by soldering small 
tap wedges (Fig. 1, c) cut out of sheet copper 
or tin to the wire winding. These taps are 
spaced two turns apart except near the middle 
of the tube, where five or six of them are placed 
but one turn apart. The finished inductance 
is mounted horizontally, taps up, in wooden 
saddles or mounts cut from %-inch stock. 
These saddles or mounts are shown in Fig. 1, d. 

From the antenna two leads are taken, one 
to the condenser, C2, thence to the grid of the 
vacuum tube; the other to one or another of the 
taps on the coil, connection being made by 
means of a flexible insulated wire to whose end is 
fastened aclip. This latter wire is marked “1.” 

The tube (T) is a hard or amplifier tube, 
Radiotron UV 201, Cunningham C3or or 
Western Electric VT 1, and is lighted with a 
6-volt storage battery carrying, in the case of 
the UV 201, as high as 120 volts on the plate. 
This high voltage is supplied by the “B” 
battery. For transmission it is well to put as 
heavy a voltage on the plate as the tube will 
stand. When the tube “burns blue” it is an 
indication that the plate voltage is excessive. 

“Rh.” is the rheostat and C1 and C2 two 
23-plate variable condensers. ‘These three 
parts are mounted ona panel. The tube socket 
is mounted on the base board behind the panel. 

The lead marked “3” is taken from the 
minus of the “A’’ battery connection and goes 
to one or other of the coil taps, near the middle 
of the coil. Like wire No. 1, this is a flexible 
lead with spring clip. ‘“Cxz” is placed in the 
ground lead and is employed for tuning to 
desired wave-length (200 meters). Properly, 
for transmission, a counterpoise ought to be 
substituted for the ground. Note that the 
ground lead is split, one side going to the con- 
denser C2, the other side to the minus B. Con- 
denser C2 is employed as an adjunct to the 
oscillation circuit. 

“D” is a crystal detector connected uni- 
laterally to the antenna. Around D are placed 
the phones Ph. When operating the set, 
either for radiophone or code, it is possible to 
listen in to one’s own signals by the use of this 
crystal and phone connection. 

Attention must be directed particularly to 
the wire “Ab,” which consists of one, or more 
often two, turns of well insulated lamp wire 
placed around the inductance, close to the 
middle of the winding, but on the ground side 
—that is, between clips at ends of wires 3 and 
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when the key is pressed, a sound is heard in the 
receiver consisting of a series of makes and 
breaks, very much like the sound obtained 
with a spark or damped wave transmitter. 
By manipulating the key, it is thus possible 
to transmit code with CW waves. 

The chopper is easily made by fixing two 
brass or copper springs so that they bear 
firmly upon opposite sides of the metal wheel 
of a toy motor. The motor itself is operated 
with two or three dry cells. The wheel rotates 
at high speed and breaks the spring contacts 
rapidly. This continuous make and break 
gives a high pitched buzz, and this buzz or 
humming note is interrupted in the usual way 
with the key. Connections for the key and 
motor are shown by the dotted lines. The lead 
No. 3 is cut at X and the two ends of this cut 
wire are connected to wires Q and Z as shown 
in the drawing. “E” is the key; “Ch” is the 
chopper; “‘F’” is the motor; S and S are the two 
spring contacts, and W is the metal motor 
wheel on which the contacts bear. 

To use the set for radiophone, light the fila- 
ment, turn on the “B” batteries, place the 
phones to the ears and have some one speak or 
count into the microphone (a woman’s voice 
usually carries quite easily and is more distinct 
than isa man’s). Place the clips about as indi- 
cated in the diagram, and slowly rotate the 
condenser C2. When the correct setting both 
of condenser and of clips is found the voice will 
be heard distinctly in the ear phones, thus indi- 
cating radiation from the antenna system. 
Careful tuning will further clarify the signals. 

For code transmission remove the micro- 
phone and wire Ab, and employ the key alone. 
Needless to say, this set may not be operated 
either for radiophone or code unless licensed. 

For better modulation, greater radiation, 
and really satisfactory service, a power tube 
should be substituted for the amplifier; and 
the voltage, properly rectified and choked, 
taken from the electric light lines for the plate 
of the tube. However, as this set stands, it 
makes a pretty good beginning. Certainly 
one would not wish a more elaborate equipment 
till the method of operation of a simple trans- 
mitter had been mastered. 

There are many other transmitter hook-ups, 
all of which have their good points as well as 
their bad ones. Those wishing to build a more 
powerful set should consult other amateurs and 
get all the information available. 
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The “B” Battery is the Life of 
Your Radio Set 


THIS IS NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES 


HE only function of your 
Radio set is to produce 
sound-waves—those mechan- 
ical disturbances in the air 
caused by some rapidly vibrat- 
ing body. So far as the Radio 
set itself is concerned the ac- 
tual source of the sound is the 
“B” Battery. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the 
““B” battery is the “‘life of 
your Radio’’; for the set itself 
is simply a device to reproduce 
sounds, and the sounds all have 
their origin in the‘ B’’Battery. 
The “B” Battery is simply 

a box full of electrical energy; 
harnessed for you by experts. 
Without the Radio wave the 
flow of energy from the “B”’ 
battery is smooth, steady and 
silent. It is the final aim and 
purpose of all the many parts 
whichsgo to make up a Radio 
receiving set, to convert the 
otherwise steady flow of elec- 
trical energy fromthe‘ B’’Bat- 
tery, into arippling, vibrating, 





throbbing, audible current. 

As the sound - waves— 
whether caused by the human 
voice in talking or singing, or 
by musical instruments—are 
modulated up and down— 
now high—now low; so does 
the current from the strongly 
vital “‘B” Battery follow the 
modulations and the varia- 
tions, so that the original mes- 
sage, in all its delicacy of tone 
and vibration, comes clear and 
distinct throughyour Radioset. 

Not a mere adjunct to the 
pleasure-giving quality of your 
Radio set is the ““B” Battery 
—instead, it is the vital, life- 
giving part—the very heart of 
your Radio set. 

Do not slight this vital part 
—give your Radio set the ad- 
vantage of the best — use 
Eveready “‘B”’ Batteries. 
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Note: Thisis No. 1 of a series of informative 
advertisements which will appear in this maga- 
zine, They are designed to help Radio users get 
the most out of their Batteries and Radio 
sets. If you have any battery problem, write to 
G. C. Furness, Manager Radio Division, National 
Carbon Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 





The New Metal Case Eveready “B” Battery 


(No. 


766) 


“The Life of Your Radio” 


The same popular 22% volt Eveready “‘B”’ Battery in a new, 
handsome, durable, waterproof, metal container. Eveready qual- 
ity throughout. At all dealers, $3.00. 

The ““B” Battery is the vital part of any radio receiving set. 
Eveready Batteries—especially made for Radio—serve better, 
last longer ard give better results. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





‘Radio Batteries 


— they last longer 
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It Bridges the 
Vastness of Space 


INCE Marconi first successfully spanned the Atlantic Ocean, 
with the wireless telegraph, radio has ever been outstanding as 
an invention of unlimited importance to humanity. 

In 1909 the broadcasting of ag now famous distress call, CQD, 
from the sinking passenger liner, 
eyes of the entire world the se dan oh importance of radio on the 


In 1912, when that gigantic liner, the S. 
iceberg far from shore, 
passengers aboard, it was the SOS call of her wireless that brought 
rescue ships from all part 
strated to the world its great service in the saving of human life. 

During the war communication controlled the destinies of armies. Here radio played 












S. Republic, established in the 








S. Titanic, struck an 
north Atlantic, with thousands of 
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ts of the ocean. Here again radio demon- 







ation between ships at sea, from 





ship to shore, and hm aeroplane to ground, where the use of wires was impossible 

In recent years the development of the vacuum tube 

the purpose of marine, commercial 4) military eqmmsuniontions, | Ses through radio 
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has not only improved radio for 





new and even greater service 
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Cunningham Radio Tubes 
c- Sesh 6 Volts, 1-4 am 

Amplifi ° $6.50 
c-299- 2 Volts .06 amp. 
Dry Battery Det. & sete 
C-300 --6 Volts Gas Con- 
tent Detector $5.00 
C-44 -- 1.1 Volts .25 amp. 
Dry Battery Det. and Amp. 
Special Base. $6.90 

C-12 --Similar to C-11 with 
standard base $6.50 


Home Office: 
248 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











« ower wl Vacuum Tubes are the product of years of research and ex aptenental 
the gen ou of that great scientific organization, the Research 


bes are st: otandard for all makes ‘of receiving 


imum a AY nm 
various applications of vacuum tubes to the radio art. 


Patent Notice: 


Cunningham tubes are cov- 


A Specially Designed Tube ered by patents dated 11-7- 
For Every Radio Use OS, 1-15-07, 2-18-08, and others issued and pending. 
Licensed for amateur, experimental and entertain- 

ment use in radio communication. Any other use 


will be an infringement. 
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154 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Write us 
a post card— 


Address Dept. 8-R 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 


an explanation of successful hook-ups //§ 


and circuits. 


You will be amazed at the low prices// 
Ward’s quote. “A complete tube sett 


having a range of 500 miles and more, 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 


This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 


vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “ Radio-profits.” 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 

Write to our house nearest you. Address Dept. 8-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. 


Montgomery 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 
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Why pay higher prices? Ward 


Ft. Worth 


Ward’ @ 








Radio Questions and Answers 

I AM thinking of trying to get a license for 

spark transmission. Can I get a license for 
the spark transmitter described and dia- 
gramed in the March issue of Boys’ LIFE? 
If not will you please tell me what kind of in- 
struments are needed and the hook-up that I 
should use? Can you tell me what would cause 
a “Radiatron” tube to require more than six 
volts on the filament? If I put a strong storage 
battery and four dry cells on it works fine. This 
is a detector tube.—S. Paul Tholan. 

If you contemplate obtaining an operator’s 
license would advise you to build a CW trans- 
mitter rather than a spark transmitter. That 
is, use a tube in lieu of a spark coil. Get in 
touch with some licensed operator in your 
vicinity and induce him to teach you what to 
do and how. The operator of a transmitting 
set must pass a Code Test examination, which 
test consists of call letters, abbreviations, etc. 
It continues for 5 minutes at 20 words; 12 
words and 10 words per minute. Experience 
(20 points), Ability to draw diagram of re- 
ceiver and transmitter (10 points), Knowledge 
of transmitting apparatus (20 points), Knowl- 
edge of receiving apparatus (20 points), 
Knowledge of storage batteries (10 points), 
Knowledge of motors and generators (10 
points), Knowledge of international radio 
laws (10 points)—total 100 points—comprise 
the subject matters of the written examination. 

The detector tube has become “hardened.” 
Disconnect the B battery and light the 
tube for one-half hour—or longer if necessary 
—with the A battery at normal voltage. Then 
re-connect the B battery, using about 18!4- 
volt tap and try your tube. This may bring 
the operation of the tube back to normal. 





LL you please answer the following 
questions in your Radio Department? 

How much will a good single-tube vacuum 
set cost? 

How far can you hear on a vacuum set? 

Will a loop antenna serve as good a purpose 
on an aerial? how far will it receive? 

Will one long (125 ft.) aerial wire serve as 
good purpose as three (50 ft.) wires? 

Are there any broadcasting stations besides 
Davenport and Des Moines in Iowa.?—R. J. H. 

A good single vacuum tube set costs about 
$20 to make, buying the parts and using a 
WDiz tube. 

Count on about 50 miles for a single tube set. 

A loop antenna will not serve as well as an 
outdoor aerial. It receives over only short 
distances except where radio-frequency ampli- 
fication is employed. 

An aerial 125 feet long is better than three 
50-foot wires. 

There are a number of broadcasting stations 
in Iowa, located in different parts of the State— 
about 45 or 50 of them. 
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Nut-Shell Radio Sheets 
No. 4—The “C” Battery 





The diagram shows how to con- 
nect a so-called “C” battery to 
amplifier tube for the purpose of 
securing greater amplification and 
clarity of tone. The “C” battery 


“CO” Battery 
PrP $ [ - | 
i 
‘Tr 
¥ 


consists of one or two flash-light 
cells in series. The plus of the 
battery goes to the “high side”’ of 
the secondary of the audio trans- 
former; the minus to the grid of 
the amplifier tube. 

Many sets employing two stages 
of audio amplification may be im- 
proved by the addition of the “C” 
battery in this manner to the sec- 
ond tube. 
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Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
America, you will be one as long as you 


live. 

DON’T QUIT. 

DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligi ible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout ia- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, B COME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 

Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, asa troop committee 
or local ,»ac 

or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Suit: DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
—- in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 





Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. If your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT 
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Dear Buddy: 

You will remember me telling you that our 
church had started a Troop of Scouts and that 
I had joined. Well, the great thing has hap- 
pened as far as I am concerned, and a mighty 
big thing at that. In other words I have been 
elected P. L. of our gang. I was never more 
surprised in my life. Mr. Jones, our Scout- 
master, was just fine about it. He made each 
patrol elect its own 
leader instead of doing 
it himself, as he said 
that those of us who 
were chosen would 
really feel that we rep- 
resented our own 
bunch. I hadn’t a 
notion that they would 
elect me, and I am 
wondering whether I 
will make good. Any- 
how it won’t be for the 
want of trying. After 
I had been elected 
Mr. Jones took me 
home to have supper 
7 with him and we had 
y/ a fine time together. 

He is a regular fellow 

and gave me a lot of 
good tips which he said I might find useful. He 
said he would expect me to worry things out 
for myself, though I could count on him if I 
really needed help. 

He made me feel what a splendid chance I 
had been given. He called it “the chance of 
a lifetime,” as he said that if I hoped to fill a 
job of trust and responsibility when I grew up 
now was the time to learn how to lead. If I 
didn’t take the opportunity now of training 
myself to lead it might be too late when I grew 
up. It reminded me of a funny old guy who 
came to our town last year and lecturedon 
people’s bumps. He said that when we were 
boys our heads were made up of several plates 
which were loosely joined together and that ail 
the time the shape of the head was altering, 
but when we grew up and became men these 
plates got cemented together and we became 
hardboiled. I thought, too, of what my Uncle 
Ted, who generally spends Thanksgiving with 
us, is always saying when he picks up the 
morning newspaper—“ My boy, the world is 
made up of only two sorts of people—those who 
pull the rest round by the nose, and those who 
let themselves be pulled round.” 

Well, now that I have really got this new job 
I am going to make the most of learning what 
it means to be a leader. Mr. Jones said that it 
meant many privileges but just as many re- 
sponsibilities, and if I didn’t feel up to taking 
the responsibilities it would be better to drop 
the thing altogether. 





Choosing an Assistant P. L. 

My first job as a Patrol Leader was to get 
an A. P. L. I thought at once of Bill Benny, 
as we have always gone round together a good 
deal, but I changed my mind when the S. M. 
told me that in choosing an Assistant I was to 
be careful not to choose some one just because 
he happened to be my buddy, but rather some 
one who would do the best by the patrol if I 
were away. This set me thinking a good deal, 
and I felt that Tom Webster, although I 
haven’t known him long, is the one who would 
make good. 

We finished up supper in at Mr. Jones’s with 
a fine huckleberry pie which he cut up into four 
sections. Then suddenly he said: “Why, this 
just shows what I want you to understand 
better than any talk from me. You might 
think this pie is like the Troop, cut up into four 
sections, each section being called a patrol, but 
really it’s. a bad example, as no section of pie 
is complete in itself but rather only a part of 
the whole.” Then turning to the wall he took 
down an old Indian necklace which he had 
given him by Chief Thunderbird of the Nav- 
ajo Indians and which is supposed to be three 
hundred years old. The necklace consists of 
four large rough beads. “This,” said Mr. 


Jones, “is what I hope my Troop is going to be 
like. Each of those four beads is complete in 
itself. No two are exactly alike in color, 


shape, or weight, and yet complete as each is 
iis a bead. they are linked together with a com- 
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mon thong. Our troop, if it is to be a really 1 





successful Scout Troop, must have each patrol 
a real live gang in itself, yet linked together 
with a common Troop spirit, each working for 
the whole.” 


Patrol Meeting 

This all happened on Wednesday and on 
Thursday evening our patrol got together for 
its first meeting in dad’s tool shed. There are 
seven of us, including myself, and we all live 
pretty close together, so its easy for us to 
meet. None of us seem to be the same age, 
while Jim Fitch is only just twelve, so we are 
rather like a family. The first thing we did 
was to decide on a name for our patrol, and as 
we expect to do most of our Scouting along the 
Wauweepeks River a couple of miles out of the 
town we decided to call ourselves the Beavers, 
as there is a beaver dam a few miles further up. 
Joe Somerville suggested “‘the Rattlers” but 
there didn’t seem to be much sense in that as a 
rattler hasn’t been seen anywhere round for the 
past fifty years, according to old Uncle Jeb 
down at the forge. The next thing we decided 
was that each of us should have some fixed job 
in the patrol. I was to be P. L. which meant 
that the directing of everything we did rested 
with me and so it would be best not to tie me 
up with any other details, so that I could help 
wherever it was most wanted. 

Mr. Jones had told me that it was a good 
thing to pair off as so much of our Scout work 
would be done in twos. First of all we paired 
off myself and the A. P. L., then Nos. 3 and 
4, 5 and 6, leaving little Jim Fitch all to him- 
self. This didn’t seem quite right so we started 
again. The bunch all said that I was the one 
who did not really need a buddy, and after a 
good deal of talk some one suggested that little 
Jim Fitch need the most help so why not pair 
him off with the A. P. L., working off the pairs 
so that the top paired with the bottom, and 
the next top with the next bottom. That 
made 3 and 6, and 5 and 4, which seemed to 
even up things better than any other way. 
By a strange chance we added up each other’s 
ages and the three pairs came to the same 
number of years, so that what one didn’t have 
in years and experience the other made up. 
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That took us on till pretty late and we de- 
cided to meet as a patrol on Thursdays, as it 
would not interfere with Troop night which is 
fixed for Wednesdays. 


Wednesday evening. 

We have just got back from a fine Troop 
night—the best we have had'so far. When it 
was over and the S. M. had dismissed the Troop 
he had the P. Ls. stay behind, and then asked 
us what we had decided on as names for our 
patrols. The other three have chosen Goats, 
Eagles, and Coons. 

Mr. Jones showed us how the patrol animal 
should be more to us than just a name. He 
said that it was like the totem was to the old 
Indian tribes. He explained to us how Scout- 


ing was a real out-of-doors adventure and that | 
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Betcha My Radiophone 
Beats Yours! 





“It’s a cinch to operate,”’ 


says 
Jimmie, ‘‘and I get the fights and 
baseball games clearer and better 
than any other set can bring ’em i 





in! Wecan put it on the table with 
its indoor loop or fold the whole 
thing up and take it with us wher- 
ever we go—because it’s portable 
with dry cells right in the cabinet. 
We can operate it on either wet or 
dry cells—with De Forest wet or dry 
cell tubes—and one night when the 
air was right we got San Francisco 
—clean across the Continent. Bet 
your set never did that! 


‘*Dad says our D-10 Portable Re- 
flex is the best there is, because it’s 
built by De Forest and he discov- 
ered the vacuum tube which made 
radio possible.”’ 


‘Sure, that’s some set,’’ agrees Bob, 
“but mine’ s as good as yours, for 
the same reason. Pop and I built 
our own with the De Secant labora- 
tory tested parts. I guess if it’s De 
Forest it’s pretty sure to be O. K.”’ 


RADIO CATALOGS FREE 


stcard, and we will 
ull details and prices 


Illustrated are Dr. Lee De For- 
est, discoverer of the 3- “Electrode 
Vacuum Tube, the De Forest V. = 
nier Variable Condenser, the 
Forest Audion (madein both dey 
ans wet cell type), the De Forest 

Tube Socket,the De Forest Com- 
bination Rheostat and Potenti- 
ometer, and the De Forest D-10 
Portable Reflex Radiophone—a 
four-tube set with a range from 
1,500 to 3,000 miles on indoor 
loop—same circuit as the De 
Forest D-7-A three-tube Reflex 
Radiophone. Both sets operate 
on either wet or dry batteries. 
Prices: D-10, $150.00—D-7-! 
$125.00 plus approximately Pa 
for transportation in territories 
west of the Rockies. 




















Send your name and address ona 
send you a De Forest catalog with 
on De Forest sets, tubes, and parts. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 
Dept. BL2, Jersey City, N. J. 
If located west of Pennsylvania address 

DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. CO. 


Western Sales Division 
Dept. BL 2—5680-12th St., Detroit, Mich. 









All Radio Advertisements published by BO ys’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an 
expert in that line. 
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Get This 
RADIO BOOK 


The most complete book of its kind ever 
published. Written, compiled and edited 
by practical radio experts of national repu- 
tation. Note this partial list of contents: 
Olfferent of ivi d i - 

bree fh types Aye ng oot mae - 4 hook —pe, 











Been tn 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept, 15A 1248, Wabash Av. Chicago 


TELEGRAPHY 


Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING tought thor- 
oughly. 3 great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway, Radio and Government * Micials, 
ixpenses low— opportunities to earn large portion. Catalog free. 


DODGE’'S INSTITUTE, Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


HERE’S A DANDY NEW 
RADIO-CRYSTAL 











$, are generators, 


wave- 
Fellows, when it comes to Radio eters, radio experiments, 
inter: se 


Detectors, the best is none too good! 


RADIO-ARGENTITE DETECTORS are the 
best on the market and give CLEAR, FULL and 
TURAL reception at all times. They are 


$s, table: 
radio transmitting nd 
9 stat jons (with 
eall letters), =— License 





oe 3 perfect, carefully tested and guaranteed. Regulations, 
Send $1 to-day and 
ADJUST it and ina JIFFY you will notice the this 562-page 1.C.S. R 
difference. Your friends will want one too. Handbook before you al 
YOU can earn money selling R-A detectors to cent om parts 





your friends and neighbors. It sells itself as 


soon as it is attached to a set! 


INEERNATION AL, SE! SCHOOLS 














Price: 34 or 4 inch mount with a “NIAGARA” | 576-C, Scran j 
ee we Nicci scnkacsns oahesson aceon 75¢ | I 1 sata O8 Ons Data .. Stkeee ae ‘ 1 
or particulars write to | it ig un Fann RY ¢5 Radio Bantiow. entirats i 
CURRY & COUTELLIER ||{ ta bot'wal'etina'ay sone | 
LABORATORIES te. iasdiaoiatsieocisaacaas ! 

2843 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, Cal. : es ag riuitoasias s cian teesciasatalabine , 









































ENROLL BEFORE 
October 15th! 


HOUSANDS of people have already en- 
rolled—hundreds are enrolling every day. 
You, too, as a reader of the Boys’ Life are en- 
titled to all the benefits of our wonderful CHRIST- 
MAS CLUB, at no expense to you. Why not join 
now and participate in the division of the Gifts? 


Christmas may seem a long way off and just now nothing 
may be further from your thoughts. But the months soon 
slip by, and how comfortable you will feel, as Christmas 
draws near, to know that all your Christmas shopping has 
been done, that you have provided gifts for your family and 
friends and have not spent any of your own money for them. 


Our CHRISTMASCLUB isa big, popular co-operative plan 
to encourage people to provide in a systematic manner as 
many gifts for relatives and friends as they may need at no 
expense to themselves. Ours is the 


Easy and Sure Way to Have Gifts to Give 
° at Christmas Time 


Join our CHRISTMAS CLUB yourself—let every one in 


your family join. Old and young are welcome. 


Our CHRISTMAS CLUB furnishes the simplest, easiest 
and surest method of providing an abundance of gifts for 
your disposal and distribution at Christmas time. Every 
community bank has its Christmas Club. It is popular be- 
cause itis so practical and helpful. Weekly deposits of 
small or large amounts accumulate at the bank until you get 
all your money back just before Christmas in one lump sum 
to make Christmas shopping a joy. 


‘What Our Christmas Club Does for You 


Solves your Christmas Gift Problems. 

Insures an abundance of gifts just when you want them— 
at no expense to you. 

Saves you all the money you would ordinarily spend for 
Christmas Gifts. 

Pays you interest—Bank Christmas funds do not. 


Full Information Free 


Send the coupon below; the information costs you nothing. 
It makes you a member, but does not obligate you in any way. 

No fees, no fines, no trouble. 

Send the coupon today. 


Double Interest 


If you enroll before Monday, October 15th, you will get 
double interest. 














CHRISTMAS CLUB, The People’s Home Journal—80 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
Please enroll me in your CHRISTMAS CLUB and send me full information about 


your plan. It is understood that this does not obligate me in any way. 

Po as sical ct tanita shai icinpater seca rebadadsaekans waeciadeletéaiiciniasanpienntiidinacmagsihaincitdal 
MID scaictbecintiacstcnssiaeenisccssassthccendadeentangiatecdsisadaidddiliins tmaanaapsiacasant accionense 
hes isatcicpabaeneascihadimmiesteguacstaastiestaaagens PR ciisictdcictats dndsudeniniuiabtt ererne ee 


Christmas Club Enrollment Coupon 


(Copy the above form on a post card if you prefer.) 


the best way of learning about the out-of-doors 
was to start by finding out all about our patrol 
animals, and so make a start that way. I am 
going to suggest to the patrol to-morrow night 
that we go out next Saturday afternoon up the 
river to try and find out more about the beaver 
and perhaps get a chance of seeing his tracks 
in the wet mud on the banks, but it will need 
a lot of careful stalking down-wind if we are 
going to see much of 
our adopted animal. 
But after all that’s 
teal Scouting and 
what we are out to 
get more of. Another 
good idea the S. M. 
gave us was how we 
could make use of our 
patrol cries. He said 
that this should not 
be confused with the 
patrol yell which 
each patrol made up 
last week. We had 
an inter-patrol com- 
petition for the best 
yell, which was won by the Goats. It went 
like this: 
Hibbidihust! Hibbidihust! 
We're the Goats—watch our dust! 
Baa-aa-aa! 


But to return to the patrol cries. He told us 
the main object of the cries was as a means 
of communication between the members of a 
patrol when scattered, on a scouting expedition 
or game. We have just had the film of “Robin 
Hood” shown at our town movies, and Mr. 
Jones explained to us that when Robin Hood 
was imprisoned in Nottingham Castle, Little 
John was able to let him know that help was 
at hand by using the twittering call of a robin 
in the treetops which 
was the call of the 
members of Doug 
Fairbanks’ band. It 
was for that reason 
he had advised us be- 
fore we chose to 
think of some bird 
or beast common to 
this part of the coun- 
try, as a strange cry 
would attract atten- 
tion where an ordi- 
nary cry would not. 
He made us all laugh 
by saying “imagine 
hearing the snorting of a buffalo in the Bronx! 
Instead of attracting no attention it would 
probably be the cause of stopping the traffic 
on account of the arrival of the local rubber- 
necks.” We were to look upon our patrol 
cries as the property of that particular patrol, 
and a patrol should never use another’s cry. 
For the Ram Patrol call to be given by the 
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Wolf Patrol would be literally a case of “a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing!” He said that the 
best way to learn the patrol call was to go out 
and hear the actual call made by the bird or 
beast concerned. He took as an example the 
cry of the brown owl, as one happened to be 
hooting in the distance. First he asked us what 
it said in words, to which Christ Clarke of the 
Coons replied, “Too whit, too whoo, too-too, 
tooitoo, tooo-0o.” 
Then he got us to try 
the next step in mak- 
ing the owl call by 
whistling as low a 
note as possible and 
remembering the 
words which Chris 
had said. It sounded 
a little like it but not 
nearly loud enough, 
so to overcome this 
he showed us how to 
make a more hollow 
note by cupping the 
hands together and 
blowing over the 
thumbs like you do down the hole in a key to 
make it whistle. After licking my hands a 
lot to make them stick together, I managed to 
get it, but it takes a little practice, though 
it is a fine loud note when you get it, just like 
the owl makes, and by wagging your fingers 
backwards and forwards you can get the “too 
whit, too whoo” sounds high and low. It was 
hard to get the rippling sounds until Mr. Jones 
told us that the little jerks should be made not 
from the throat but from the stomach. We 
spent nearly half an hour practicing this and it 
was great fun and very interesting, so it was de- 
cided then and there that in future the Troop 
call should be the call of an owl, and instead of 
using his whistle to draw the attention of the 
Troop he would give us the call of the owl in 
future. But only on one condition, that the in- 
stant any of the Troop heard the call given they 
were to freeze, that is, stand absolutely still and 
stop what they were doing and stop talking too, 
and wait and see what the next order was. 
Doing this would be a fine way to develop our 
sense of hearing and quickness to obey orders, 
for very often he would make it softly and if 
we were kicking up such a row at any time so 
that it could not be heard he would go back to 
his old police whistle, but when he did that we 
were to look upon it as rather a disgrace on our 
part. We are going to see that that whistle 
isn’t often used, but it means that even the 
Tenderfoots have got to learn to freeze and do 
it instantly. Mr. Jones isa great fellow at mak- 
ing even what seems a dry affair like falling in 
a Troop into an interesting game. 
Yours as ever, 











Get a Look at the New Catalog | 
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Gee, this is great for fellows who are inter- 
ested in getting new uniforms or equipment. 
We have just seen the proof copy of a new cata- 
log that the Supply Department is publishing. 
Mr. Haddock, the director, tells us he is very 
sorry that he cannot give every boy a copy, 
but he is sending two copies to every scoutmaster 
and those of you who are interested should 
go to the scoutmaster and ASK TO SEE HIS 
COPY; or if you can present a good reason 
in a personal letter addressed to Mr. Arthur 
Haddock, care Supply Department, Boy 
Scouts of America, he will send you a copy. 


The new catalog gives the new REDUCED 
prices and tells about new items of equipment 
added, and is full of useful information. It, 
tells how to take care of your uniform and the 
right way to wear it. 

Bring this subject up at the next troop meet- 
ing and get the whole troop talking about it— 
the new prices—the new catalog—and, more 
important still, the duty which every scout 
has to wear only the official equipment and to 
appear neatly and correctly dressed whenever 
he appears on the street as a scout or at troop 
meetings. 











| President Coolidge and His Boys 
(Concluded from page 53) 











Seldom the summer passes that the two are not 
found with their parents at their grandfather’s 
big farm in Plymouth, where it is a common 
sight to see three generations of Coolidge men 
don overalls, cast city conventions to the four 
winds and do their share with the farm-hands. 
Like all boys, the Coolidge brothers enjoy 
the outdoors, are more inclined to take long 
hikes with their father, or a dip into the water 
with their mother, who is an expert swimmer. 
Both boys are fond of music and have natural 
talent, John being quite proficient on the vio- 
lin, while Calvin often finds pleasure in picking 
the banjo. The younger boy is also considered 














an expert at checkers. 


John Coolidge is tall, measuring nearly six 
feet, and has inherited the sparkling eyes of his 
mother, set in a well-shaped head, which he 
carries erect. This is his last year at the 
Mercersburg Academy, and on graduating it is 
expected that he will follow in the footsteps of 
his father and enter Amherst College. 

Calvin is built like his brother, and he, too, 
is close to six feet. He bears a striking re- 
semblance to his father, even to the color 
of his hair, which is red, and he. has many 
of his father’s marked traits. Calvin has 
two more years at Mercersburg and he 
probably will also go to Amherst when he 
finishes school. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


An Interesting Snake 


By Edwin A. Osborne 


F THE 111 species of snakes found in the 

United States, none afford nature students 
more interest probably than the Hog-Nosed 
variety. Even the highly venomous reptiles 
of the south, the huge Buli or Gopher snakes, 
well-known for their interesting habits, fail to 
attract as much attention as this peculiar 
species. 

The extreme popularity of these creatures 
may be based upon three reasons: first, because 
of their refusal to bite even though teased to 
a state of intense chagrin; second, because of 
the fact that they possess more peculiar char- 
acteristics than all of the other snakes put 
together; and third because the habit of dilat- 
ing their neck is performed virtually the same 
as the deadly Cobras of the Old World. 

Indeed of the large number of snakes found 
in the United States none possess a more re- 
pulsive appearance than the Hog-Nosed var- 
iety. Nor do any of them manifest as many 
pugnacious tendencies when cornered as the 
Hog-Nosed species. As a matter of fact in so 
far as appear- 


of the upper jaw, and a considerable distance 
from the other teeth, are two large fang-like 
teeth which are incidentally free of venomous 
properties and used by the snake to hold its 
prey during the period of devouring. The pres- 
ence of these two teeth can well be taken as a 
proof that Mother Nature provides all of her 
creatures with means which will serve them 
to obtain food with even though they are 
incapacitated in other ways. For the Hog- 
Nosed snakes possess no constriction power 
and travel at a decidedly slow rate and thus 
if they did not have some natural apparatus 
that would enable them to hold on to their food 
once they grasped it, the extermination of the 
genus from starvation would have probably 
occurred many years ago. 

The one habit that has been largely respons- 
ible for the popularity of the Hog-Nosed 
snakes among scientific students is that of 
feigning death{when frightened. Indeed, the 
number of “stunts” which the species resorts to 
in an effort to frighten its enemies or fooling 

them has no 





ance is con- 
cerned, the 
Hog-Nosed 
snake could 
best be placed 
at the bottom 
of the list in the 
class of beauti- 
ful reptiles. 
But appear- 
ances in its case 
are most de- 
ceiving, for the 
Hog-Nosed are 
indeed a most 
harmless vari- 





parallel. 
When first 
discovered the 
species realizing 
that it is impos- 
sible to escape 
will take a long 
breath, enabling 
it to expand 
its bods: to a 
remarkable de- 
gree. This feat 
is followed by 
flattening the 
head fully three 
times the nor- 





ety and innocu- 

ous in every respect. But despite the fact 
that the “bluffing” characteristic of the 
Hog-Nosed family has been exploited thou- 
sands of times, there are many persons of 
high intelligence and possessing a fair 
knowledge of natural science who persist in the 
belief that the species are highly venomous. 
Exactly why the percentage of persons who 
believe the Hog-Nosed snakes to be poisonous 
is so large, cannot be explained except that"the 
numerous misleading titles bestowed upon the 
species by persons whose knowledge of her- 
petology is limited to a small degree, has led 
them to this erroneous impression. 

For the Hog-Nosed snake has more aliases 
than any other snake in the world. “Puff 
adders,” “flat-headed adders,” sand “vipers” 
and “spreading adders” or “vipers” are only a 
few of the other names by which the creatures 
are identified. 

Three species of the Hog-Nosed snakes, 
better known to herpetologists as the genus 
Heterodon, inhabit North America. They all 
frequent dry, sandy places, although they are 
occasionally captured in moist woodlands. 
The best known, however, of the three species 
is the Common Hog-Nosed (Heterodon Platy- 
rhinus) whose area of distribution extends 
from southern Massachusetts to Florida and 
westward to the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. In size this species seldom exceeds 
35 inches, although there are records showing 
captures of specimens ranging from 37 to 40 
inches. 

The other two species which comprise the 
genus are the Western and Southern Hog- 
Nosed snakes, the area of distribution of the 
former extending from Montana to Mexico 
and the Dakotas, eastward into Arkansas, 
westward into Arizona and thence into Sonora, 
Mexico. The species does not occur in the 
Pacific region according to Dr. Raymond L. 
Ditmars, eminent herpetologist, who has care- 
fully explored this territory. The distribution 
area of the Southern Hog-Nosed snake extends 
from South Carolina throughout Florida and 
westerly to the Mississippi. 

The anatomical construction of the Hetero- 
don genus differs from the majority of other 
harmless snakes in several ways. Among 


these peculiar organic features is an odd set of 
ribs that lie close to the backbone when the 
body of the reptile is quiet and spread laterally 
when the species is excited or angry. Another 
strange feature of the snake is found in its 
On either side of the rear portion 


dentition. 








mal width, giv- 
ing the snake a most formidable appearance. 
Then the breath which the creature has held 
for so long a time is ejected, in a long hissing 
sound, closely resembling the noise which 
emanates from a hot piece of metal when water 
has been poured upon it. 

During this peculiar demonstration, the 
snake will strike continually in the direction 
of the enemy but always with the mouth closed. 
Even if the hand is placed within a few inches 
of the reptile’s head it will positively refuse to 
bite. When it has staged this “bluffing” ex- 
hibition for a considerable length of time with- 
out attaining any success in frightening away 
the annoying individual, the snake will sud- 
denly open its mouth and after shaking its 
body spasmodically, as though suffering from a 
convulsion, it will roll over on its back and lie 
in a limp position and to the eye of the person 
unfamiliar with the strange antics of the 
species, it appears quite dead. While in this 
state the snake can be carried around by the 
tail, tied in a knot or thrown on the roadway. 
To all appearances it shows no signs of life 
except for one condition. The feat of feigning 
death is carried on by the snake very success- 
fully until it is placed on its crawling surface. 

Then it will suddenly roll over on its back 
again and assume the role of the “dead” 
serpent once more. The writer has tried the 
experiment ten times with a single specimen 
with success in each instance. The reptile 
persists in the belief that a snake in order to 
look perfectly lifeless should lie on its back. 

The food of the snakes consist largely of 
toads and frogs with which they stuff them- 
selves to such an extent that they are often 
unable to move about for some time after 
eating. The writer on one occasion found a 
specimen which had gouged itself to such an 
extent that it could not crawl at all. 

The reason for the snake’s ability to eat so 
much may be attributed to the elasticity of the 
creature’s jaws. 

The three species are all oviparous, deposit- 
ing about twenty-four eggs during the latter 
part of July or early part of August. They 
take several weeks to hatch out. 

Of recently, several reports were received 
from farmers throughout the New England 
States concerning the discovery of Hog-Nosed 
snakes feeding on grubs and injurious insects. 
Herpetologists have questioned the accuracy 
of these reports, however, and thus the genus 
still remains on the list of snakes of little benefit 
to man. 
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These are perfect working models 


‘THINK of the fun of operating 
a complete Railroad System, 
all your own! One that is an 
actual reproduction, down to the 
littlest detail, of the most up-to- 
date railroads in the country. 


Ives Railroads are perfect 
working models. There are pow- 
erful electric passenger engines, 
husky freight locomotives; par- 
lor-cars, coaches and observa- 
tion cars; mail and baggage cars; 
box-cars, tank-cars, cattle-cars, 
gravel-cars. You don’t know 
what fun is, until you operate 
your own Ives Railroad. 


If you’re interested in ships, 
start an Ives Fleet. There are 
great liners, freighters, tug-boats, 


submarines, destroyers, pleasure 
crafts and racing yachts. All 
working models of the real thing. 


Send for this book 
SEND 10c in coin or stamps 
with your name and address and 
we'll mail you a beautifully illus- 
trated book with 12 pages in 
full color that tells all about 

Ives Trains and Ives Boats. 


The Ives Manufacturing 
Corporation 
212 Holland Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


ves Toys 


MAKE HAPPY B 




















Own Your Own Hohner 








‘Ta moon! Thecanoe! The 
girl! The melting melody of 
your Hohner stealing softly over 
the moonlit water. Oh, man! 





RING forth the faithful Hohner! 

The baskets are empty, the guests 

are full, the moon is up—let joy, jazz 
and jollity be unconfined! 





porch when the Man With The 


‘Hohner turns on those haunting heart- 


throb har:nonies! 





f pws breathless plunge, the glorious 
battle with the surf—and then 
the frolicsome dance to the merry 
music of your jazzing Hohner! 


2 





OW their shoes begin to shuffle 

when they hear the syncopating 
strains of that Jazzing Hohner! Oh, 
boy, what music to dance by! 





UT under the starry sky, with a 

few jolly pals, a crackling fire, 

and the joy’us melody of your friendly 
Hohner. Goodby, dull care! 








Fan Hohner » the world's eating mouth —— _— a m8 ant 
t's easy to learn—in an hour you can play any tun \. 
music! Ask your dealer for the famous Hohner Free Instruction Book; if he is out of them, write 
““M. Hohner, New York” for acopy. Hohner Harmonicas are sold everywhere—50c up. 


experts and professionals 
eal music, too—beautiiul 








A scout 
is 
cheerful 


ARMONICAS 





It’s easy to be 
cheerful with 
a Hohner 














What Other Magazine Do You Want? 


PUBLISHERS OFFER BARGAINS FOR SCOUTS— 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS: 


The big idea of this list is to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE 
by getting the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 


Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other 


boys and their parents. 


Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy 


Scouts’ Magazine. 


So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 


PRICES GOOD ONLY TO NOV. 1, 1923. 





BOYS’ LIFE, “Bigger and Better in Every Way” ($2.00 a Year) 


Regular Price 
SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 


Modern Priscilla . .2.00 
$4.75 $1.25 


Christian Herald. . .2.00 





People’s Home 


$1.25 | SPECIAL You 


J 
American Needle- PRICE Save 


Today’s Housewife 1. 





SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 
$4.00 $1.00 





Youth’s Companion 2.5 PRICE Save 


Pictorial Review. . $1.50 SPECIAL You 
0 
Boys’ Life....... 2.00 $5.00 $1.00 





People’s Home PRICE Save 


Today’s Housewife $1.00 | special You 
$3.30 $ .95 


1.25 
2.00 


Regular Price 


Etude (Music). . . $2.00 a Yen 
0 


Boys’ Life $3.35 $ 65 





SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 
$2.65 $ .60 


SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 
, $3.45 $ .55 


| 
| 
| 
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People’s Home 
Journal 


$1.25 
2.00 





Modern Priscilla. . $2.00 
-00 





McCall’s $1. 
Pictorial Review. 1. 
Boys’ Life y 


PRICE Save 
$3.95 $ .55 





Woman’s Home 

Companion... . 
Modern Priscilla. . 
Boys’ Life 


SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 
$4.95 $ .55 





SPECIAL You 
PRICE Save 
$3.50 $ .50 


Popular Radio... 
Boys’ Life 





SPECIAL You 
ae PRICE Save 
«- 2.00 $3.65 $ .85 





Magazine..... $2.50 } PRICE Save 


American SPECIAL You 
Boys’ Life 2.00 $4.25 $ .25 





THESE LOW PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 
Send your order and remittance to Box D 


BOYS’ LIFE, . The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















WANT 
MONEY? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Mendeatp of De 
lars have 

by “BOYS' Like" 
to its readers in re- 
cent months. Hun- 
dreds more be 
given this year. Are 
you getting your 
share? 


LET“BOYS’ LIFE” PAY YOU 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have sinety made 
ood as Special Representatives of ** BOYS’ LIFE 











fou can make half hours mean_ half dollars 
easily with the new “BOYS’ LIFE "—Bigger and 
Retter in Every Way for All Boys Everywhere. 
There'll be bonus money, too, for good work in 
each month. Get your share! 


Address: Camp Money Desk, ““BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazi 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Share Your Copies 


With Dad 


Let Wilbur Stone tell you how he in- 
terested his dad in keeping Boys’ Lire 
coming regularly to their home: 

“TI obtained a copy of Boys’ Lire and 
dropped it on Dad’s desk. He opened 
it and read it from start to finish be- 
fore he laid it aside. Dad grinned. 
‘You win, he said.’ 

Yours for (BOYS?’) life, 
Wizeur C. Stone.” 

Get dad interested NOW in your renewal 

order for Boys’ Lire. 
ADDRESS 


BOYS’ LIFE 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Get Merchandise 
Or Money From 


Boys’ Life 


No need to go without equip- 


|ment that scouts and other boys 


want. Thousands have _ re- 
ceived cash or credit toward 
articles shown in the Supply 
Department catalogs and ad- 
vertisements, by interesting 


their friends in BOYS’ LIFE. 


In part of 3 evenings Ray- 
mond Williams got merchandise 
credit of $5.25. 

WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Tell this man about it: 


Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














ST-STU-T-T-TERING sieving ‘area 


at home. Instructive booklet free. Walter 














McDonnell, 715 Potomac Bank Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“57 Varieties” 


There Are 57 Different Uses for the Boy Scout Neckerchief 
And Just One Standard Way to Tie It! 


NECKERCHIEFCRAFT has lariat throw- 
ing and knot-tying backed into a corner, 
when it comes to the question of skill—to say 
nothing of usefulness. And the first step on 
the road to expertness in Neckerchiefcraft is 
the correct way to tie the thing; in other 
words, the standard way to wear the necker- 
chief. 
If you are walking down the street and see 
a crowd, and edge in to find out what’s the 
matter, and an officer says “Thank Heaven, 
here’s a scout!” and 
pulls you into the 
center of the circle, 
and you find yourself 
confronted by a first- 
aid job that needs a 
tourniquet —wouldn’t 
you feel great fumb- 
ling with your neck- 
erchief to get it off? 
So that is one reason 
for a simple, standard 
method of tying the 
neckerchief. Another 
Incorrect and unde- reason is that this 
strable method of tying dash of color in the 
a scout neckerchief, uniform attracts at- 
both from utility and tention, and in a 
appearance point of group of scouts the 
view neckerchief can com- 
pletely destroy the 
appearance of uniformity if it is differently 
tied by different scouts in the group. It is 
sometimes difficult to get a whole troop uni- 
formed, or uniformed exactly alike, as some 
boys will wear off-colored trousers of a past 
vintage, or shirts that are not official. Even 
the hats do not always agree. The National 
Council is determined to end all this and 
have every scout in the community uniformed 
alike. A good start can be made “‘as you are” 
with the neckerchief. With every scout in 
the troop wearing the same color neckerchief 
properly tied, an effect of uni- 





neckerchief from the cowboy, but we have 
uses for the neckerchief that cowboys never 
knew, which do not require the fold to be in 
front. So we will continue the Boy Scout 
practice of wearing the knot in front and the 
fold at the back. 

In order that the fold may lie smooth on 
back and shoulders and not creep up into the 
back of our heads, and so that the ends in front 
will behave themselves, the recommended 
standard way to tie the neckerchief is as shown 
in the illustration here. The neckerchief is first 
folded in a triangle, then once or twice across 
to insure smoothness when on. It is worn over 
the shirt collar (under the coat, when coat is 
part of the uniform) and the slip-on quickly 
draws the scarf together at just the right place 
under the chin, conforming to shirt collar. 
Twisting and curling of the long ends is then 
prevented by gathering both tips as though one 
piece of material into a single loose knot, known 
as the Good Turn reminder. 

There are advantages in the slide, as in hot 
weather and on the hike the neckerchief can 
be loosened from around the throat, while in 
cold weather and in storms it can be drawn up 
to serve as a muffler. Comes an emergency: 
one hand seizes the neckerchief at the back, 
the other the slip-on. One hand up, the other 
down, and the neckerchief is off, the slip-on 
in pocket. A flip of the fingers, and the Good 
Turn knot is untied, and you are leaning over 
the man in the center of the crowd, prepared 
to do your duty. 

When the slide is not used, a knot must be 
tied, and it is seldom tied twice alike nor at the 
same position at the throat, a very untidy 
appearance resulting. The slide is an immense 
convenience and adds distinctly to the appear- 
ance of the neckerchief. 

Where many troops in a district use the same 
color neckerchief, the slide can be used to help 
establish troop identity, for the Supply De- 
partment provides these slides in twenty-four 

colors and combination of colors. 





formity is secured that is most 
pleasing and effective. The neck- 
erchief worn in an untidy way is 
always a discredit to the uniform. 
So it has been decided to recom- 
mend a standard way, and to 
urge all scouts everywhere to 





If, however, you wish to make 
your own neckerchief slide as a 
troop or patrol project, a few sug- 
gestions are illustrated here, to be 
made of leather, cow’s horn or other 
bone, wood, birch bark, etc. 








adopt that way. And thus we 


As to the 57 ‘‘Tests”’ in 





kill the proverbial two birds with 
onestone. (See Scout Law No. 6) 


Origin of the Neckerchief 
The very name “Scouting” 


. Neckerchiefcraft 


The following uses for the scout 
neckerchief are for the most part 
those developed for scout purposes 
by Commodore W. E. Longfellow, 
Life Saving Corps, American Red 





springs from the days of the _- 





pioneer forced to build his shelter 
where he camped, match his wits 
with those of wild things for his 
food, and pit his strength and 
cunning against a savage. A 
“scout”? was the advance guard 


Method of folding the 
scout meckerchief, the 


* Cross, and published from time 
to time in Scouting. Commodore 
P Longfellow is the author of our 


Merit Badge pamphlet on Swim- 
ming, also the chapter on “Pre- 
vention of Water Accidents,” in 


of the adventurous group, upon j,) hoy of cross-folds— the Handbook for Boys, and is one 


— ra bpm mcm if any—governed by the 
ee Be Me size of the scout, in order 
to assure smooth set at 


Saving. 
; a, ; The half-necker- 
prise, the high ideals of personal chief, when used, takes 


same cross-folds 


lives of all depended. } 
The. valiant spirit, the enter- ag 


courage and self-sacrifice of those 
days are the heritage of the Boy 
Scouts of to-day. The Boy Scout finds his 
adventure on the hike, in the camp, doing his 
Good Turn, helping in a community campaign 
against some pest, policing a parade, fighting a 
forest fire. He has a certain recklessness in it 
all, like the daring of the cowboy. Now, the 
distinctive part of the cowboy’s garb is his 
neckerchief. His neckerchief is his life-saver. 
He wears it with the knot at his back and the 
broad fold in front, ready to cover his face to 
hold up a stage or protect his lungs from the 
clouds of dust sent up by thousands of cattle 
hoofs in stampede. He uses it to protect his 
head from the sun, and his face and ears from 
a blizzard. It is his sling for a broken arm and 
his tump-line for an emergency carry. 

And the Boy Scout has fallen heir to the 
neckerchief. But if he is to wear it the way a 
cowpuncher does, he must also slant his hat 
over his eye, let his shirt hang open with sleeves 
rolled up, and be gloriously indifferent to neat- 
ness. Of course, the Boy Scout cannot emu- 
late all the habits of the cowpuncher, though 
he may emulate his courage and skill. So the 
neckerchief, symbol of the plains and mark of 
the correct Boy Scout, pvt be worn in kee 





ing with the Boy Scout uniform. We get the 





of the best known men in the 
Movement for his knowledge and 
counsel on First Aid and Life 


First Use:—As an essential part 
of the uniform which, correctly 
worn, completes it, incorrectly 


worn, ruins it. After that the following: 


Scouting 

. Signal Flag by attaching to stick (Morse) (1) 

. Signal Flag (No sticks) Semaphore (2) 

. Life Line (Troop) 

. Rope Ladder (Troop) 

. Bag, Hobo style (1) 

Lashing for canvas 

or bundles. 

7. Caulking for boat 

8. Sail for boat (4) 

g. Covering for food 
(z or more) 

ro. Belt,emergency(r) 

11. Knot Tying Prac- 
tice 

12. Substitute for 
clothing (4) 

13. Trunks for bath- 
ing (1) 

14. Apron for Kitchen . 
Police The correct form in 

15. Troop or District wearing the scout neck- 
identification chief, with Turk’s head 

16. Good Turn Re- slip-on and Good Turn 
minder (1) knot 
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17. Guard Rope (Troop) 

18. Emergency Sock (1) 

19. Distress Signal (1) 

20. Smoke Signals (1) 

21. Flare (1) 

22. Torn into strips as trail markers in serious 
need 

23. Bathing cap to denote classes of swimmers, 
—red, beginners; blue, fair swimmers 
white, life savers. 


As Triangular Bandage 
. Pressure or Armpit Artery 
. Arm Sling (10) 
. Collar bone fracture (3) 
Ankle Sprain Dressing (1) 
. Fractured Hip (7 to 9) 
. Kerchief Stretcher (5) 
. Padding for Splints (several) 
. Hand Bandages (1) 
. Head Bandages (1) 
10. Foot Bandages (1) 
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General 11. Support for sprained wrist (1) 

1. Rope for tying animals 12. Torniquet uses (1) J 
2. Mosquito covering for head 13. Trench Bandage (1) 

3. Sweat band for games 14. Compress (1) 

4. Identification for teams in games 15. Smoke Mask for fires or gas (1) 

5. Tie for three-legged races 16. Fireman’s drag—free wrists (1) 

6. Swatters for running the gauntlet 17. Tied hands carry (1) 

7. Red kerchief on projecting poles in transit 18. Tied hands across overturned canoe 

8. Padding for carrying load on head 19. Tying good ankle as splint to broken one 
9. Repairing harness 4 
10. Substitute for hat or cap 20. Guide Rope to find way out of smoky room 
11. Chest Carry (1) troop 
12. Tump Line carry (1) (Pack Strap) 21. Sunshelter for injured people (1 for each) 


fancy slip-ons from wood or bone, using your 
patrol emblem for the design. No scout, 
however, should wear a slip-on that is different 
from those worn officially by the troop either 
as to color or material or design. In the 
neckerchief slip-on, the troop has a dandy 
chance to do something distinctive that will 
immediately identify a member of that troop 
when he is seen wearing it. 


The illustrations below, mentioned on the 
preceding page, may help you to learn to tie 
your own slip-on with great dexterity. If you 
practice this first with picture cord or narrow 
leather thong until you can make a neat slip-on 
so quickly that your chum can’t see how you 
do it, you will “have one on him”—and you 
will also be able to teach him something. 
You will also get a lot of good sport at odd 
moments with your scout knife carving out 





Slip-on made from wood or bone 
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The Turk’s head slip-on, and how to tie your own 
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Craig Hennedy, Radio Detecti | 
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“Me? I’m Lenihan. I take care of the Jar- 
dine country place. The folks are in Europe, 
so the place is closed up. [ live in a little lodge 
near the garage, up from the entrance gate.” 

“‘Then the yellow racer came there? Was it 
in the garage when you left?” 

“Yes, yes. I’d like to catch him, too, truss- 
ing me up the way he did. He tied me to a 
chair and then locked me in—but I got out. 
You can’t keep a good man down!” His false 
teeth shook and chattered as he laughed. 

“Hop aboard, Lenihan, I'll run you right 
over to the place.” 


“Not likely.” 

“Well, what?” 

“I’m sure I have no idea.” 

“Where does she lie?””? Kennedy was over 
by the window. 

“Why, she went out this morning, I think, 
just now.” 


VER by the window Craig managed to 

explain that Ken was holding back some- 
thing about a scrap with Hank Hawkins. 
Easton nodded, went to work, puttering with 
some wireless apparatus. Ken watched. 


“What makes you so quiet, Ken? Are “Got guns?” 
you stalking a ghost?” “You bet. Hurry. What did the fellow 
“No ghost—I hope—East.” look like?” 
“Too bad you couldn’t have put on the “Tough; one of these city taxi fellers and 
gloves with young Hawkins and had a gallery gun-men.” 


to cheer. I should like to have seen the bout Kennedy frowned, puzzled at the identifica- 
myself. Tell me, what was it about?” tion. 

Ken looked dubiously at Easton and then Just inside the gate he stopped the car where 
at us. “If Uncle Craig told you about the the road bent around and we proceeded on the 
fight,” he said reproachfully, ‘“‘he probably _ thick turf silently toward the lodge and garage. 
told you the reason... .1.. .” Kennedy circled them so that we could ap- 

Just then the telephone pealed loudly, and _ proach under cover of some bushes. 

Easton answered. Ken’s face showed relief “Two doors—sliding—one padlocked—the 
at the diversion of cross-examining. other with the lock broken—but closed,” he 

‘All right. Mr. Kennedy! You’re wanted. observed. 

Somebody, a garage keeper at Smithtown, has There was no sound, no sign of activity. 
been trying to locate you, and the Gerards told Finally we emerged from our screen of bushes. 
him you were here.” Ken and East started for the door. 

I was surprised at the look on Kennedy’s “Don’t open it! Wait, boys,” called Craig. 
face. “Wait for me. I'll be right over. “Stop!” 

I’m leaving now.” Then he turned to us Ken laughed with excitement. “Are you 
all quickly. ‘Shut up the place, Easton. scared, Uncle Craig?” 

I’m going to take you and Ken with me over “No, but they know Lam after them. That’s 
to Smithtown. I may need you.” 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour when 
Kennedy’s roadster with us hanging all over. 
it pulled up before the garage. A little old wooden rake. Craig took the rake and with 
man ran out to meet us. He was wildly ex- the handle, standing several feet to one side, 
cited. pushed at the sliding door, slowly opening it. 

“T got away and he don’t know it!” Bang—bang—bang—bang—bang—bang! 

““Who doesn’t know it?’ asked Craig. We could hear the fusillade of bullets clipping 

“The driver of the yellowracer. Hetiedme the trees down the drive. 
up late last night. I’ve been hours trying to get A moment and Kennedy started forward 
free.” He rubbed his wrists still. “I wishI’d toward the door. 
been like that fellow Houdini I saw once.” “Craig!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Take your own 

“Who are you?” advice!” 


1923 


Along the drive where the grass had evi- 
dently been cut had been left a long-handled, 
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Keep Stepping !! 
Don’t Stay Tenderfoot 





Think how many times you had to bluff in 
camp this year when other Scouts knew more 
than you did about woodcraft, birds, the stars 
and other things. Get wise; don’t have to stall 


next year. You be the one to know the most. 
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“There's no one in there now.” 

Sure enough he turned in the open doorway 
unharmed and we followed. 

Inside the now empty garage we found an 
automatic fastened to a sort of cradle of timber, 
against the rear wali, and an arrangement of 
cord from the door, around the wall, back to the 
hair trigger. 

“Tt makes a very serviceable set-gun,” ob- 
served Craig. ‘“‘ You see, I was expected.” 

Kennedy was searching about inside the gar- 
age. On the floor I noticed some dark spots. 

“‘Grease—new spots,” I exclaimed. 

“No, the tire tracks of the car are here—and 
here. Those spots are outside the tire marks, 
not between them. On both sides, too.” 
Craig was on his knees examining. ‘‘ Those tire 
tracks will be like the finger-prints of a crimi- 
nal!”’ he cried. “You can identify a car by 
tire tracks, often. Every worn spot, bruise, 
imperfection in a tire is just like the loops and 
whorls and arches on your fingers. We can 
identify that car—if we can ever get up to it.” 

“But those spots . . .” 

“Why, they came here to give the yellow 
racer a quick coat of camouflage—some of that 
rapid drying auto paint . . . You'll find it a 
gray racer, now!” 

“Yes, yes; it was a wonderful car,” volun- 
teered Lenihan. 

Under Kennedy’s questioning it developed 
that Lenihan had had a glimpse of it. He 
told that the yellow racer had been equipped 
with wireless apparatus carried under the extra 
rear seat that was closed down when driving. 
From his description we decided it must have 
been one of those field sets that could send 
probably up to twenty-five miles under good 
conditions. 

“‘T wonder who operates it?” I asked, think- 
ing back over last night. ‘“ Jack Curtis—what 
does he know? Glenn Buckley—could he? 
I’m just considering possibilities.” 

“JT don’t know about Jack,” answered Eas- 
ton. ‘But of course it was Glenn who got the 
Gerards to put in the wireless outfit there. 
Finally he had Professor Vario from the Radio 
Central come to help him install it. At least 
that’s what Glenn said. The truth is, of course, 
that Professor Vario really had to do all the 
work. Glenn just messes around with radio. 
He has acquired a vocabulary, the radio 
lingo, but that’s about all. When it comes to 
doing anything, he’s a child.” 

It came to this. The yellow racer, now the 
gray racer, and the gang were gone. This had 
been only one of the places used in an emer- 
gency. Where had they fled? Where next 
would they strike? 

They let me drive back. Craig and Easton 
wanted Ken to talk about the fight. 

“Fighting is bad busi- 


‘““What did he say about the girls?” urged 
Craig. 

Ken did not hesitate now that he had made 
the decision to make a clean breast of it. 
“Hank Hawkins knew about the robbery, of 
course. He had heard of it. He wanted to find 
out more, pump me, and when I wouldn’t tell 
he sneered at me and said, ‘ Do you think it was 
an inside job?’ It made me mad. I didn’t 
like the way he said it and I asked him what 
he meant by that. Then he spilled that his 
father and mother had seen Vira, Rae, Glenn, 
Jack Curtis—and Ruth—at the races at 
Belmont Park. I s’pose ... there wasn’t 
anything wrong in that.” He hesitated doubt- 


fully. 

“Well, Ken,” encouraged Craig, ‘‘at least 
you see what evil does. You can’t tell how far 
it may spread, where it will lead you next, 
what it will get you into.” 

“Anyhow,” resumed Ken, “that’s what I 
told him. ‘What’s wrong in that?’ Then he 
hollered back at me, ‘And they lost money, 
too—a lot of money—betting on the races.’ 
What was I to say? I shouted back, ‘I don’t 
believe it!’ ‘Maybe,’ he says, ‘they needed 
some money to pay their racing debts!’ Well, 
that was too much. I waded in to make him 
eat those words. . . . He ate ’em! No one 
is going to call my sister a thief—and get away 
with it! Those others might have bet—but I 
don’t believe Ruth did!” 

At last I had heard what I had expected, the 
truth about the fight. I knew there had been 
something Quixotic back of it. From what I 
heard, I could not help thinking of Hank Haw- 
kins, “the kid who is everything a scout 
should not be,” like the Artful Dodger in 
“Oliver Twist.” 

Hank’s insinuations made me think of this 
story of his father and mother having seen the 
young people betting at the races at Belmont 
Park. ‘And they lost, too—a lot of money!” 
I thought of the Vira insinuation; also of his 
attempt to involve Ruth Adams with them. 
That was what had really made Ken fight—for 
his sister. But were all the others in it, too? 
Did they really lose? What might that 
attempt to copy sporty high life have started? 

Ken volunteered: “Dick had heard it all 
from Hank before, too; so it wasn’t new to me.” 

“Why didn’t Dick tell?” 

“No one asked him,” came Ken’s quick an- 
swer. ‘He wouldn’t squeal on Vira, anyhow. 
Besides, his father always says: ‘Little boys 
should be seen and not heard!’”’ 

Kennedy shook his head. I knew why. It 
was more of Mr. Gerard’s old-fashioned false 
philosophy about boys. Mrs. Gerard under- 
stood boys better. But Mr. Gerard had for- 
gotten. A course in scoutmaster training 


would have done him good. Craig said nothing 
to lessen Ken’s respect. Mr. Gerard was a fine 
man. I felt sure that before they got through 
Ken and Dick would teach the great corpora- 
tion attorney something. 

“Where is Dick?”’ asked Kennedy. 

“Getting the goods on Hank Hawkins!” 

“Goods? What goods? What do you 
mean?” 

“Why, that’s just it. You see, Hank Haw- 
kins has suddenly come into some money— 
money enough to buy a radio set up in the vil- 
lage that Dick had his eye on. And then we 
heard that he is looking at Tooker’s flivver, 
second hand, for sale for $160. He says he’s 
going to buy it, asked Mr. Tooker to hold it 
a couple of days, showed some money and gave 
a deposit of fifteen dollars on it. ... Now 
where did he get that money? That’s what 
Dick wanted to find out.” 

“But where is Dick? Where would you look 
for him now?” 

“At our camp, now, I s’pose, on the shore, 
where we sleep out almost every night.” 

““We must see Dick,”’ decided Craig, waving 
to me to keep on the road back to Gerards’. 

We were not many minutes in returning to 
the Gerard place. Reporters were all over it 
now. Belle Balcom, who wrote the “sob- 
sister” stuff for the Star, complained to me 
that these were very elusive young people. 
She could not find them—Vira, Glenn, Ruth, 
Rae, Jack Curtis. They were all keeping out 
of the way; their excuse was they didn’t want 
their names in the paper. I wondered whether 
it was a conspiracy of silence. 

Where was Dick, anyhow? He was not 
about the house. No one had seen Dick come 
back since he left early in the morning. In 
fact, I fancied that for some reason there was 
a spirit of anxiety that brooded over things. 
Even the servants about the place seemed 
worried about it. They loved the boy. 

With Ken we hurried down to the Gerard 
shore on the bay. The estate stretched from 
the sound to the bay. Through a lane of beau- 
tiful old trees and past green lawns we fol- 
lowed to a sandy white beach. 

Down along this shore the boys had their own 
camp, an army tent, two cots, with netting 
over them, camp-table, folding-chairs. In front 
was a fireplace they had built of beach stones, 
a huge pot and cooking utensils. 

But there was no evidence of Dick about. 
The tent opening was flapping idly in the 
breeze. 

“He isn’t in the sail-boat, either,” muttered 
Ken. 

Swinging at anchor lay a little single-class 
a with the Yacht Club flag on its mast- 

ead. 
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Up the shore we heard a yelp. 

It was Laddie, Ken’s collie, dripping wet, 
panting, tongue out. 

As Laddie came up, he jumped up on Ken, 
tried to grab his coat in his teeth in his joy, 
and pulled it. Then he ran off a bit ahead, 
jumped and barked. 

“Down, Laddie, charge!” ordered Ken. 

But Laddie in his exuberance wouldn't. 
Again he pulled at Ken’s coat. Again he ran 
ahead, jumping and barking. 

“Just a minute, Ken,” interposed Craig. 
“He has something to tell!” 

Craig started after Laddie. With a yelp of 
delight as Craig followed him it seemed as if the 
dog were saying, “‘Atta boy! This man under- 
stands me!” 

Along the shore, down the beach, Laddie 
scampered. 

Kennedy paused. There were the prints of 
a _ feet in the wet sand—also the tracks of 
a dog. 

“Dick and Laddie!” exclaimed Ken. 

“But whose are these?” asked Kennedy. 

He was pointing to parallel tracks of the feet 
of a man and a girl. 

We followed them, down to the water’s edge, 
or where it had been. There were marks where 
a boat had been beached, marks left as the tide 
went out. 

“Look!” exclaimed Ken keenly. 

Here was a long scratch in the sand, as with 
a foot, and at the end two wings, as if to make 
of it an arrow—pointing west! 

Then along the shore, further to the west, 
toward the city, we came on prints of the dog 
alone, going up, the other way. 

“Laddie cannot talk but the tracks talk for 
him,” cried Craig. “They took Laddie off 
with Dick ... Laddie jumped overboard, 
either on his own or on Dick’s order . . . came 
back to tell us!” 

Craig considered a moment. “Ken—run up 
to the house, ask the cook if she has any par- 
affin—you know—the cakes they melt and pour 
over the tops of jelly in jelly glasses.” 

Ken took it at the scout’s pace—running 
and walking alternately. It was uphill so he 
ran twelve and walked ahout twenty paces. 
He was back in less than five minutes, in an 
incredibly short time, reversing it, running 
twenty-five and walking twelve downhill,} 
and not a bit blown by it. 

Over the fire he had kindled, in the pot 
Craig melted all the paraffin. Then he hurried 
down the shore with the molten wax. 

“T want to do this before the tide comes in. 
Those footprints in the wet sand are like 
molds.” 

He poured the wax into one print of the 
man’s foot. The walls broke and caved. He 
chose another. This time 
it held and he picked up 





ness, Ken,” began Easton 


a sandy but accurate re- 





casually after a bit. “‘You 
didn’t have to wait on the 
beach for Hank. It wasn’t 
exactly necessary.” 

‘‘When a fellow turns a 
hose on you, and—” Ken | 
stopped. 

“And 
Craig. 

“Insults you,” Ken fin- 
ished hastily. ‘“I’d lick him 
for that—and so would you, 
Fast.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Called me a name.” 
The answer sounded weak 
even to Ken. 

It was Easton who added 
the last straw. “‘What did 
he call you, Ken? You 
showed more restraint than 
that in camp two years 
ago.” 

The boy sat silent, troub- 
led. He hunched his 
shoulder up and bit his lip. 

“Tell me, Ken. I want 


what?” urged 


Craig Kennedy, Radio Detective. 
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to be a true friend. Let 
me.” Easton put his hand 
on Ken’s shoulder. “Spill 
it, Ken. Come clean. 
Maybe we can help.” 
“Oh, East... it isn’t 
about myself. That’s why 
I act so stubborn over it.” 
“Ts it about Vira?” cut in 
Craig quickly. 
Kenstartled. “Yes, Vira 
—and Ruth.” He paused. 
“Thad to fight to keep that 
mucker from telling lies on 
my sister.” 
“Lies?” Craig repeated. 
“Ves, lies—about Ruth. 
I don’t believe him. That 
kid is everything that a 


ed 


scout should not be! 
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not dried out at all. 

Ken was silent. I glanced 
at him when he thought no 
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tracing with his tanned fin- 
gers one of the prints of his 
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then leaned over quickly to 
Laddie and wiped his face 
on the dog’s silky fur that 
was drying. He saw me 
looking as he turned with 
clenched fists. “Mr. Jame- 
son, I believe Hank Haw- 
kins knows something about 
42 this!” 

Laddie saw us all strain- 
ing our eyes scanning 
the water with nothing in 


32D 


54 | sight. Suddenly Laddie 
55 sat down on his haunches 
56 | and howled dismally, 
|) mournfully. 
59 Ken gulped, as he patted 
the dog’s head. “Uncle 
au 62 | Craig, he’s like me. He 


misses Dick.” 
A host of questions tum- 
bled over each other in our 
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anxious minds. Who was 
the head of this gang? Who 
were in it? Where were they 
now? Above all, where was 
Dick? 

(To be continued in November 
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The Sturdy 
Square Girder 
Built only with 
Erector. 





together. The number of things you can build with Erector is so great that you will scarcely know which 
to start with first. Every model when built is strong and sturdy, correct in design and proportion. You 
can duplicate any construction feat youeversaw. The principal reason why Erector is the choice of so many 
American boys is because it is the only construction toy that builds the sturdy square girder. 


Every boy who is the owner of a Gilbert Toy is a member of the Gilbert Engineering Institute 
for Boys. It is the Society of Boy Engineers. Its members win Honors and Diplomas. When 
you win the highest honor of all, the Degree of Gilbert Master Engineer, you are presented with 
a Handsome Diploma and a Gold Fraternity Pin. I also give you a personal recommenda- 
tion that will some day help you get a position. 


The Famous No. 4 Erector With Motor 

This is the most popular Erector set. In addition to hundreds of parts it includes the famous 
Erector Electric Motor to operate cranes, drawbridges and machinery models. The No. 4 set 
contains wheels, shafting base plates, angle irons, pinions, pulleys, wheels, gear wheels, nuts, 
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Every Boy Wants Erector 


Every year, when I sit down to write to you fellows about Erector and the thousands 
of boys who are already playing with it, I wonder whether you boys realize how lucky 
you are to have a toy like Erector. 


When I was a boy, which is only a few years ago, about all we had were marbles and tops 
and kites. When the rainy days came, most of the boys stayed home and fretted until 
it cleared up again so they could play outside. I used to make lots of models and things 
but there was usually some missing part that I could not supply. That was the time 
that I made up my mind that when I grew up I would make a toy that would 
enable the boys to make the kind of models that I wanted to have myself. 
It has taken many years to develop Erector and I am mighty proud to be 
making a toy that is giving so many thousands of boys pleasure. 


Every boy in America should have an Erector set to build wonderful models, 
that are just like real ones. Say, boys, if you don’t already know the thrill 
that comes from creating these things, you are missing the best fun in the 
world. It’s great! 


ERECTOR has steel girders just like the structural steel that you see in huge 
bridges and buildings, since sets contain hundreds of parts that you can put 
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sell for 50c. a copy. 
Every scout needs 
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To the Father of the American Boy: 


Nothing is closer to your heart and hopes than your boy’s future. 


The kind of man he will be is being determined now, during these boyhood years 
when Dad is a fellow’s hero and guide. When Dad takes time to talk about the 
simple fundamentals of good health—well, that means something. 


Teach your boy now to take proper care of his Ribbon Dental Cream is an ideal dentifrice. 
teeth—one of the most important factors inde- There’s no druggy flavor, and the cool, fresh 
termining a man’s physical future. Tell himwhy _ tastetells its own story of health and cleanliness. 


teeth must be kept clean and sound. Then give Colgate’s is a double action dentifrice: (1) its 
him a dentifrice that is safe to use for a lifetime. specially prepared, non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging particles from the enamel; (2) pure and 


Free from grit and harmful drugs, Colgate’s mild, its vegetable-oil soap washes them away. 









B . if your Dad hasn’t seen this page, show it to him and write us 
OYS* what he says. We will then send you a generous sample tube of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream—just the right size to carry in your hike kit. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. U 
199 Fulton Street, New York City 
Established 1806 






CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
diel. pm 7) 4 


If your Wisdom Teeth i P “Washes and Polishes 
could talk they'd say, 1 F Doesnt Scratch 
“Use Colgate’s.” 







Large tube 25c 





Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 














